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To the Wonourable The Court of DIRECTORS for the Affairs of 
The East India Company. ; 


HONOURABLE SIRS, 


ACCORDING to the intimation which I lately took the liberty of giving, 
“1 have now the honour.to submit to your consideration, a tract which bears upon a 
-stibject pressed by repeated proposals on your attention, namely, the communi- 
.Gation of Christianity to the natives of our possessions in the East. 


\. ‘That this is a. question of importance, will hardly be denied; and from the nume- 
rous letters which: have. been addresscd.to the Court, in favour of such communica- 
‘tion, as well as from the share .of general regard now bestowed on subjects of that 
nature, it appears to be.a question.on which an explicit determization, on the part 
of the Company, is. became.necessary. 


It is. therefore indifferent views, worthy of a full and candid discussion; and such 
I have been solicitous :to give it, actuated solely by motives of duty, arising from 
-the several relations.in which I.find myself placed. For, in becoming an advocate, 
as I profess: myself :to-be, for making known to our Asiatic subjects, the pure and 
benign: principles of our divine religion, I not only ‘pay that obedience which is due 
to its authoritative injunctions, but, in my sincere opinion, highly consuit the true 
interests of the Company, and the gencral welfare of the many millions living under 
its government: «Nor can I doubt, that this will be the verdict of serious detibe- 
ration, however a hasty view of the subject, under some of its aspects, may have 
unnecessarily excited alarin. 


In carlier periods, the Company manifested a landable zeal for extesding, as far as 
its means then went, the knowledge of the Gospel to the Pagan tribes, among whom 
sits factories were placed. It has since prospered and become great, in a way to which 
the commercial history of the world atlords no parallel; and for this it is indebted 
to the fostering and protecting care of divine Providence. It owes therefore, the 

warmest gratitude for the past, and it equally nceds the support of the same bene- 
ficent Power in time to come; for the “changes and chances” to which human affairs 
-are always liable, aud especially the emphatic lessons of vicissitude which the present 
day has supplied, may assure us, that neither elevation nor safety can be maintained 
-by any of the nations or rulers, ef the earth, but through Him who governs the 
whole. The duty therefore of the Company, as part of a Christian community, its 
peculiar superadded obligations, its enlarged means, and its continual dependence 

_ upon the divine favour, all call upon it to henour God, by diffusing the knowledge of 
that revelation which he has vouchsafed to mankind, 


Tn urging this momentous work however, I wish to be clearly understood, as con- 
necting with the formation and execution of any scheme for the performance of it, 
every prudent care, every just precaution, which may be suitable to the nature of the 
undertaking, and to the wise, humble, mild spirit of that religion which is to be re- 
commended. At present I presuine to offer no specific proposal, contending only 
for the general principle; but if that is recognised, I shall be most ready to submit 
the ideas I entertain of the manner in which it might be sately brought into 
operation, 


If the considerations’ already adduced, did not sufficiently guard me against the 
censure of Jaunching beyond the ordinary lines of business, 1 might justly plead, that 
‘the office which you, Gentlemen, exercise, and which I have the honour to hold ° 
common with you, summons, not unfrequently, your attention to subjects. of te 

highest 
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‘CHAP I. 


Introduction—including @ brief Review of British Territorial Administration 
ae : ~ in The East. : 


WHATEV ER diversity of opinion may have prevailed respecting the past CH 
conduct of the English in the Fast, all parties will concur in one sentiment, Intro. 

that we ought to study the happiness of- the vast body of subjects which we have —_. 

acquired there. Upon this proposition, taken as a truth of the highest certainty and Fy"nee 


. 7 6 3 " The East. 
importance, the following Observations, now submitted with great deference, are Qo os 
founded. f oe 


He who ventures to propose a plan;which has an.air ‘of novelty, at a time when . 
the wildest. fanaticism in politics and philosophy ‘is pursuing, with impious and 
inhuman success, the indiscriminate subversion:of received principles and existing 
establishments, labours under peculiar disadvantages. “Truth however, and reason, 
always the same, are not.to be abandoned because they may sometimes be perverted - 
and abused. Of late they have been perverted and abused in a way-new in the 
history of the world. The writer of these observations holds the spirit that has thus 
broken forth, in the utmost abhorrence, and would stand at- the remotest distance from 
its influence. _ His-aim is to promote the péace and: happiness of men, by‘pacific and 
rational means, and where he is compelled to speak of past or present errors‘and 
defects, he mentions them with no disposition to censure, but solely with thé viewof. 
doing good. He-trusts,:that if:the opinions which he delivers, and the measures . 
which he recommends: in the subsequent. pages, be patiently and impartially con- 
sidered, ‘ they ‘will neither be found inconsistent with right principles, nor pointing to 
any cther than the most beneficial consequences. : : ° 


-Altttéugh’in theory it never can have been denied, that’ the welfaré of our Asiatic 
subjects: ought to be the object of our solicitude, yet in practice; this acknowledged 
truth has been but slowly followed up, and some of the inferences which are deducible 
from it, remain, as it should scem, still to be discovered. Of late undoubtedly much 
has been done, and exccllently done, to improve the condition of our subjects in the 
Last; yet upon an attentive examination it may perhaps be found, that much still 
remains to be performed. 


_, ‘It is now five-and-thirty years since the English East-India Company, and through 
that Company the British Nation, acquired aw extensive politieal power in Hindostan.” 
Some time’ before this period, they had been compelled ‘by the ambition of the 4]. 
French, to take a part in contests which had arisen ainong the Mahomedan Princes 
on the Coromandel Coast; for the representatives of that nation, the first among the 
people of Europe who conceived the design of procuring a dominion out of the broken 
empire of the Moguls, pursued their object by entering systematically inte the politics 
of the Decan, and becoming hence the ally of one of the parties contending for the 
possession of the Carnatic, the English who foreseeing the- success which would pro- 
bably attend the unchecked prosceution of this ambitious enterprize, and in the 
consequent agerandizement of their rivals, the ruin of their own commercial establishi- 
ments, espoused the defensible pretensions of the other side. » In this strugcle they 
were finally victorious; they gave a Nabob to the Carnatic, who continued to 
depend upon them; and were thus advanced to a certain degree of military and 
political importance in the eyes of the natives of that part of India. But that prince 
was left by treaty in full possession of the internal government of his territories, aud 
exercised all the powers of sovereignty over the people of them. ‘The only pos- 
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session which the-English retained for themselves, was a narrow tract of land: along 
the Coast’ of Coromandel, .chiefly:-in. the, vicinity. of. their principal settlement .of 
Madras. i Mas 

Bengal-was: destined to’ be the seat of British empire in the East. ~ The first 
inilitary-operations howeve®bf'the nation ‘in ‘that province; instead of being prompted 
by views'of coriquest, were etiployed Solely forthe’ defence ‘of their ‘printipal factory, 
suddenly, wher they thought only of th¢’peaceablet pursuits ‘of ‘commerce; wantonly” 
attacked bythe Nabob?oP-the cownitry, “the yeéent successor of -an-usuiper, with a 
numerous army. “The English of Calcuttay having neither:men nor. means adequate © 
to this unexpected ‘setvice, fell. an- tasy ‘prey,’ end the-survivo! of the. barbarous 





secnes then exhibited, ware driven: from: their plunderéd:settlem: t, and; ‘destitute of 


every thing, forced:to seek a yretched refirge‘on the waters At this crisis, the. warfare 
and "the political transactiotig‘into which the English-had been ded inthe. Carnatic, 
‘appeared of new importance.: ° By the-sesult: of them, “the: government “of “Madras 
was itself in a condition to, assert by arms'the.right.of the Company and.the Nation, 
to the séttlements of which they had beeh dispossessed: in: Bengal, and to seek a 





_ ‘compensation for the immense property of whicl'they had been: despoiled. 


- he.never thought himself ‘safe until 


"That right was unquestionable; it was detived from ‘the’ lawful soveréign. of Hin- 
dostan, when the empire was in the zénith"of its power, and “had Tong been -quighy 
enjoyed. "The struggle made for the recovery dnd security of it; whichwas on our 
part self-defence, ended in the. ruin ofthe aggressor ; for after ‘once breaking with us, 

i should be extirpated. Fresh plots for our 
destruction soon terminated a pacification, in whichhe had never been, sincere ; we 


sere reduced to the alternative of suffering extirpation irom our just and. ancient 
possession, or maintaining by force our footing inthe country against the oppressive 











ruler of it; and a handful of foreigners driven to this extremity, accepted the offers of 
confederacy, which his sanguinary -tyranny -impelled some of the principal .persons 


living under is government'to:-make,. for his deposition, _and the substitution “of 
another Mussulman in his room.= Perhaps the rigid casuists might not..choose.-to . 


- defend the expedient of facilitating the progress of our arms, -by leaguing swith: the 


subjects of the-Nabob, imminent as our:danger and. theirs was. . . This. point“must 


~ “be left-to be tried upon its. own merits; but whatever decision may -be passed con | 


cerning it, two:things are in fairness entitled to attention in: the: general consideration 
of this subject :—First, that it is probable the. Company and -the- Nation, had they” 
yemained-without confederates, never would have submitted to. be wantonly ‘stript ‘of, 
vaiuable rights ; theretore the maintenance-of them, with -further.:accessions. of force 
jerived from their own. resources, might have iproduced : the :discomfiture of their 
methy, and by an easy” consequence,. him.loss of: power :—Secondly,. that. the con- 
rederation into which the English entered was no part of their original’ plan, but: an 
incidental ‘circumstance in the sequel of hostilities. . ; me 
From this circumstance however, -viewed:in:the most unfavorable-light, prejudice 
‘has taken occasion to characterize the whole of their transactions of: thiat-period ;- and. 
the French,.who as has been said, first of the European nations, conceived the scheme 
of Indian -war and.conquest, and whose game of wanton ambition. ended in the loss of 
all their possessions in the East, have not failed to describe the revolution in Bengal as 
originating in our lawless lust of wealth and dominion, Many of the inflammatory 
smisrepresentations which envious disappointed rivalship has prompted them to make, 
our own count:ymen have precipitately adopted, not examining whether, in their 
reatliness to testify an abhorreiice.of injustice towards the natives of India, they were 
‘not inadvertently contributing to do injustice tothe character of their own nation: 
Bat as in any serious inquiry into the duties which we owe toour subjects in that 
country, men of correct principles.will naturally be led to carty back their view to thé 
first steps by which we acquired power there, it is hoped that some brief ‘elucidation 
of so important a question, both here and as it may come again into notice. in. the 
course of this essay, will be deemed no irrelevant digression, eh Ae ah Ss 
By the deposition of Surajah -Dowlah, the provinces which he had ruled, tell: first 
under tie control of the English, and subsequently under their immediate management, 
‘They acquired also among the conquests made from the French soon after this revo- 
lution, a tract of country on the Coromandel Coast, called from its relative situation, 
the Northern Circars ; and at a later period, the celebrated district of Benares was 
annexed by cession to their. possessions on-the Ganges. ‘These countries, thus 
acqui.ed, and now held in full property by the British Nation, joining with them 
. *. Bombay 


EAST INDIA ‘AFFAIRS. 


Bombay and Salsett, are reckoned by that able geographer,-Major Rennel, to contain 
- 182,000 square miles, that is 50,000 square miles more than are, dccording to him, 
contained in Great Britain and Ireland ; and the population of these extensive regions 
may be estimated at about fourteen millions *. . Besides these absolute acquisitions, 
the tertile territury of Oude, with its appendages, is to be reckoned among the states 
dependent on the Critish power, which’ are governed internally by their own princes ; 
_ and all the territories which come under this description, are by the same author, 
‘computed to contain nearly 100,000 square miles. Supposing their population to 
-be in proportion Jess than ‘that of: Bengal,“it may be allowable to state it at six 
millions. ‘The conquests lately made in the Mysore Country. and on the Malabar 
Coast, are to be added to the account of the territorial property of the British Nation. 
‘They have not been directly comprehended in the foregoing enumeration, because it 
is intended: to speak chiefly upon the authority of -time and experience; but the 
observations: which these suggest, respecting the people with whom. we are already 
acquainted,’ will doubtless equally apply to.those of the same: race. and principles, 
who are recently become our subjects. “Ihe‘number of these last’ may. perhaps be 
-estimated at two millions. Thus the- whole aggregate of Asiatics.who depend 
immediately and solely upon us for every comfort and happiness of good government, 
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_ amounts ‘to sixteen millions t : afd those who indirectly and partially depcud upon — 


_us, by living under princes subject to our contro}, and theretore considerably under. 


our influence, if we chose to exert it; evén in’ matters of interior regulation, amount,. - 


28 has been stated, to six millions. “Such a charg. $ : 
‘two-and-twenty millions ¢ of people, must be allayed to be oné’6f the most weighty 
and serious nature, as it constitutes also one of the largest® divisions’ of ‘the power 


which is distributed among the rulers.of the earth. 


What then has been the effect of our administration upon the countries which have 
‘thus fallen under our dominion? This is no unfair-inquiry, nor is it proposed invi- 
‘diously, but ashaving a relation to the main design of the ensuing pages; neither 
:shall it be pursued upon conjectural positions or by problematical reasonings, . but 
rested on the broad basis of general facts, many of which stand conspicuous in the 
‘records of our Indian transactions. That the same topics have already been handled 


_by persons of distinguished situations, and especially that abilities have-been employed: 


upon them far transcending the humble pretensions:of the present writer,. would in- 
vincibly determine him to abstain from treating of'them, if-his design did not impose 
this task upon him; “and impose it with’a-view. which other writers‘ have not exacily 
proposed to themselves, Happily.this undertaking: calls not for the powers ar the 
details of regular history ; nor ‘on the other hand would it be answered by the exhibi- 
tion of mere’ results,- which would‘carry. more -the air-of assertiuns than of facts: 
Facts therefore so far circumstantiated as to be'seen in their trath and their: connec- 
tion, it will be his endeavour to trace with simplicity, and with moderation, - 


The account of’ our territorial management in the East, or of the internal exercise 

of our power in those countries which are now held directly by us, may be conve- 

| niently arranged into'fcur distinct periods, of which it will be sufficient here to sketch 

the prominent features; and as Bengal. with its appendant provinces forms both the 

main portion. of our pessessions, and the scene of our greatest exertions, experience, 
and progress, thaé dvi 

such concluding notice of the other parts, as may serve to indicate the stats to which 

they bave hitherto advanced, : ; eat ee 





: - In the first period, comprehending eight years, from 1757 to 1765,, the provinces 
(excepting a few districts ceded to the Company in the course-of that time, with the 
‘sanction of the Mogul Emperor) were continued under the government of Nabobs, 
fo whom the administration of civil and criminal justice, the collection of the re- 
Nenliés, ‘and’ the general powers of internal snperititendence and regulation, wére 
left."; The’ English reserved to. themselves the direction of foreign policy, a controll- 
ing military power, a considerable tribute, and advantages in trade more extensive 
than the grants of the Emperors, or the past usage of the country, hai coitceded to 
them. ; ea ee 
f 





; ; Be ee ts The 
* The latest estimates would make Bengel,}. + Or according to the preceding. note,, eighiecie 
Behar, and our part of Orissa, to contain at least | millions, F 


twelve millions. If they do, the whole population } Or according to the same note, twenty-four 
of these different possessions may amount to |’ millions. ~ ; a 7 BL a oe 
sixteen millions. : a 
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eas this, a charge of no less than - 
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Cyants State The .cireumstances of the first, revolution seemed to dictate such a division of 

Auiute Susjapta power; of which, the share vested in the Nabob, is usually called in the writings of 

treat Britain, ‘that time, the Country or the Native Government, as when the mass of both divi-” 

~~~ Sious, or the complex power, Native and European was spoken of, it was termed 
(sometimes in_a way of censure) the Double Government: To this arrangement the . 
orders of the Company seein to have at first restricted their Servants, who if they had_ 
felt themselves more:at liberty, would perhaps have.deemed it.unsafe or inexpedient 
to enter at oncé upon the direct charge of a government, to the'details of. which ‘they 
‘Were entire strangers, ‘ . 

But plausible as the system, -viewed in some lights,. appeared, it proved in'practice, 
unsatisfactory to all-parties, and especially detrimental.to the-people... The. Eastern 
governments are in general careless as to the interests..of their subjects,’ and.this is 
particularly true of Mahomedan rulers... ‘The Nabobs created: by the. English in 
Benzal, foreign adventurers suddenly raised to power, dependent, suspicious, and ra- 
pacious, could have little concern for the lasting prosperity of a country, with the 
soverninent of which, their connection was. so casual and precarious. - Whilst they 
saw with secret indignation the cbief attributes of sovereignty in the possession ofa 
‘handful of commercial men, every way alien to the-Asiatic world, and -sa large-a- 

share of the riches of the country, devoted through them to a distant land ;. whilst 
they believed also that the favour of. these ‘people was uncertain, they could scarcely 
lave any other aim; than to use the time present in making the most oftheir 
situations, ‘ ; : ee a 


And indeed such seems to have been the temper of the other princes moré: remotely © 
placed; who.were stiled the allies, but who in reality were the dependents of the East, 
India Company. Feeling that the same power which supported could “also ‘dispossess. 
‘them, and habituated by the whole. history.and the manners of Lindostan to the ideas 
of perfidy and of change, they could have no settled confidence in the solidity of their 
tenures, but be on the contrary indisposed to that study to which Eastern rulers at the 
est need a stimulus, the .permanent good of their ‘subjects. , Asiaties, accustomed 
either to absolute command or implicit obedience, do. not seem well qualified to make 
a beneticial. use of delegated or mixed. power. _ The policy.of. our dependent .allies 
‘has in general been-directed only to. secure themselves in their situations : .it has been 
their aim to please the immediate arbiters of their fate, and. they have found either 
sagaciously or by incidental discovery, that even ‘running largely in debt is one means 
of interesting many in the stability-of their government. Lut this policy is pursued 
at the expense of their subjects, and the people, both of Areot and of-Oude, are with’ 
too much foundation represented to-be in a wretched condition. A state of depend- 
ence seems also to unfit or indispose the princes who stand to us in this relation, for 
any vigoroys co-operation in the external defence of their own territories. Perhaps 
that Species of protection to which they have been used, has enervated them, made 
then unwilling to contribute the finds requisite in such cases,’ and persuaded them 
that the English will not suffer thos¢'countries of which they’ are in effect the :para- 
mount, lords, to be possessed by any other power. Another evil, more formidable 
possibly than dur experience ‘his yet ‘discovered, flows from this system; it enlarges 
the sphere of advantage to the servatits, ‘especially the military servants’ of the Com- 
pany, it enlarges the military éstablishnient, mnilitary emoluments, and ‘perhaps 
encourages, in its consequences, thé''spirit uf ‘military independence. ‘The experience’ 
we have acquired, may probably establish an opinion of ‘the impolicy of fonning any 
new connections of this nat re but! witlitespect to “those which already: subsist, as. 
it is our power which maintains the authority of our dependent allies over their subjects,: 
it seems incumbent on us to exert every possible: endeavour; consistent with the just 
sense and faith of treaties, that the governments which. we thus uphold “may render 
‘the peuple easy and happy. ‘ . ae : 





Where the controlling power of the English and the derived power of the dependent 
Nabob inet in-one place, as in Bengal, they could not long exist together without 
collision. The unwilling submission of the weaker party, and the dominating temper 
of. the stronger, scon became too plain; mutual distrust and aversion succeeded ; the 
excesses of individuals inflamed the animosity on each side, and the country became 
the unfortunate scene of war. The cruelties, the rapacity, and the expulsion of 
Cossim A, whom an unhappy policy had clevated to power, ure sufficiently known. 
Whether we ascribe his conduct to unptincipied ambition, or the lcentious encroach- 
inencs of Europeans and their dependents upon his proper authority, or with more 

probability 
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probability to-hoth of these causes, and the maddening effect of events hurrying bin 
to lengths hie had nut deliberately purposed, it still exhilited this strikmy spectacie, the 
English obliged to fight with the creature cf their own power, fur the continuance of 
that power, nay even icr their existence in Bengal ; and the country, instead cf being 
better protected under co-existing authorities, suffering grievously by both, and in 
their sock convulscd and torn, What had thus happened, however blameable the 
cvuse, might happen agair ; and this experience purchused at so dear a rate, naturally 
led the way to the acquisition of the Lewannee of Lengal, Behar, and Orissa. 





This may be considered as a point at which a second period of territorial manage- 
ment cominences. ‘Lhe Dewannee is the office of the Dewan, the title of the 
provincial collector of revenues under the Mogul Emperors, whose policy it was to 
place the financial administration of the several divisions of the empire, in hands 
distinct from these entrusted with military command and judicial authority. 


The adventurers who upon the decline of the empire, assumsd the powers of 
government in the provinces, ussumed also the exclusive adininistration and ape 
propriation of the revenues, as most essential to their views. The rights of the 
reigning emperor however, though disregarded, had never been denied. He was 
induced, in consideration of an annual tribute to himself, and a handsome stipend to 
the reigning Nabob, who was also a party in this treaty, to grant in perpetuity to 
the East-India Company for their own benefit, the Dewannee, that is in other words, 
tbe revenucs of those three provinces. He bad not at thattime, nor was likely ever 
to have the least power to assert his rights; bis bestowing that grant therefore, on 
the condition of an ample compensation, was making the most advantageous use he 
possibly could make of his pretensions. No other power’ in Hindostan would have 
given him such favourable terms; and his consciousness of this led him voluntarily 
to propose a cession of the Dewanaee. It is thence to be concluded, that in this 
transaction he was yuided chietly by the exigencies of his own situativa; for his 
remote distance trom the scat of the Company's government must have rendered 
their influence over bim proportionably weak. “But at the same time it ougit to be 
acknowledyid, that the subsequent proceeding with him, by which the payment of 
the stipulated teibute was discontinucd, appears to be of a more dabious Character. 
‘This remark also is int rjected fur the sake of those who. question the principles ua 
which our acquisitions lave been made. 7 





The Company having before held a controlling military power, were thus put in 
possession of the finances of the country, which’as an immense estate they were 
henceforth to manage, and to manage tor themselves. The collection of the revenues 
there is known to have been till of late a business of estreme intricacy and detail; 
the causes of wiich.bave been explained in a variety of masterly productions, par- 
ticularly the excellent writings of Mr. Shore* on this subject ; into which, however, 
it will not be necessary to go farther here than the statement of certain usages which 
form the first lines of the Indian syste of finance. In Hindostan, tar the greater 
part of the revenuc of the sovereign arises from land; and it has Jong been the 
universal practice tu form the assessment of government upon the actual produce of 
the soil, and to do tuis annually. Not untreqnenily the share of government has 
been paid in kind. In like manner the land-bolder regulates the rent of his interior 
tenant annually, and according to the value of the articles which he raises, whether 
rice, cotton, sugar, or any other of the many productions which the soil furnishes. 
Tt will easily be perceived, that this system as it naturally leads to concealment on 
the one side, requires a constant course of vigilance and laborious local investigation 
on the otlicr, in every rank of persons employed in the revenue, from the first officer 
to the lowest farmer of a village. Again, the sovereign is arbiter of the share which 
he himself shall enjoy of the produce ; and though ancicntly his proportion secins to 
have becn moderate, in modern times it has usually been very large. Despotisin 
being the principle of government, force is the real, thoagh sometimes latent instru- 
ment which procures acquiescence in bis allotments. Withcut a compulsory power, 
ever ready tc act, little revenue would be obtained. Arbitrary demand, peremptorily 
enforced on the one Land, sharpens all the arts of evasion, concealinent, and traud, 
on the other. 

Since 

* Now: Sir John Shore, Governor-General, in | important services he had before rendered tu the 
which bigh station he bas largely added to the | Company. 
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Since the fall of the Mogul Empire especially, and under the Asiatics, Hindoos, 
or Mahomedans; who have usurped power, the business of collecting the revenues 
has been a most debasing struggle between the superior and inferior in every gradation, 
New taxes upon a thousand pretences, often faise and preposterous, have been im- 
posed even in direct breach of agreements beiore wade. The revenue officers of 
every rank, have exacted for themselves besides collecting the demands of govern-' 
vernment ; and from this fruitful source of injustice, severity, chicane, and meanness, 
have flowed innumerable evils to the community. Want of principle in the land- 
holders and occupants of the soil, has led the government ta give them as little credit 
for their rents as possible; so that payment may in some places be required at the 
end of every month, or more often, by eight mstalments in the year. From the 


10 


_ inferior occupants of the soil, care is taken to secure arrears before the crops are 


removed from tbe ground, for otherwise from the property and artifices of that de- 
scription of persons, those arrears will generally be in effect lost; because if they are 
recovered at a future period, it is in reality by an application of the produce of a 
new year, which having its own exigencies, avill thence probably also owe a balance at 
the close. And as hence the necéssity of summary proceeding with the renters bas 


. been pleaded, their complaints have not been allowed to suspend the payment of the 
‘demand on them ; but this unremitting exaction has afforded the agent the opportunity 


of keeping his own malversations covercd. 


These elucidations may convey a faint idea of the vast detail and attendant difficulty 
of the Indian system of finance; notwithstanding the apparent simplicity of its 
fundamental principle*; but they also suggest that the power which enforces the” 
payment of the revenucs, as it is operative at all times and comes home to all persons, | 
must be the first in the consideration of the people f. 


The Company therefore were now not only to reap the produce of the country, 
but were. virtually invested with the interior government of it, none of the preroga~ 
tives of dominion remaining to the Nabob 4, excepting the judicial power which was 
attended with no political importance. It was not however the policy of their servants, 
nor did they at first think themselves able to exercise all this power; but in entering 
upon their new privileges they made use of ministers who had served the Nabob in 
the affairs of the revenue. The people were taught henceforth to regard the Com- 
pany as their masters; but they “were treated with through the medium of the same 
persons with whom, as agents of the Nabob, they. had before transacted. No 


‘Englishman was employed in the districts, or in the details of the cullections, that is 


to say of the Dewannee lands§ The Mahomedan and Hindoo ministers of the 
revenue inanaged the whole, appointing all the subordinate officers, laying their general 
schemes of assessinent before the principal servants of the Company, reporting to 
them the state of the collections trom tine to time, and disposing of the money 
received into the exchequer, according to their orders. ‘The only persons who in the 
districts represented the Company in the exercise of the new powers they had ac- 
quired, were the same persons who on behalf of the native government exercised the 
like powers in them betore; nevertheless, the effects of this change, besides the 
transfer of the financial rights and profits of the country to new Lands, were many 
and important. 

The 


® The most methodical and full exposition 
extant of the Mogul system of finance 1s to be 
found in the Aualysin of the Revenues of Bengal by 
Mr. James Grant, a work which though it ought 
to have been set on foot by government at tlie 
xnoment ef acquiring the Dewannee, was never 
attempted till he, trom private curiosity, entered 
upon it muny years afterwards, when the obtain- 
ment of accurate information on such a subject 
was become peculiarly difficult. In this elaborate 
treatise, he has developed with minute detail, both 
the principles of the Mogul system of finance and 
the sou.cces and amount of the revenues collected 
from every division, great and small,of the soubah 
of Bengal, as well in remote periods as in the 
year preceding the assumption of the Dewannee. 
It contains a more complete account of the lends 
of Bengal than that rendered to our government 
by the native ministers in 1765, but is little known, 
being 


being in manuscript among the records of the 

ompany, and too much louded with technical and 
involved ianguaze, the fundariental principle also 
of the Mogul system of finance having since been 
superseded in our practice; but it 1s the product 
of extraordinary disquisitory powers employed 
upon a curious and interesting subject. 

+ Strictly speaking, it must be supreme, . The 
power of the Einperor weot along with his Dewan. 
The English possessed the Dewannee only because 


| they had power (which was not used before) to 


assert the grant. 

{~ Who was the descendant of Jaffier Ali Khan, 
the first Nabob raised by the English, with whom 
a treaty had been made, in virtue of which, the 
succession was continued in his fainily. 

§Some districts, as observed above, were- by 
cession befure in the hands of the Company; who 


_also had possessed commercial factories in the 


provinces above a century. 
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‘The wants and desires of the Company at home seemed to grow with this immense 
acquisition, Theis servants abroad were suspicious, and not without reason, that ail 
the sources of revenue might not be fairly disclosed to them ; and they were alarmed 
lest the amount of it should decline under their manageuent, Tie progressive ac- 
cessions of the Company also enlarged the views of every European in the provinces, 
and of the native dependents of Europeans. Power was not, as in the former system 
of government, inherent in one person only, butin many persons, all of whom there- 
fore it invested with a portion ot its consequence. The native ministers of the revenue 
wished to gratify the eager views of the Company, and to conciliate the general javour 
of the English. They had likewise their own interests and their numerous depen- 
dents to serve, and to serve whilst opportunity lasted; but whatever extraordinary 
fonds they might with these aims scek to possess, as.all parties concurred in the 
‘urgency of keeping up the standard of the public income, the only means left them, 
exclusive of the salaries they enjoyed, were private imposts, monopolies, or appro- 
‘priations of one kind or another; and if, as has been affirmed with great appearance 
of truth, certain portions of the government lands were omitted in the accounts 
ipresented to their new. masters, the burthen upon the rest must from this cause, as 
drom others, have fallen the heavier. 


~ Difficulties began to be experienced in realizing the assessment. A set of coer- 
Cive officers or rather farmers of the revenue were employed in the districts to ensura 
and quicken the payment. ‘These men, chiefly adventurers from Tartary or Persia, 
executed their business rigorously. Unteeling and rapacious, uncertain of holding 
their employments beyond the year, they lost no time in amassing money for them- 


selves; and the Zemindars, or principal Jand-holders,; made every extraordinary 


demand upon them, the ground of still more excessive demands upon the interior 
tenants. 


Compulsory measures came also to ke used in providing the investment of the 
Company. As the new wealth poured into their treasury could be realized in Europe 
only by the medium of commerce, the orders for that investment were at once aug- 
mented two or three fold. The produce of every country. and the demand tor that 
‘produce liaving a-certain relation to each-other, it’ was impossible that the funds now 
destined for the purchase of commodities on account of the Company, could be in- 
vested at once without extruding private merchants. European individuals also, 
confident now both of protecting and controlling their native agents, employed them 
in trade all over the country ; and the foreign European companies and their depen-- 
dents, availing themselves of the substitution of the milder genius of English rule, tor 
the prompt despotisin of the Mahomedans, every where encreased their pretensions 
and activity. ‘Lhe manutacturers were not unfrequenily obliged to accept the English 
Company's employ, and even those private agents required a preterence to other 
traders. Sone of the native dealers retired. Both natives and foreigners, especially 
those attached to the other European companies, complained ; though the latter not 
filways reasonably nor temperatcly; and in a word, violence aud’ disorder became 
too prevalent. 


~ Wherever the native agents of the English traders went, they assumed power ; they 
ioterfered in the aflairs of the country, andeven in the proceedings of the courts of 
jastice, which the Company still left solely under the control of the Nabob. These 
courts, which ought to have been the sure refuge of the oppressed, were beforc 


“systematically venal, and in’a time of divided power and general relaxation, were 


become so scandalously corrupt, as to constitute one of the most imolerable evils 
‘ander which the country groaned. ie ; 


All these causes operating with the energy ef a new revolution, produced a great 
and unhappy pressure upon the country. It was in fact without a proper head. The 
Euglish administration left the internal government to the native ministers, and these, * 
little under the influence of public spirit, (a rare quality among the Asiatics,) intent 
chiefly on the affairs ef the revenue, were unwilling to offend by honestly resisting the 
licentiousnes? of individuals. 


With respect however to the C. ‘ompany and to Europeans in general, these various’ 
evils proceeded more from the elation of new success, from extravagant notions of the 
resources of the eountry, and unreflecting eagerness, than from intentional rapacity. 
They did not feel that the cognizance of the internal affairs of the country was 4 duty 
FcSting upon them, and they may have implicitly given credit to the ministers, more 
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intelligent than themselves, for a regard to that important concern. From these 
causes, and the remoteness of the seat of English government, phiced near one of the 
extremities of the country, they remained ignorant of the true state of the interior, nor 
were they fully alvare that the. natives whom they employed would exercise against 
their own countrymen any power, even fatscly assumed, in the most unteeling and 
jniquitous manner. They had notin fine, at all preconsidered the probable effects of 
so great a change as the assignment of the Dewannee to the Cumpany *. 





In less than four years these effects showed themselves very plainly. The country 
exbibited unequivecal sighs of impoverisiument and decay. The trade to the other 
parts of India was reduced, and the revenues, with encreased exertions, could not be 
kept up to their first standard. In truth, upon a comparison of the state of the 
country in the year 1757, alter the battle of Plassey, and in 1769, when the power 
of the English, in one form or another, had predoninated twelve years, the result is 
extreinely against the revolution. The English are not directly chargeable with the 
misconduct of the Nabobs and their ministers to whom they entrusted authority, 
especially with the ruinous enormitics of Cossim Ali; but in the transter of the 
country to a set of European merchants, consequences were involved untavourable to 
its presperity. The specie which those merchants and others had for a long series 
of years aunually imported, ceased to flow in. The English Company bought their 
large investinent, encreased, to three times the amount at which it stood when 
bullion, was brought to pay for it, with the revenue of the provinces ; other com- 
panies made their purchases with money reccived from English individuals, who also 
derived it from the country ; and this-was to be the system thence turward, at least 
for the greater part of the’ exports. Neither did the evil stop here. Both the 
Company and private persons exported large sums of specie coilected there. ‘The 
quantity thus extracted from the country, even within the period spoken of, was” 
astonishing. A want of circulating medium began to be felt. ‘Ihese drains, added 
to the immense treasures which the extortich of Cossim Ali enabled him to carry off, 
exceedingly reduced the stuck of the country, and the disorders which had arisen in 
the districts thrcatened to impair its annual produce. The first person who had, the 
integrity-and resolution to call the attention of gevernment to the unbappy state of 
the country, was Mr. Becher, resident at the Durbar. 


‘Certainly a great deat was due from us to the people in compensation of the evils 
which the establishment of our power had introduced among them; and in return for 
the vast advantages which we reaped trom the change, it was bat fit that what the 
country had suffered, or was subjected unavoidably to lose by -being dependent upon 
us, should be repaid by all the benefits which good government, in consistency at 
Jeast with that dependence, could bestow. And there was in the national genius of 
Britain, formed by superior lights and juster principles, and possessed of higher 
energies, what might still render that country happicr than it bad ever been before. 


To discover and suppress the abuse of trust and power in the-collection of the. 
revenues, in the purchase of the investment, and in the conduct of the courts of 
Justice T, were the objects of another institution, which forms thé commencement 
“of a third period of territorial management. English servants of the Company were 
sent as supervisors into the districts, and the coercive officers whom the ministers had 
employed, were withdrawn. The supervisors were furnished with a commission of 
investigation and active superintendence over the various departments of provincial 
administration, the state, the peace, and order of the country ; but without the direct ‘ 
charge of any department. ‘To many persons in Europe these progressive 
assumptions of powcr may have appeared as so many exorbitant encroachments ; 
but whatever may have been thought at first even by judicious men, if we dcter- 
mined to retain the country and to govern it either to the benefit of the people, or to 
our own, they were necessary. <J'vom the first acqnisition of a controlling power to 
» the possession of the eutire exeéutive government of those provinces,’ it bas been 
found that there was no point at which to rest. Experience evinced that in every 
intermediate stage, the interest of the country was neglected, and the abuses of | 
power more felt than its protection. Our national standard of sentiments on 
; morals, 


* Mr. Verelst, who was. Governor of Bengal + Private European traders and the Native 
dauting this period, was certainly 2 man of tair | agents ot Eyropeans, who had in the beginning vf 
intentd® and correct in his per-onal condiict. | the Company's power been guilly of such @g- 
His su®cessor, Mr. Cartier, was also 2 very benest | orders in the disiricts, were by this time brought 
and aimable man. « . | under cousiderable restraint, 
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morals, undoubtedly gives a comparative elevation to the character of those who are € HAP.oI, 
reared under it. The European servants of the Company therefore, who were also Tntriduction : 
held by greater responsibilities, were worthy of more confidence than transient Prist territorial 
adventurers, ignorant and barbarous, from the upper Asia. ‘This institution was* Eh Gage ae 
the first step towards an English provincial administration, and the remote beginning eens meee 
1 & new. system, nore open to the influences of the British genius and principles. 


The supervisors rendered considerable service. Their presence in the districts 
imposed a restraint upon the native officers, and their inquiries and interferences, 
whilst they evinced the wretched state of the interior, checked many evils. But they 
- had acted oniy a very short time when the country began to suffer from another 
calamity, which in the end overwhelmed it in miscry, incomparably more dreadful 
than allit had before endured. ‘This was-the famine that began in the year 1769, 4. D. 1769 
and continued through the greatest part of 1770; of which, as few circumstantial 1770, 
relations have been given, perhaps the following account may not be unacceptable. 


The principal food of the great body of the people who inhabit our provinces, is 
rice. Of this, from the fertility of the soil, the joint effect of an ardent sun and 
of saturating periodical rains, they have annually two crops, besides a variety of 
other grain and pulse. ‘The first crop of rice is gathered in about the end of August, 
the second (which is the greatest) early in December; and ‘the other inferior articles 
from the month of February till the end of April; so that the ground brings forthé 
almost all the year round. In general the produce is so abundant as to render*’.. 
Bengal the granary of India, and it is but at considerably distant intervals that a 
séason fails. The natives indolent, improvident, fatalists, and exposed till of late 
to-be taxed.in proportion to the produce they raised, or even to have any apparent 
superfluity invaded, by their brethren in power, had never adopted the practice of 
keeping a stock of grain in case of dearth. When a season of drought therefure 
occurs, the sun, usually the great agent in fertility, parches the ground. Scarcity 
ensues; a scarcity ageravated by the eagerness which people then show to pur- 
chase rice, and by the artifices of the grain dealers, who are skilful in taking advantage 
of the public apprehension. If drought extended through two successive seasons, . 
it would almost mevitahly follow that the quantity of grain in the country would not 
be equal to the consumption of a people whose lives Gepend on the‘supply of this 
article; for extremity of want will not induce the Hindoos in general. to resort to 
animal food, especiaily the flesh of the cow, because of the horror with which they 
regard an act that they are taught to believe would incur the dreadful punishment 
of loss of caste in this live, and torments or degrading transmigrations in the next. 
The periodical rains begin early in June, and continue with intermissions till late in 
October, commonly falligg more plentifully in the two last months. 


The crops of December 1768 and August 1769, were both scanty; and throngh- 
‘out the month of October 1769, the usual period of heavy rains, which are absolutély 
necessary for the latter crop, of rice, hardly a drop fell. ‘The almost total failure 
of a third crop, after the ddficiency of the two preceding ones, filled all men with 
consternation and dismay. Some hope was still placed in the crops of inferior grain, 
-usual reaped between February and April, which every endeavour was exerted to 

“nerease ; but the refreshing showers that annually fall ia what are called the dry 
months, between January and May, also failed, and in the fatal year 1770 there. was, 
searcely any rain till late in May. The heat was insufferable, and every .kind of 
grain or pulse then growing was in a great degree dried upon the ground. Nothing 
appeared bot universal despondence and unavoidable destruction; for the same 
calamity extended to the upper India, and there was no neighbouring country that* 
had been used to furnish Bengal wita rice by sea, or that could afford an adequate 
supply. ; : 

The Company’s administration and the native: ministers early took the alarm, and 
entered upon such precautionary measures as were within their power. In September - 
1769 ,the English and all their dependents were absolutely prohibited from trading 
in rice; not because they or any other set of people were at all suspected of having 

“been monopolizing that-article, but lest on -the temptation of very high. prices, 

. European influence should in any form operate to collect such undue quantities as 

tnight aggravate the scarcity. General and strict injunctions were also. published 
against hoarding grain, buying or selling it clandestinely, or carrying on any dealings 
in it but at the public markets; and a stock of rice, amounting to. 60,000 maundes; 
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ioMr. Grant's State was laid in for the use of the army, a measure.to which the preservation of our 
“Tof Society.imorg  nititary power-and indced of the country may be ascribed; for it is. not to be 

the Astatic Subjects : Zs 7 : 
of Great Britain, doubted that want would bave made the soldicry throw off all command, ‘and seek 
4 subsistence with,their arms in their hands, which must have produced total anarchy. 
‘The prime mover in ali these measures also was Mr. Becher *, resident at the 


Durbar. 


The famine was felt in all the northern districts of Bengal as early as the month of 
November 1769, and before the end of April following, had spread desolation 
through the three provinces. Rice rose gradually to four, dud at length to ten, 
times its usuul price, but even at that rate was not to be had. Lingering multitudes 
were seen secking subsistence from the leaves and bark of trees. In the country 
the highways-and fields were strewed, in towns the sircets and passages .choaked, 
with the dying and the dead. Miultitudes flocked to Moorshedabad, the capital. 
It became more necessary to draw supplies to that city, and no endeavour was 
spared to bring all the gvain in the country to market. Subscriptions were set on 
foot. The Company, the Nabub, the Ministers, European and native individuals, 
contributed for feeding the poor. In Muoorshedabad alone 7,000 were. daily fed 
for several months, and the same practice was followed in other places; bit the 
good effects were hardly discernible amidst the general devastation. In and about 
the capital, the mortality increased so fast, that it became necessary to keep a set of 
persons: constantly employed in removing the dead from ‘the streets and roads, and 
these unfortunate victims were placed in hundreds on rafts and floated down the 
river. At length the persons employed in this sad office died also, probably from 
the sioxious cfluvia they imbibed; and-for a time, dogs, jackalls, and vultares were 
the only scavengers. It was impossible to stir abroad without breathing an offensive 
air, without hearing frantic cries, and seeing numbers of different ages and sexes in 
every stage of suflering and death. The calamity was not less ja other quarters ;. in 
many places whole families, in otliers, the people of entire villages had expired, 
Even in that country there, were persons who fed on forbidden and abhorred 
animals, nay, the child on its. dead parent, the mother on her child. At length a 
gloomy calin succeeded. Death had ended the miseries of a great portion of the 
people, and when a new crop came forward in August, it had in some parts, no 
owners. The number which fell in this period of horror has been variously 
estimated, and may perhaps be moderately taken at three millions. 


‘Tt. nrust be very evident from a simple review of this desclating event that it wes 
the visitation’ of Heaven, not the work of man. Those Eastern countries have un- 
happily. been too well acquainted with this species of calamity in all ages. Upon ° 
turning to the last ceatury only, the records of the Compaay mention :a destructive 
famine in Surat and the neighbouring countries about the year 1630. Dow gives 
an account of a prodigious one almost general in the Mogul empire, anno. 1663, 
Angtances might easily be multiplied by a more particular research; in our time, we 
have,seen several on the Coast of Coromandel, the lat of which a few years ago 
destroyed multitudes. Since the. awful wra of 1770, there have been two seasons 
of great scarcity in Bengal, the years 1783 and 1788. The dearth in those years 
was only partial, but the common people were driven to great distress and some 
perished. Lord Cornwallis seeing how much the country was exposed to calamities 
of this sort, instituted public granaries in, Bengal, in which a stock of grain should 
always bé preserved against emergencies, Indecd if we could suppose that any man 
or set of men, especially European servants of the Company who had easy means * 
of acquiring wealth, could have been so iron-hearted as to form the design-of enrich- 
ing themselves by with-holding sustenance irom their fellow creatures, if we could 
suppose they could have borne the sight, even for the first week or day. of the 
miseries under which a whole people were sinking, if we could suppose further that 

ey i So after 


of rice, in value about 20,000 rupees. Perhaps 
the purchase of a stock of rice for the Company’s 


* A man noted for his honesty and humanity ; 
_whose anxiety and exertions for aileviating the 


miseries of that whole period ended in an ine ss 

that almost cost him his life. Yet on his retura 

to England he found himself traduccd as the 

author.of the famine. ‘This calumny is said to 

have had ‘ifs rise at “the French settlement of 

Chandernapore, ‘in the vicinity of which an agent 

“ef his had in the year 1769, before things game to 
extrenpity, some articles of the provisions of the 
former year selling off, and among them a parcel 
nt 


troops may also have éontributed to suggest the 
idea of a monopoly. ‘It is from a MS. account, 
of which the materizls were furnished by him 
when the event was recent, that this relation (of 
the facts stated in which the writer hereof was als 


an eye-witness) is chiefly taken. a 


_Another gentleman, stil] living, was also accused, 
of being the author of the famine, though be was 
in England when it commenced, i: 
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after denying every thing human for the sake of gain, they could so far forego their 
own object as instead of accepting a four-fold, nay ten-fold price, to allow those who 
would purchase, to die in immense multitudes for want; ‘if we could entertain ali 
these extravavant suppositions, and the equally extravagant one of a general mono-* 
poly of the produce ot a great country, still: a little cool reflection upon the means 
of accomplishing « scheme so flagitious, would show that the execution of it would 
be absolutely inapracticable. 

It is perfectly established that the dearth was general over the three provinces, 
and in all ruinously severe. A monopoly therefore, if that had been the cause, 
must have been general also. It is easy to conceive how one quarter could he de- 
prived of its: produce to supply another, but when in all quarters there was a like 
destitution, if we suppose this to have proceeded from monopoly, we must also 
suppose not a simple operation of emptying one district to fill another, still less to 
surcharge any other, because that would be to go from a better market to a worse 
one; but a local monopoly in every township, fecping up, not sending away, the 
grain found within its circle. Let us now enquire, into the lowest quantity of grain 
that can he supposed to have been hoarded. In the course of twelve months, 
three millions of people are estimated to have died; that is, nearly one-third of the 
whole population; but asa third of the usual allowance of food might have preserved 
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life, we should hence be led to conclude that the grata, retailed in that year was.two-. . 
thirds at least below the quantity usually vended. .As, further, the failure would fall... 
‘chiefly on those who in times of common plenty earned only a subsistence, and these’ - 


may be computed at eight in ten of the comimunity, the deficiency in the supply of: 


the markets that year may well be rated at two-thirds of the usual consnmption of 
-Gght millions of pecple, that is somewhat more than one-half of the whole quantity 
brought to market, in ordinary times: and if this was occasioned by monopoly, se 
much must have been kept up. But let us assume what would be the most plausible. 
theory, thata real scarcity, to a certain extent, was rendered severely fatal by the 
supervention of monopoly; of what magnitude must we conceive. the monopoly to 
be, in order to become thus operative? Here. we must go on un ample supposition ; 
for if monopolists had thought of contenting themselves with collecting, for instance, 
only a month's demand at a time, their main purpose would. have been defcated, 
because iu the mean while the rest would have found a distribution in the usual way. 
They must therefore have bought up largely at or before the reaping of a crop, and 


bought up more than they withheld, because part of their purchases we must sup- . 


‘pose would be resok!. If then we admit a real scarcity which would have occasioned 
‘2 mortality of a million of people, (which prejudice has never granted,) and ascribe 
the mortality of the other two millions who perished, to monopoly, concluding as we 
are obliged, that this monopoly consisted only of two great operations, that is, on the 
December crop of 1768, and the August crop of 1769, then the quantity of grain 


hoarded up will turn out to have been one-third of the market supply of ordinary 


years: and assigning in such years to fen millions of persons, the young and the adult 
taken together, half'a seer (or a pound) of rice per diem, which is a moderate allow- 
ance, that thizd will amount to six hundred and four tuillions of seers, or fifteen 
millions of maunds; which at a rupee each, a probable purchase-price in a time of 
real scarcity which we here suppose, will amount to filteen millions or a crore and a 
“half of rupees, one half perhaps of the whole circulating medium of the provinces 
at that time, and such a capital in the hands of those suspected of being concerned, 
'@8 no extravagance of credulity can hold to be supposable. 


But we have not yet seen all the difficulties. The three provinces contain 150,000 
Square miles, and if we reckon fifteen square miles for the sphere of one monopoly 
agent, (which surely, after allowing for water, is an average full as much as he could 
compass, )-aud reckon further two assistants only to each agent, we shall have thus 
ten thousand monopoly stations, and thirty thousand persons employed at thein. 
‘Such a set of operations, or the hundredth part of them, and operations continued 
through a whole year, would have furnished uncontroulable evidence to all men. The 

. Natives. aregindeed patient in suffering, when they think suffering inevitable; they 
soffered in that-calamity with wonderfal passiveness; but if they had traced their 
miseries to any source like this, the country would have soon ruoy with their com- 
plaints. They are known to be -claniorous even on trivial occasions where any 

_ Tedress is possible. They have been known in a time. of scarcity, merely appre- 
hended or artificial, to have carried urgent representations against the grain dealers ; 
they did“so at the period spoken oi, as ‘long as ‘they thought that those-“gealers 
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secreted any grain, which according to their usual practice, they may have done, 
thereby unnecessarily adding to the evil. Lut very probably. it the people had seen 
that the calaunities of that period proceeded from human bands. they would not bave 
“borne them; they would have helped themsclves to grain; perhaps have risen upon 
their European masters. No, they well knew aad acknowledged whence their 
distresses came; they foresaw them in the drought of successive seasons, a dreught 
not confined to their provinces; and felt in them the dispensation of a. superior 
Power. This was one of those severe inflictions of the Almighty, by which offending 
-ereatures, who forget their Maker, are reminded of his being, aud of his government 
-of the universe. ‘Those poor peopic sought by superstitious observances to propitiate 
their deities, but they were “ Geds that could not sace,” and their votaries remained 
without any moral change. 





The members of administration appointed from England by Parliament in 1773,.a 
few years aiter the famine, with a special view tu the discovery of abuses, men zealous 
jn the execution of their trust, and free in expressing the most unfavourable opinions, 
never intimated the suspicion of monopoly; but always spoke of the famine as a 
natural evil of most destructive consequences, still visible in the country. Lord Corn- 
wallis, if he had not judged in the same way, would not have contented himself. with 
proposing only the simple preventive of an establishment for storing part of the surplus 
‘produce of plentiful years. Yet wonderful to consider, without any proof, without 
investigation, without one well authenticated adequate tact, the belief of a monopoly 
“by sone servants of the India Company bas been, and perhaps may still be, very 





_’ general in the western world. The French of Chandernagore, like the rest of that: 


‘A, D.1772 


nation, too ready to blacken the British conduct in India, are accused, and with ap- 
parent reason, of being the authors of this tale. Frown Chandernagore it first passed 
to Calcutta, and {rom these places it was then transmitted to Paris, to London, and to 
all Europe. Ithas been registered as truth in the page of history, has been the pub- 
lic subject of religious lamentation, has been embalmed in verse, and still remains 
such a foul stain upon the British character, as the annals of any people can hardly 
parallel. Such is the power of credulity. . In this case it uct only ‘ gave to airy 
“ nothing atocal habitation and a name,” but it ascribed to a phantom, effects, which 
chad that phantom bgen a reality, it was incapable of producing. Nothing short ofan 
absolute want of a sufficient stock of food in the country, could have occasioned so 
‘dreadful a devastation of the human race. ‘The whole idea of a monopoly of any 
kind or degree, (unless such a natural aggravation of real scarcity as the eagerness of 
‘the people to lay in some store, and the rctention of native grain dealers may have 
created,) the present writer, himself an eye-witness of that dire calamity, and with 
particular means of information, most assuredly believes to be without foundation, 
and to have originated in calumny or in error. ‘This testimuny, due to truth and to 
the British character, he is able deliberately and conscientiously to deliver; and 
though his main design may not have calle: fur so tull an exposition of a collateral 
subject, yet since the current of time swiftly ‘removes the opportunitics uf giving and 
receiving information, he hopes he shall be pardoned in availing himself of the 
present occasion, to perform what he thinks an act of justice and ot duty. 


The subject of territorial administration shall now be continued. In 1772 the 
principle of sending English supervisors into the districts, considered here as intro- 
ducing a third period, was enlarged by a very important measure which completed 
the change begun in the adoption of that principle. ‘ihe Company stood forth as 
Dewan: hitherto the office continued to be executed by native uiinisters’ who resided * 
at Moorshedabad, the old seat of governmentand of the public Exchequer, ‘These 
ministers, with the officers whom.they employed in the districts, were now laid aside, 
and the Company by the agency of their own'servants, took upon themselves the 
‘entire care aud collection of the revenues. ‘The Governor and Council with their 
former controlling power, joined that of cognizance and executive management, which 
“had been till then vested in those ministers. They removed the ostensible seat of 
Government and of the Exchequer to Calcutta, the principal English settlement ; 
‘they divided the three provinces into collectorships, and stationed en European | 

- servant of the Company in each of those divisions as collector. 


This change threw also the judicial administration of the country in civil affairs, 
into the hands of the English, .-Under the government which the: Wahomedans had 
for many centuries maintained -in Bengal, they established also their owa system of 
laws, ‘and it was the standard of decision in all cases civil and criminal, exclusive of 
7 7 : ; those 
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those between Hlindoos, which were determined hy the code of that people. The CHAR. & 
Nazim, or ruler, in person executed the office of supreme criminal judge. By deputy Inproduction : 
he also administered in the principal civil court appointed for the cognizance of all British territorial: 
matters of property, excepting claims of land-and inheritance, which fell within a pag oie atzon tn, 
third department called the Dewannce ddalet, or Court of the Dewan, to whom ‘ . 
-as the Emperor's officer for the collection of the revenues, all causes relating to the 

details of that extensive province, and particularly to property ia laud, were referred, 

From the time of the Company's accession to the office of Dewan, the authority of 

the Dewannee Court naturally enough encreased, till.at length it became in effect, 

the sole tribunal for civil suits. In this state, as appertaining to the department of 

the revenues, it fell into the charge of the Company’s servants when they assumed 

the executive management of that branch; and they immediately proceeded to make 

various regulations and improvements in the administration of civil justice. ‘They 

appointed a Provincial Dewannee Court in every collectorship, over which the 

English collector was to préside ; they even modified, in some respects, the adminis- 

tration of criminal justice, which was peculiarly the province of the Nabob; ap- 

pointing inferior criminal courts in. the districts, and subjecting them, as well 

as the principal criminal court, to English superintendence. Thus .evéry inter- 

posing medium between the English and their Indian subjects was removed; they 

came then to transact immediately with each other. The dircet authcrity of the 

English pervaded the interior of the provinces, and the Native or Country Govern- 

ment, saving only the prerogative of the Nabob as chief criminal magistrate, was in. 

form and in fact done away. 


Many obstacles to good government were dissipated by this change. The English 
administration entered upon their new functions witha tone of intelligence aud vigour. 
Besides introducing more method and order into the conduct of the public business, 
they set themselves to correct some of the most prominent of those abuses by which. 
the country had been so long oppressed. In collecting the revenue for instance from 
the ryots or husbandmen, there was no fixed standard. Agreements did indeed pass 
between the landholders and their tenants at the beginning of the year (for their leases 
extended only to one year), but as before hinted, those agreements were commonly 
broken by the stronger party upon a thousand pretences, of which the superior made 
himself the judge, and this practice opened a door of exaction to every subordinate 
officer of the revenue. Hence the people never knowing what portion of the produce 
of their labour would be left to them, were not only impoverished but discouraged 
from exertion. 

Exactions still more scandalous were practised in the judicial courts. The \ 
Phousdary, or criminal court, raised a revenue by the impositicn of fines upon crimes 
and misdemeanors tried befure it, having thus a direct interest in the multiplication 
of accusativns, and in finding the accused guilty. The government of 1772 styles 
its exactions, “ detestable and unauthorized, but yet imitated by every farmer and 
“ aumil in the province.” 


The Dewannee, or civil court, in like manner, wherever it could, had recourse 
to heavy arbitrary fines. Things however sanctioned by the native government even 
down to the period now spoken of, may give a more striking idea of the state of the 
country. In law copcerns the civil courts were allowed to take a commission, some- 
tines amounting to one-fourth, upon the sums recovered on their awarde; in the 

revenue, the inhabitants of a town or district, however reduced in number, were 
obliged to make up the assessment at which that division had been rated by govern- 
ment, that is, to pay the rents of those who were dead or fled, as well as their own. 
This principle, which must surprise persons unacquainted with that country, was acted. 
upon even after the famine; and the greatest wonder is, haw the people could subsist 
under such a¢cumulated barbarous itmpositions. 


. The: English government of 1772, appears to have set.out in the sincere desire of” 
alleviating the sufferings of that people. But the first yreat financial measure which 
they adopted, produced most unhappy effects. __In opposition to the annual leases, 
which were certainly very exceptionable, the idea of farming the lands tor long terms 
of years had been frequently sugzested, and came at length to be regarded as a remedy 
‘for many existing evils. - Sufficierit attention however. was not paid to the wide dis- 
tinction which exists between the landholder having an interest in the suil, and the 
revenue farmer, whose principal object it must ever be not to consider the permanest 
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welfare of a district or an estate, but the best return “Hie“€an draw fronr it ‘withie: the 
term.of his. engagement. ‘The desire of keeping up the collections as rear as possible 
to their former standard, still haunted the-councils of the Directors at home and of 
‘the servants abroad. - Under the idea that there were hidden resources in the country, 
(which might be so far justified, that early subductions and alienations had been made 
from the exchequer lands, but the resumption of them was become extremely difficult, - 
whilst the general circumstances of the. country: had. decayed,). and in the view of 
uniting. increase of revenue with ease. to the people, it was determined: to iease the 
lands af Bengal on farm for five years; and that their utmost: value might be ascer- 
tained, these farms were put up to public auction. Calcutta banians, money dealers, 
and adventurers, were among the highest bidders.. The: country: was hence given 
into their hands, under a positive condition: indeed fer the equitable treatment of the 
occupants of the soil; but the ancient usage of collecting the instalment of the month, 


within the month,. was still followed by the farmers; and if there.was any interference 


with even the most violent exercise of their authority, they had to-plead. the impos- 
sibility.of realizing the-revenue and making good their engagements. ~The English 
collectors, afraid perhaps of having a failure in. the revenue ascribed to them, were 
scldom tilling to interpose except. in flagrant cases; and the. poor people preferring 
often the first loss to, subsequent litigations, or- wearied out by the protractions-of the 
other party, had little redress. “At the end of five years, an immense balance of the 
stipulated revenue was due by the farmers,-and the country. having been in’ effect 
delivered again into the hands of natives, still:continued.to suffer... 


It has been said in favour of the English government, that under it, and evén within» 
the period of which we: now treat, Bengal: has -enjoyed -a tranquillity from~ hostile 
assaults and commotions, rarely-experienced .under its former masters.’ But though 
Kittle. disposed to -panegyrize Mahomedan. governments, we- must observe, that this 
comparison.can hardly: be meant. to extend.to.the times anterior to the dismremberment 
of the Mogul Empire. “The usurpation of Aliverdi Khan, who waded “to power 


through perfidy and blood*, provoked the “court -of Delhi-to. encourage: an invasion’ 


of. the country by-the Mbarattas, and for: several-years they harassed : the: districts: 
west of: the Ganges, the far larger divisions en: the.castern side. of that river reinaining 
all the time perfectly safe. But from the.establishment of Aurungzebe-on the imperial! 
throne; unti! the invasion-of Nadir. Shaw,.a period of eighty ycars, Bengal enjoyed. 
profound -peace without, :and experienced only. few, and these transient disturbances, 


‘within. 


‘Jf however, a comparison of this kind is to be instituted, it must be‘carried much’ 
-forther.. Under the government of .the last'two regular viceroys, Jaffier Khan, and. - 
»Shujah Khan, who ruled in ‘succession near forty years f, the. state of the country: 
-svas:entinently ‘flourishing; and is yet -a. subject of. celebrity. Jafiier Khan indecc 
-appears to have:been' culpably as wellas unnecessarily severe in inflicting personab 


_ qpunishments upon the zemindars, and this part of. his conduct has brought reproacht 


‘or fore 


upon his memory; but he strenuously protected the common. people, and snost ably” 
‘administered: the. affairs.of the soubab, . His successor is represented to have been 
@.nian, singularly beneficest and humane. ‘Under both, the taxes were little felt, and. 
jn. the time.of the latter, though the annual tribute: remitted to Delhi was usually a 

crore of. rupees,. local collectors were seldom requisite, the zemindars’ paying their 
rents. immediately into the. royal treasury.” Even after the usurpation of Aliverdi 

_ Khan, that class. of -persons was so opulent, as at one time to give him-a donation of 
a croré of ‘rupees, and at another time fitty lacs,.towards defraying his extraordinary 

expences in repelling the. Mharattas: ” ‘The general power and authority of the empire 
were a protection to this dependency of it; its military, force, especially during the 

jong administration of Jaffer Khan, was inconsiderable, its civil administration simple 

and economical, and it had no separate political-relations to maintain with neighbouring 

gn countries,” Easy, in short, in its finances, moderate in its expenditure, and 

‘free from the state, the charges, and. cares of independent: dominion, ‘ifs inhabitants 
énjoyed in the occupations‘ef agriculture-and cemmerce, public peace and abundance, 
Under the violent assumption of Aliverdi Khao, its coniections ofs.a-political nature 





were 
54, D.1 748. -} succeeded in 1756 by bis grandson Surajah Dowlab, 
Sujah Khan died in.1739, and was succeeded | who was deprived. of the musnud and his lify-in 


“by his sun Siffefaz Khan, whe was deposed and | consequence of the battle of Plassey, anno 17573 

slain by Aliverdi Khan in 1741. Aliverdi: Khan | so that from the death of Shujab ‘Khan to’ the 

posseesed the government fifteen years, and was | ascendeney of the English power, was only*eigh- 
succeeded | teen years. : , 
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‘were'still very limited, for it had nothing to fcar from its neighbours, except onthe CHAP. 4, 
western side, and he scems never to have cast an ambitious view beyord the provinces | Introduction: 
" which -he wrested from the family of bis ancient master. But Bengal, as held by us, by Hoan ae 
“possesses the rank of a sovereign state; it is the head member of an empire whose ‘The Kase, 
parts are remotely separate from each other, and intermix with the ‘territories of ee 
several powerful princes; it contributes to the support and defence of the other : 
_ divisions of British Asia; and supposing its system of foreign policy to be entirely 
pacific, it is‘Hable to be affected at so many points, that the government of it requires 
far greater resources than were necessary when it was merely a dependent province: 
‘The tribute then which it pays to us, being at-least equal to what the Mogul Emperors 
derived from it, -and neither its population nor produce, as we have already found 
teagon to.conclude, greater than in their time, ‘it wil! follow that the inhabitants must 
now be more bighiy assessed than they were under their formerrulers, not excepting 
even. the usurpers. © And if this state should pursue plans of -offensive policy towards 
its neighbours, it night multiply beyond-calculation its exigencies and dangers, end 
thus aggravate ¢till more the disparity between its actual and preceding situation, It 
is indecd possible, as has been already observed, to render the country happier under 
- our government. than it ever was before; but alter it had experienced so many con+ 
“yulsions, we need: hardly look even for an equality, ‘in the earlier unsettled stages cf 
‘Our management. . 





The time of which’ we now spcak may be ‘called a period ‘of experiment. It is 
-évident that with respect to the revenues, on the due regulation of which the ease of 
the people so much depended, the great desideratum was to fix a just ‘standard for 
their amount, and to provide for the certain unoppressive realization of that amount. 
This was soon perceived ; ‘but there were various Opinions concerning the best mode 
‘of attaining that, in the propricty of which all agreed, and whilst discussions were 
“eonfinued, current exigencies frequently decided. It can be no presuuiption to 
-assert, ‘that our first and main duty then was to-establish a just and. compreheisive 
“gystem of domestic policy, to cherish our subjects, promote internal improvement, and 
7 : : ices seats 
according to the maxim recommended, and thence dignified, by Lord Clive, - to 
-cultivate our garden.” : ; 


The remote distance of the supreme directive seat of our authority was an obstacle, 
‘to the: settlement of wise plans of internal government. Persons at home could: 
seldom act but upon transmitted information. Distrust produced hesitation. . The’ 
“constitution of the Company left the executive body without sufficient controul, and’ 
divisions weakened its energy. Official changes, both here and abroad, interrupted: 
“the progress of measures, and though the objects which ought to be pursued were un- 
derstood, there was still uncertainty as to the sactifices which might be hazarded in 
“new attempts. 


Such considerations as these may, probably, among others, have produced the 
legislative interference of 1773 by which a new constitution was given-to the goverits -.4;-D, 19%, 
tas 1433 BY : 8 ; A 773 
‘ment of Bengal, and a majority of the members which were to compose it, sent from 


England, the rest being selected from the former administration. 


' Whatever may be the views which the conviction of the writer has led him to 
entertain of the affairs of this period, he will surely be pardoned in -wishing to: avoid, 
-as far as can possibly consist with any fairness to his subject; the introduction of con- 
troversial topics, always unpleasant, upon an occasion like the present. Where he is 
Jed: to notice events which come within that description, his aim will be to consider 
them, not with relation to the motives which may have produced them, or their 
intrinsic character, but to their influence upon the condition -of the people of our: 
eastern dominions, and as articles of a national account, between those possessions 
and this country. - Instead then, of entering into the merits of the contests which soon 
erose in the new government of Bengal, we may be allowed to remark, that however 
well intended the institution of that government might be, it was at first unhappily 
compounded.’ Only upon the supposition of a-coincidence of opinions respecting - 
past as well ae present measures, which from the circumstances of that institution 
‘seems not to have been expected, could dissentions have been thought avoidable; and 
if they should arise, as may more particularly have been ‘apprehcnded, concerning 
former acts, a disapprobation of which must implicate the eredit both of the preceding 
administration, and of those connected with it, a divided government and state were, 
naturally to be looked for. That these consequences, proceeding from criminatory 
réfrospections, and the utmost discordance of opinion upon various important. qiees- 
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tions, did soon follow, is well known. And they produced unhappy effects upon the 
adininistration of affairs, upon the European service of the Company, and upon the 


people. ‘The relief oF the country was still suspended ; and the failure of the first 


, great measure adopted at home for thisend, may have prevented a progress to others 


of executive and ‘official regulation, probably at that time secn to be requisite, and 
subsequently included in the parliamentary provisions of 1784. Into the subjects of 
these we forbear to enter, although aitcr. all the candour and discrimination which 
would be solicitously exercised in treating of them, doubtless they would be found to 
discover a distinct source of pressure upon the country. 


Hitherto, from the period of the revolution in 1757, we have not seen the English, 
on the side of Bengal, engaging in any offensive alliances or wars with the neigh- 
bouring country powers. T he: system recommended by Lord Clive and inculcated ‘by 
the Company, was, to avoid schemes of conquest, and political intrigues with the 
native princes, improving our domestic state, and making ourselves respected for 
our moderation and good faith. Upon these principles, his Lordship and his Select 
Committee * had the magnanimity to restore to Shujah Dowlah the dominion of 
Oude, after victory had chastised an unprovoked aggression of that prince, and made 
us the arbiters of his fatet. A deviation from this system began in 1774, having 
professedly for one object, the pecuniary advantage of the Company; and a much 
wider departure from it was made in 1778, by carrying offensive war, with a view 
to. the acquisition of territory, into the w ‘est of India. The long duration, the ex- 

ternal effects, and the issue of this war, are sufficiently known. At home it plunged 

the government into a.sea of military and political cares, that left little time or oppor- 
tunity for the study and application of those protecting cher ishing measures, which 
the state of the country required ; it incurred an enormous expense, a heavy load of 
debt ; and, when the public resources were greatly exhausted, to all these evils suc- 
ceeded the attacks of Hyder Ali in the Carnatic, anda defensive war suninn hin 
and.the French, the support of which-chiefly fell upon Bengal. 


Such were the necessities to which our affairs were then reduced, that although 
we had before acquired a very for hidding experience of the farming system, a tem- 
porary recourse was again had to it in several districts, some of w which were swept 
by the renters: with a rigour that became afterwards a subject of public inquisition. 
Thus, notwithstanding the useful regulations begun in 1772, through errors or de- 
fects in carrying the designs then adopted into execution, through the effects of 
intestine divisions, fluctuating counsels, foreign wars, and real or conceived exigen- 
cies of government, added to its common cares, a series of twelve years past without 
the application of any cflectual relief to the state of the country, without acting 
steadily and systematically upon the acknowledged necessity of fixing on Just prin- 
ciples. the extent of our demarid upon the territorial possessions, and giving the 
people, once for all, rest and exemption from every species of “arbitrary 
taxation, 

About this time the legislature again interposed. The parliamentary regulations 

of 1784 went upon principles well adapted to the correction of the evils which pre- 
vailed in our Indian “governments and possessions, and’ to the invigoration of the 
authority “of thé home administration over them. If: they established a new power 
in giving the state a controul respecting the affairs of India, they established new 
But: after all, it is to be acknowledged, that whatever laws may be 
enacted ‘for the government of those distant dependencies, inhabited by a people 
so dissimilar to the European nations, the efficacy of those laws must ever essentially * 


‘depend on the pharaciey of the persons to whom the execution of them is en-: 


ttpeted Bi 
The 


= Consisting of - Messrs. Sumner, Carnac, 
Verelst, and Sykes. 

+ In 1764. A time may perhaps come when 
it will seem less extravagant than it might now 
be thought, to insinuate; that it had possibly been 
well for us, notwithstanding the private wealth 
and -even public subsidies derived from our con- 
nection with Oude, if we had to the present day 
adhered to the ‘general spirit of Lord Clive’s 
policy, The late war with ‘lippoo was a forced 

departure frem the pacific system, and the am- 
Dition and perfidy of Indian powers may possibly 
exposé us to new necessities of the same kind, 
until they are taug ight a better conduct, by our con- 

tinued 


tinued euperiority and moderation. But this probable 
necessity of extending our conquests is one of the 
disadvantages attaching to our dominion in Hin- 
Gostan, for the wider it spreads the more vulne- 
rable we become. Jt was the unwieldiness of the 
Mogul Empire that accelerated ?ts fall; the loss. 
of distant provinces being the rise of new enemies, 
and loss of reputation also, 

t If the sule object of this review were not to 
treat of measures immediately affecting the natives, 
av economical retrenchment made at this time in 
the different departments of the Bengal goyern- 
ment, under Sir John Macpherson, weuld deserve 
to be introduced here with applause. 
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“The fourth and last 


period of which :it was intended to-speak was-now 


ess 
approaching, 


and brought with it a great and happy change for th€ natives of Bengal. Under 


the auspices of 
with enlarged and upri 
duct of Lord Ceri 
fully attained. 
Bengal, 


ght views, 
wailis, the 








the parliamentary system just alluded to, administered -at home 
and seconded abroad by -the excellent -con+ 
objects till then ineffectually ‘proposed, ‘have been 
A new constitution has been established for the Jand tenures of 
whereby hereditary property in them is ‘secured, the tax payable by the 


proprietors to goverament is equitably and unalterably settled, industry and improve-- 
‘went are heuce encouraged, and provision is made for the extension of the same 


encotragement, the same 


Thi 








made by his Lordship. in the adminis 
judge remained still vested in the 


enjoyment of rights, to every inferior occupant-of the soil. 
ia effect the foundation of a constitution for the country, because ‘the govern- 
anent is bound by it as well as the.subicct. 


Very essential reforms have also been 


by whom the inferior courts were filled with wean retainers of his own, who paid for 


their. places. y 
than the adininistration of these persons. 


ment.was reproached by it, yet reluctant to touch the remaining preregative of the 


Nabob, it endured this evil long; but see 


yo other measures of refetan could 


prosper whilst such a source of flagrant abuse was tolerated, the good of the peop'e 
at Icngth absolutely demanded an interference, and the Nabob appointed the Company 
his.delegates in the office of supreme criminal judge. The Governor General and 


Members of Council then took upon themselves the execution of this office. 


The 


chief.criminal court was removed to Calcutta, the collectors in the disiriets were 
invested.with the powers of magistracy, for the apprehension and confinement of 


‘delinquents. 
cipal divisions-of the country, 


Courts of circuit for the trial of criminals were establisted in the prin- 
and filed with English judges selected from the most 
experienced of the servants of the Compa 
which was before made up of the vilest perv 
anew, and filled with men of principle and ability, 


In a word, this great department 

: , g , 
rsions of legal power, was compesed 
placed under the strongest respou- 





‘sibilities, and acting upon a system which was to carry the ingpcetion and the 


dispensation of the laws regularly into eve 


in the districts were subjected to the 


ry section of the country. ven Europeans. 
authority of the provincial laws, and in civil 


affairs the Dewannce Cou t, properly so called, that is the court of the coliector for 


the trial of revenue causes, 


‘to be referred to the civil judge of the 
collections, 


delay in decisions, the consequence ef divided attention, anda 





‘to a denial of 


was abolished 
judge where he was a party ; but all revenue cases, 


istice, would be prevented, 


: that officer was no longer allowed to 
as well as other civil suits, were 


district, who was to have no concern with the 
but to be employed solely in 


the administration of justice ; whereby 
grievance almost equal 
To his court also, the commercial agents 


of the Company, who liad becn, in consideration of the nature of their business, 


exempted in some dexree froin the ordinary 
regularly to refer all matters of litigation 0: 


law, in a word, is now 
“government .and its subjects *, 
administered, the Hindoo 


ccurring within their 
made the arbiter in all matters of property, even between the 
With regard to the rulesby which justice was to be 
and Mahomedan codes were in 


routine of court processes, were henceforth 
departments. The 


general to be the standard 


for the respective subjects of them, but tempered, in some instances where they are 


* It is to be remembered, that nothing said 
here or elsewhere in this treatise respecting the 
administration of justice, whas relation to the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature, established by’ his 
Majesty at Tort William. ‘That tribunal seems 
to have been instituted with two views; the first 
to answer more eflectually the purposes for which 
the municipal court, calied the Mayor's Court, had 
been established at Calcutta in the merely com- 
mercial times of the Company, namely, to ad- 
minister justice ,to British subjects, and to all 
persons living under the British flag; the sceond 
to answer another purpose, which the acquisition 


of territory was thought to have rendered neces- | 


sary, the affording of aa asylum to the natives of 
the acquired provinces who might be aggrieved 
by the English, The jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court therefore, now extends over all British-born 
subjects residing within the provinces, for all acts 
done by them against each other or against na- 

tives 5 
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barbarous 


tives; it extends over-some of the immediate 
native dependents of the. English, and over such 
other natives as may by voluntary agreement, in 
any czse submit themselves to it; and it extends 
also over all persons, of whatever nation, living 
within the limits of the English flag, as they were 
defined prior to our acquisition of territorial 
possessions, But the Judicial Courts, which the 
Mogul Emperors had established in those pos- 
‘Sessions, were continued after the transfer to the 
Company, and the regulation and controul of 
those Courts are now vested in’ the British 
government of Bengal, independent of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature ; over then: that Court bas 
ne power; to them only the natives of the pro-- 
vinces, not in the service of the English, that is 
to say, the great body of the people, are amenable? 
and it ts of them only, and of the reforms mde iw 
. 


them, that we all along here ueat. 


F 
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ration of justice.{ The office of supreme criminal . 
Nabob, represented by some Mussulman delegate, 


Nothing can be conceived more defective, oppressive, and scandalous, | 
‘The country groaned under it, the govern- 
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vGrant’s State parbsrous and cruel, by the mildness of British sentiments, end improved in others 


. aye Py 3 > ays 
which, have relation to objects of political economy. “ These codes,” says Lord 
- Cornwallis in his minute introductory of this great reform, “ are still in force, as far 
y ; ; 
U “as recards religious tenets, marriage, caste, inheritance, and some other oints.’ 
Fy fey 9 Ne > > 


Thus by the measures of his Lordships administration, important rights of property, 
never before enjoyed, and ameliorated legal constitution, really adequate to the 
protection of those rights, have been conferred upon our Asiatic subjects in Bengal. 


Nor are these the only grand events by which the government of Lord Cornwallis 
has been marked as a providential blessing, and has become an epoch to that country. 
He has given a new tone, a new principle of purity and vigour to the British admini- 
stration there; order and ceonomy, integrity and zeal, pervade all its departments ; 
for, exhibiting in bis own conduct an example of equity on the part of government, 
he has been solicitous that all inferior authorities should follow it; and no where, it 
may be’ safely affirmed, throughout his Majesty's dominions, has public business been 
transacted, so far as the civil servants of the Company are concerned, with more 
public principie than in Bengal, under the influence of the spirit and the conduct of 

‘that illustrious nobleman. Distinguished among many other valuable qualities by 
good sense and magnanimity, which enable him. with ease to cet the most trying 
exigencies, yet capable of descending to the smallest concerns, acquainted himself 
with all aifairs and with the officers employed in them; by his intelligence. and the 
uprightness of lis own character he has overawed corruption, and by kind’con- 
ciliating manners, flowing from a generous and modest mind, has produced, in the 

midst of a system of reform, attachment both to bimsclf and to that system. 








It would be casy and gratifying, if it ceme within the scope of this essay, to dilate 
upon other parts of his Lordship’s character ; his justice and good faith towards the . 
Tndiaw powers, his atchievements in war, and lis moderation in victory: but it may 
suffice to say, that whether we look to his internal administration or to his foreign 
“policy, to his talents for civil government or for military alfairs, to his conduct towards 
the Natives or Europeans, towards enemies or friends, we must rejoice that.such an 
example of character, and of British character, has been displayed t6 the inhabitants 
of the East. Let it not then be imagined that any remarks which are made in the © 
following pages are intended to derogate, or can justly be conceived to derogate from 
the merit of his administration. Even had there been any grounds which could give 
colour to such an attempt, one who caa neitber speak of bis government, nor of 
himself without sentiments of respect and attachinent, would have been among the 
last to engage in it. 





It will now be fit to advert to the othcr Tedian possessions held by the Company 
in fall property; and aiter whai has been said, a very brief notice of their state will 
he sufficient. “Benares, which is completely incorporated, with our dominions on the 
Ganges, has reccived the full benefits of the improvements made in Bengal. The 
Northern Circars have continued, until very lately, in a situation similar to that of 
Bengal under the second period of our management, and have suffered extremely from 
the mal-administration of the natives. ‘The Bengal system, as nearly as it can be 
adapted to them, is, we understand, intended (o be established in them and in the 
Conypany’s jaghire lands, which have been more der European inspection, The 
same syseem, we may presume, will also, as speedily as possible, be extended to our 
newly acquired Jands in the Carnatic and on the Malabar Coast. ; , 








reo 


If afier this review, in which it will not be exserted that any excess of colouring has 
been employed, we proceed to form an_ cstimate of the general effect of our early 
conquests, upon the state of the countries and the happiness of the subjects acquired 
hy them, however we may be inclined to 2 suid censuring individuals, we can hardly 
fail, on thé whole, to admit some humiliating conclusions. The history of our rule 

“jn Bengal is in great part a history of our own errors, or of the abuses public and 
private of power derived from us; and the brightest portion of our administration 
there, is that which has been employed in applying remedies to the political diseases, 
which either have arisen, or become more inveterate, in the country, in. our time. 
Our accession to the government of Ht las been productive of prodigious changes ; 
and if we take the result of them jor thirty 's together, from the elevation of 
Mbhir Jaffer, we shall be compelled to allow, that at the end of that long period, the: 
ountry and the people were not in so good a condition as that in which we found 
them. Doubtless the ravages of the famine greatly reduced the cultivation for a 

ume, 
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time, as well as the number of inhabitants, which will account fera decrcase of the CHAR. 2 me 
national revenue, but not for decay in the circumstahces of surviving individuals, Tatroductions |: 
tither of the poorer sort or middle classes; because the natural effect of great de- Epienceeeicleed 
population was rather to enhance the value of labour and lessen the cost of subsistence, The East. - 

as also to leave the field of trafic in fewer hands. a : > 


Persons who remember the state of the country in the beginning vf 1769 and in 
1787, (the thirtieth year of the revolution,) think that it exhibited more appearance 
of opulence at the former period than at the latter; and it is clearly acknowledged 
in the Bengal records, not ouly that the country declined considerably in the twelve 
years antcrior to 1769, but that various causes of its decline continued to operate 
after the calamity of the famine, though perhaps with less activity*. It will likewise 
be granted, that the wars in which we were engaged subsequent to that event, were 
unfavourable to internal prosperity; and whatever may be urged im vindication of our 
governinents, as to the grounds on which they were undertaken, yet with respect to 
wars of offence, not even a remote necessity or interest of the people of Bengal, cau 
be pleaded for niaking that people parties in them. 


But exclusive of all tocal misinanagement, the nature of that subjection m which 
Bengal is placed to this country, will alone account for a wonderful change in its 
internal state. All the offices of trust, civil and mmilitary, and the first lincs of com= 
merce, are in the hands of foreigners, who after a temporary residence remove with 
‘their acquisitions in constant succession. ‘The. government is foreign. Of native 
rulers, even the rapacious exactions went again into circulation, and the tribute for- - 
merly paid to Delhi, passing chiefly by the medium of private commerce, when a 
general communication throughout the empire gave Bengal great advantages, was 
little felt. Bat the tribute paid to us extracts every year a large portion of the pro» 
duce of that country without the least retarn. It may not perhaps be too much to 
say, that in the thirty years following the acquisition of the Bengal provinces, this 
nation, by public and private channels, derived from them alone, exclusive of its other 
Eastern dependencies and of the profits of goods remitted, fifty millions sterling, 


These observations and the review which precedes them, are intended forcibly to 
impress upon the mind, the sense of those peculiar obligations under which we lie 
to the people of our Asitaic territories, on account of the benefits we draw from 

_ them, the disadvantages they have suffered, and must still in certain ways suffer from 
their connection with us, and the relation in which they stand to us as our subjects, 
True, we have corrected abuses in the internal goeverninent of these possessions, we 
have encouraged our Hindoo subjects, we have at length given to them the secure 
enjoyment of property, both inherited and acquired. All these events were most 
desirable and important, and to accomplish them was a work singularly arduous, 
But does nothing further remain to be done? In deereeing that our sulijects shall be 
delivered from oppression and’ injustice, in setting an equitable limit to our own de- 
mands, and in establishing rights of property never well ascertained nor respected 
before; have we done all that the circumstances of the Hindoos require, all that is 

gancumbent upon us as rulers? ‘That by many this inquiry has not been seriously made, 
apt dir obligations deeply considered, may be ascribed to several causes. There is 

‘iption of persons to whom the whole subject of India is confused and obscure. 
‘They know not what to believe or conclude; and a few there have been, who with 
very good meaning have thought of iuding all difliculties by‘giving back dur terri- 

“tories to the natives, not reflecting that we should thus abandon them to new distrac- 
tions, to adventurers of Jess pretensions than ourselves, and most probably to a rival 
Eurepean power. No, we cannot now renounce them without guilt, though we may 
also contract great guilt in the governuicnt of them, . 











Tt was Jong before our acquisitions in India, even those provinces which we pro- 
fessedly held, in perpetuity, came to be regarded here us permanently our own. 
A. secret idea of their insecurity prevailed, and our conduct towards’ them was 
perhaps influcnced by this apprehension. We were eager to acquire, but slow to 
cherish. A fetter acquaintance with their natural and political advantages, and the 
experience of thirty years passed under trying vicissitudes, have now established an 

opinion, 


* Soe the letters of Goveriior Verelst and Mr. | nutes, page 100; and Polt’s Considerations, 
Beecher, in 1769, in the Appendix t s | Vol. IIL. page 199. See also Lord Cornyallis’s 
View of Bengal; in Mr. Francis’s O Le.ter to the Court of Directers of August 2d, 1789. 
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Mé-Ghae’s State opinion, not only of the practicability of maintaining them, but with many, a con- 
atSoriety among idence approacliing to presumption that they cannot be lost. Were we indced to 
py men ae become secure in this notion, it would be one of our greatest dangers. We are no 
Nae gey doubt internally strong, especially in Bengal, and whilst we retain our superiority at 
eS, sea, we have a peculiar and essential advantage over all enemies, European or 
Indian. But we ought still to remember that Hindostan is the region of revolutions. 
A few more successtul turns in Benares on the part of so inferior a chief as Cheyte 
Sing*, would have put all Bengal in commotion. We ought also to remember how 
much the authority of a handful of strangers depends on opinion. To reduce the 
sources of prejudice against us, and to muttiply impressions favourable to us, by 
assimilating our subjects to our modes of thinking, and by making them happy, and 
teaching them to understand and value the principles of the people who confer 
happiness upon them, may be some of the surest means of preserving the footing we 
have acquired. Under the influence of their original notions, it is impossible they 
can regard any foreign yoke with a greater degree of predilection than may arise 

from their deeming it preferable to some cther foreign one, 


It is indeed no uncommon idea among us, that our only duty towards our Hindoo 
subjects. is to protect them from oppression, and that doing this, the more we 
“ Jeave them to themselves” the better. But to evince that. this vague hypothesis, 
like some others which have a.currency on Indian subjects, must have been hastily 
adopted from its show, without serious examination, it may. be sufficient to cbserve, 
that the code of the Hindoos, which they.regard as divine, and which establishes-not 
only principics but a multitude of positive minute Jaws, all’held to be immutable, 
has reccived vo addition for many ages; and as in all societies and affairs of men, 
the course of time must produce many changes, many new circumstances and com- 
binations, which will requiré a succession of legal provisions, a code formed in an 
carly stage of society in many respects rude, can never be adequate to the exigencies 
of all future generations. “ "These codes,” (the Hindoo and Mahomedan) says 
Lord Cornwallis in the minute before quoted, ‘“ are in many respects inapplicable 
“to the internal government of the country.” ‘The Institutes of, Menu deem to’. 
Ieave a latitude to the sovereign (who was to be of the kheterce or military caste), 

_ with the advice of his Brahmins, to make new regulations according to occurrent 
neéessities. But the Hindoos with whom we have chiefly to do, bave had no 
sovereign of their own faith for many centuries ; nor is it to be supposed that their 
original code has hitherto proved sullicient, even in causes between parties ; fur the 
institutions, or personal decisions of their Mahomedan conqucrors, must have super- 
seded an eppeal to it in many cases. And there is reason to believe that the Hindoo-. 
rajabs, whom those conquerars found in possession of the previnces which bad before: 
ormed a Hindoo empire, as lately they formed the empire ef the Moguls, dispensed 
justice in cascs not provided for by the code, according to their own discretion, by. 
_: @summary verbal process and decision; a practice} not unusual with rulers in 
“ Hlindostan, which.teuded however to dcrogate from the dignity of the courts of 
justice, and may account in part for our meeting with no ancient judicial records or 
precedents, rom these considerations then it may be concluded, that when the. 
state of society among the Hindoos calls for any new provision, it inust be proper 
and even necessary for us to interfere. 








But not to pursue these incidental discussions, since we treat our Tndian posses- 
sions as permanent and conselidated parts of the British empire, and the impolicy of 
governing them on any other principle, even if the tenure were uncertain, is well 
understood, doubtless we stand charged with the duties resulting from.a permanent 
relation; and surely a relation of so scrious a nature cannot fail to be productive of 
numerous duties. “It must involve in it various points highly important to the 
happiness of our subjects,.and therefore varieus corresponding obligations. 


- If we have appropriated those territories in perpetuity to ourselves, if. we have 
assumed the svvereign dominion of them, if we apply a large portion of their annual 
produce to the use of Great Britain, if we are avowedly resolved to maintain our | 
possession by arms against ail pretensions, forciga or local ; if by these micasures, as 
well as by specific declarations, we show that we regard the inhabitants as exclusively 
aad absolutely our subjects,—all the duties of rulers must be incumbent u, on us, 
: . - We 
“* AD. 1781. ; general character are little eumpetent, excepting 
+ ‘Ghe Urabmins, in covntries under foreign |] in c.ses respecting caste, = 
rulers, are ufien made referees; Lut from their | - 
= general 
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We are not only concerned to free the people placed under cur dominion from evils 
connected with taxation, such as feudal oppressions and official abuses, which may 
be termed extrai 
among theniselves, which prevail in their society, and destroy their peace ; to enact T 
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cous grievances, but to look into evils and disorders which arise. Pr 


ft 
‘he Hust. 


and enforce wholesome laws for their internal regulation, and in a word, with the ‘ n: 


aifection of a wise and good superior, sedulously to watch over their civil and social 
happiness, No laboured argument drawn from the nature of governinent, is neces- 
sary to prove this position ; the consideration which has been just adverted to, scens 
naturally to establish it; nor could it ever suit the principles of this nation to hold 
the Hindocs under its power as slaves, whose labours are exacted without a due re- 
turn of benefits. Besides, such a system would soon defeat its own end, by reducing 
the value of the subjugated country. It is a truth perfectly obvious, that our own: 
interest recommends the happiness of that people. The primary object of Great 
Britain, let it be acknowledged, was rather to discover what could be obtained from 
her Asiatic subjects, than how they could be benefited. In process of time jt was. 
found expedient to examine how they might be benefited, in order that we might 
continue to hold the advantages which we at first derived from them; and now when 
we have wisely and for ever fixed a limit to our demand upon them, duty calls upon 
us to accomplish the remainder of our progressive work, and to exert that solicitude 
for the gradual improvement of their condition in all points wherein it is still capable 
of amondment, which is due to them as useful subjects and as fellow creatures, whose 
happiness.is committed to our care. 


To elucidate some of those points which thus demand our attention, and to sug- 
gest such means of melioration as. .we may: with safety use, is the design of the 
ensuing pages; in which the method.of proceeding shall be; first, to give a view of 
‘the present state of our Hindoo subjects with respect to society and morals, illustrated. 
by authentic documents ; secondly, to enquire into the causes which have produced 
that-state ; and thirdly, to propose remedies for the evils of it, with answers to such 
objections as are likely ,to be made to :the plan which shall thus be offered to- 
consideration, ; 


ag, 
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View of the State of Society among the Windoo Subjects of Great Britain 
asad nS 2 ey 
particularly with respect to Morals. 


ys prosecuting the proposed inquiry, the state of society and manners among the 
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People of Hindostan, and more particularly among those who inhabit our terri- View of the Morati. . 
‘fortes, becomes jn. the -first place a special object of attention. It is an object which ofthe Hindoo 
zperhaps has never yet received that distinct and particular consideration, to which quaeels of Great 


ritaine 


-drom its importance in a political and. moral view, it is entitled. , 


It has suited the viows of some philosophers to represent that people as amiable 
-and respectable ; and a few late travellers have chosen rather.to place some soiier 
straits of their characters in an engaging light, than to give a just delineation of the 
‘whole. The generality however of those who have written concerning Hindostan, 
‘appear to have concurred in affirming. what foreign residents there have as generally 
thought, nay, what the natives themselves freely achnowledge of cach other, that, they 
are a people exceedingly depraved. 


#F In proportion as we have become better acquainted with them, we have found . 
‘this description applicable, in a sense beyond the conception even of former travellers, 
The writer of this paper, after spendiug meny years in India, and a considerable 
portion of them in the interior of our provinces, ithabited alinost entircly by natives, 
fowards whom whilst acknowledging his views of their general character, he always 
lived in habits of good will, is obliged to add his testiniony to all preceding evidence, 
and to avow that they exhibit human nature in a very degraded humiliating state, and 
are at once, objects of disesteem and of commiseration, ° Discriininations in so vast 
a body as the whole Hindao peeple, there must be; though the general features are 
very similar, = : of 
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Byir. Grant's State Among that-people, the natives. of Bengal rank low ; and these a3 best known and 

wineRg forining the largest division of our Asiatic subjects, are held more particularly in. view 

ieee “Slia this essay. ‘The Mahomedavs who are mixed with them, inay, in. regard: to 

pitts pee’ EanRers .and morals, citen be caipprelendad under the same observations ; but 
something distinct shall afterwards be subjeined concerning them, 










Of the Bengaleze then, it is true most generaliy that they are destitute, to a won- 
derful degree, of those qualities which are requisite to the security and comfort of 
society. “They want trath, honesty, and goed faith, in an extreme, of which Euro- 
pean society furnishes no example. In Europe those principles are the standard af 
character and credit; men who have them not are still solicitous to maintain the 
reputation of them, and those who are known to be devoid of them sink into con- 
tempt. It is not so in Bengal. The qualities themselves are so generally gone, 
that. men do not found their pretension in society upon them; they take no pains to 
acquire or to keep up the er edit of possessing them.. Those virtues are not the tests 
by which connections and associations are regulated; nor docs the absence of them, 
lowever.plzin and notorious, greatly lower any one in public estimation, nor strip 
dain of Lis acquaintance. Want of veracity especially, is so habitual, that if a man 
has truth to defend, be will hardly fail to recur to falsbood for its support. “In 
matters fof interest, the use-of lying secims so natural, that it gives no provocation, it 
is treated as an..oxcusable indulgence, a mode of proceeding from which general 
doleration has taken. away offence, and the practice of clieating, pilfering, tricking, 
and imposing, in the ordinary transactions of life are so common, that the Hindoos 
seem to regard them as they do natural evils, against which they will defend them- 
ves as ell & as they can, but at which it would be idle to be angry. Very flagrant 
preaches of truth and honesty pass without any deep or lasting stain. ‘The scan- 
dalous conduct of Tippoo, in recently denying to Lord Cornw allis, in-the face of the 
world, the existence of that tapituliition® which he had shamefully ; broken, was 
inerely an example of the manners of the country, where such things-accur in com- 
ion life every day. . 














Tn the worst parts of Europe, there are no doubt great nunibers of men. who are 
sinéere, upright, and conscientious. In Bengal, a man of real: vefacity and integrity 
is a great phenomenon ; one conscientious in ‘ike whole of his conduct, itis to be feared, 

_ isan unknown character. Every where in this quarter of the globe, there’ is still 
rouch generous trust and confidence, “and men are surprised w hen they find them- 
selves deceived. In Bengal, distrust ‘is awake in all transactions; bargains and 
agreements are made with ‘tnutual apprehensions of breach of faith, conditions: aad. 
“securities are multiplied, and failure in them éxcites little or no surprise. 


“A serious proposal made‘to a native, that he should be guided in all his intercourses 
and dealings by the principles of truth and justice, would be regarded as. ak and? 
impracticable. “Do you know,” be would reply, “ the character of all ‘thrése ‘vith: 

_“ whom I have to act? How can I subsist it IT take advantage of nobody, while 
“ every person takes advantage of me?” Frauds, deceptions, evasions, and .pro- 
-crastinations, in every line of life, i in all professions, perpetually’ et and forgeries 
_ alsé are often resorted to with little scruple. 


If confidence is from necessity’or credulity at any time reposed,. it is consid ret 
by the other party asthe season of harvest. Few will omit to seize such. anopper- 
tunity of profit. @he chief agent or steward of a landholder or of a. ant, will: 
-cominonly endeavour to transicr to himself’ what he can gradually piicin of thie. 
property ‘and the influence of his principal; this agent -is in the mean tine preyed | 
upon in a similar way, though on a smaller scale, by bis dependents, especially if'. 
prosperity has rendered him less vigilant. But suppose him, by a slow, silent, and’. 
systematic pursuit, to have accumulated a large fortune, and to leave it cn. his death. 
to his son; the son, richuand indolent, is in ‘turn imperceptibly fleeced by his” 
domestic, 


Menial servants an have been Jong in place, and have even evinced areal 
attachment to their masters, are nevertheless in the habitual practice of pilf ing from” 
them. If a nephew is entrusted by an. uncle, or a-gon by his father, with the 
management of his concerns, there is-no certainty that he wili not sct up a geparate. 





interest of his own. Wardships and executorships, trusts of the mest necesgai'y and 
sacred kind, which all men leaving property and infant children must fepose in, 
: 7 _ Survivibg 
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surviving flicnds, are in too many instances grossly abused. 
which the Bengaleze are most true, is in the case of illicit 
Occasions they act upon a point of honour, 
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Even the Europeans, though in general possessed of power and of comparative fat 
strength of character, which makes them to be particularly feared, yet as often as 
they are careless or credulous in.their transactions with the Bengaleze, find that they 
have fallen into the hands of harpies *, 


Through the influence of similar principles, power cntrusted to a native of Hin- 
dostan seldom fails of being exercised tyrannically, or perverted to the. purposes of 
injustice. Official, or ministerial employments of all sorts, and in all gradations, 
are gencrally used as means of peculation. 


Ht’ has already appeared that the distribution of justice, whenever it has Been 
committed to natives, whether Hindoos or Mahomedans, has commonly T become a, 
traffic in venality ; the best cause being ubtiged to. pay for sticcess, and the worst 
having the opportunity of purchasing it. Money has procured acquittance even for 
inurder. Such is the power of money, that no crime is mere frequent, hardly any: 
less thought of, than perjury. It is no extracrdinary thing to see two sets of wit- 
nesses sweuring directly contrary to each other, and to find, upon a minute investiga- 
tion, that few probably of the evidences on either side have a competent knowledge 
of the matter in question. Now as these corruptions begin not in the practice of the 
courts of law, but have their origin in the character of the people, it is just to state 
them in illastration of that character ; for although the legal reforms introduced by 
Lord Cornwallis will purify, it may be hoped, the fountains of justice, yet the best 
adininistration of law will not eradicate the internal principles of depravity. 


Selfishness, in a word, unrestrained by principle, 
the grand instrament of selfish gratifications; 
Hlindocs, Deprived for the most part of political power, and destitute of boldness 
of spirit, but formed for business, artful, frugal, and persevering, they are absorbed 
in schemes for the gratification of avarice. wa 


Operates universally ; and money, 
may be called the supreme idol of the 


The tendency of that abandoned selfishness. is'to set “ 
every man,” either in projects, or in acts of .apen force. 
fear interposes to restrain them. 


every man’s hand against 
From violence however, 
The people of the fower provinces. in particular, 
with an exccption-of the military caste, are. as dastardly as they are unprincipled; 
They seek. their ends by mean artifices, low canning, intrigue, falshood, servility, 
‘and hypocritical obsequiousness. To superiors they appcar full of reverence, of 
‘humble and willing submission, and readiness to do every thing that may be required 
-of them ; and as long as they discern something either to expect or to fear, they are 
wonderfully patient of slights, neglects, and injuries. But under all this apparent 
-passiveness and meanness of temper, they are immoveably persisting in their secret 
views.’ With inferiors, they indemnity themselves by an indulgence of the feelings 
which were controuled before ; and towards dependents, especially towards those 
‘whom an official-situation subjects to their authority, they carry themselves with the - 
‘quean pride of low minds, In the inferior, and by ‘far the’ most numerous class of 
the community, where each man is nearly on a level with his neighbour, the native 
‘character appears with less disguise. Tle passions have a freer range, and new 
conseqilences are seen to result from the absence of the primary virtues of society. 
+ Discord, hatred, abuse, slanders, injuries, complaints, and litigations, all the effects 
‘of selfisiiness unrestrained by principle, prevail to a surprising degree. They over- 
‘spread the land, they come perpetually before all men in authority. ‘The deliberate 
malice, 


* If the reader-should here advert to the many 
large fortunes which are brought from India, and 
thence infer that. the Europeans make their own 
part good there, notwithstanding all the dishonest 
artifires of the Hindeos whom they are obliged to 
employ, he mayebe answered, that according to the 
judgment.of the person who writes this, the great 
mass of the fortunes now acquired, is not’ by any 
mode of extortion or exaction taken out of the 
pockets of individuals. - A considerable ‘portion of 
itis derived from thé offices, salaries, contracts, 
and emoluments, -enjoyed under government. 
Agother portion from > commerce, ‘particularly 
foreign commerce, in which Europeans have 

superior 
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supetior enterprize, character, and advantage. 
And if any part is obtained by forbidden means, 
sull the acquisition may in general be traced ulti- 
mately to what is strictly public property, not the 
property of private individuals. ‘These slight 
Temarks are thrown out as worthy the consideration 
of those persons, who without examination or in- 
quiry are apt Lo suspect, that every fortune gained 
in India is got by éxtortion. More might be 
added upon the subject, but it would not suit the 
design of the present work, 

+ There may be exceptions; Ibrahim Ali Kha’? 
of Benares is reckoned a man of probity. 
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shood, the calumnies, and the avowed enmity with which the people- 
pursue each other, and: sometimes from father to son, offer a very mortifying view of- 
the- human character. No stranger can sit down among them without being struck. 


Ve ——--/ * With this temper of malevolent contention and animosity, as a prominent feature in- 


r 


-the character of the society. itis seen in every village, the inhabitants live among: 
-each other in a sort of repulsive state, nay it enters into almost every family. Seldom 
is there a houshold withevt its internal divisions, and. lasting enmities, most com-- 
anonly too en the score of interest. The women partake of this spirit of discord. 
Ileld in .slavish- subjection hy the men, they rise in furious passions against each. 
-other, which vent themselves in such loud, virulent, and indecent railings, as are hardly 
:to be beard: in any other part of the world. 


t Though the Bengaleze in general have not sufficient resolution to vent their resent- 
‘ments against each ether in open combat, yet robberies, thefts, burglaries, river 
-piracies, and all: sorts of depredations where darkness, secrecy, or surprize can give 

advantage, are exceedingly. common, and ‘have been so in every past period of which 
,any accountis extant. ‘lhere are castes of robbers and thieves, who consider them- 
selves acting :in thcir proper profession, and having united their families, train their 
schildren to-it, :No where in the world are ruffians. more adroit or more hardened. 
‘Troops of these banditti, it is well known, are gencrally employed or harboured by the 
:zemindars of -the districts, who. are sharers in their booty. hey frequently make 
attacks in:bodies, and on those occasions murder-is very common. / But besides. these 
regular corps, multitudes of individuals employ themselves in despgiting their neigh- 
bours. -Nor is it-only in large and populous places and their vicinity, that such 
-violences are practised ; no part of the country, no village is safe from them. .Com- 
-plaints of depredations in every quarter,.on the highways, on the water as well as-the- 


. :Jand, are perpetual. ‘hough these are the crimes more immediately within the reach 


.of justice, and though numbers of criminals have -been, and are executed, the evils 
still subsist. Doubtless the corrupt administration of .criminal justice in Bengal, for 
many years under the authority of.the Nabob, has greatly aggravated diserdéts of this 
yHature ; but they have. their origin from remoter springs. Robbers among.the Hindoos, 
‘and frequently: thieves. also, -are educated from:their infancy in the belief that their’ 
| .ptofession is a.right one. No ray of instruction reaches them to .convince:them of 
.the contrary, and the feeble stirrings of natural conscience are soon overborne by 
example and practice. Besides thi, they hold, .in common with other Hindoos,. 
-the principle of fatalism, which in their case has most pernicious effects. They 
believe that they are destined by an inevitable necessity to their profession, and 
-to all that.shall befal them in it; they therefore go on without compunction, and are 
-prepared to resign life, whenever the appointed period shall come, with astonishing: 
indifference ; considering the daw that condemns them, not as the instrument. of 
"justice, but as the power of a stronger party. And here again itis evident, that<a’ 
.Tadical change in principle must be produced, before a spirit of raping, thus nourished, 
-ean be cured. o ; 


Benevolence has ‘heen represented as a ‘leading principle in the minds of -the, 
‘Hindoos ; but those who make this assertion know little of their character. How 
is it possible. that benevolence should be vigorous where justice, truth, and gaod faith 
ave so greatly wanting ? Certain modes indeed of distributing victuals to mendicants, 
and a scrupulous abstinence from some sorts of animal food, are prescribed by the, 
‘Feligion of the Hindoos. ‘But the ostentatious distribution is frequently commutative; 
.an offering from the gain of.iniquity bestowed on idle and sturdy priests. And, 
:though a Hindoo.awould -shrink with: horror from. the -idea of directly slaying a cow, 
whieh is a sacred:ahimal among.them, yet he who drives onc in his cart, galled and 
-excoriatcd aszshe eften is by the yoke; beats her unmergifully from hour to hour, 
without any care “or consideration of the .consequence. Though therefore the in-. 
Stitution of the two .practices in question, may be urged as an argument for the’ 
originally benevolent turn of the religion which enjoined them, it will not at all follow 
that individuals, who in future ages perform.them in obedience to .that religion, must 
also be benevolent ; and. he who is cruel.even to that.creature for whichvhe is taught’. 
by his religion to entertain the highest reverence, gives the strongest proof of an’ 
unfeeling disposition. It is true that in many cases .they are strict in observing 
forms. These are indeed their ,xeligion, end the foundation of their hopes; their. 
-castes are implicatec.in them, and in their castes their civil state and comfort. But 
-of the sentiments which the forms would seem.to.indicate, they are totally et 
. Phougla 
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Though from the physical structure of their bodies they are easily susceptible of CHA Pai 
impressions, yet that ‘they have. little real tenderness of mind, seems very evident View 6f fey 
from several circumstances. The first that shall be mentioned’ is the shocking of the Hind 
barbarity of their punishments. The cutting off legs, hands, noses, and ears, putting oui ects oF 
out of eyes, and other penal inflictions of a similar kind, all performed in the coarsest. 2" 
manner, abundantly justify our argument. 


A similar disposition to cruelty is likewise shown in. their treatment of vanquished 
-enemies.. And in general a want of sensibility for others-is a very eminent 
characteristic of this people. The apathy with which a LHindoo views all persons 

_ and interests’ unconnected with himself, is such as excites the indignation of 
uropeans. - At any rate his regards extend but to a very narrow circle. Patriotism 
is absolutely unknown in Hindostan, : 


These observations lead us to another striking proof of want of benevolence:in the 
Hindoos; namely, their deficiency of natural affection. It is admitted that examples 
are not very uncommon of parents who show much tenderness to their children, 
‘especially during their infancy ; but instances on the other side are ‘so general, as 
clearly to mark the dispositions of the people. ‘The following fact is one out, of 
many, by which this assertion might be justified. Tn, the scarcity of grain, which 
prevailed about Calcutta in the year 1788, a gentleman then high, ‘now still’ higher 
in office there, ordered his servants to buy any children that might be brought for 
sale, (for in times of dearth Hindoo parents frequently sell their offspring,) and to 
tell their mothers, that when the scarcity should be over, they might coine again and 
receive their children back. Of abont twenty thus humanely preserved, most of 
whom were females, only three were ever enquired for by their mothers. ‘The 
scarcity was neither extreme nor long. ‘The unnatural parents cannot be supposed: 
to have perished from want, for each received money for her child, and by the liberal 
contribution of the inhabitants of Calcutta, and chiefly of the Europeans, rice was 
distributed daily to multitudes at’ various stations about the city. And yet notwith- 
standing this facility of obtaining food, a woman was at that time seen, in broad day, 
to throw away her infant child upon the high road. Most of the slaves in, Hindostan 
(where they are used only for.domestic services) have lost their freedom by the act 
of their parents. If the necessity is such at times as to lead to this expedient, is-it 
not also. an occasion to call forth the warmth of parental affection? Filial and 
paternal affection appear equally deficient among them ; and in the conjugal relation, 
‘the characteristic indifference of the people is also discernible among those who come 
most within the sphere of European observation, namely, the lower orders. 


_ » The domestic state of the better ranks is more concealed from general view ; but 
from the knowledge which is acquired, and from the peculiar usages by which s 
marriage is governed among the Hindoos, we have ha reason to believe that it is 
often. sweetened by generous attachment or rational enjoyment. ,- The parties 
betrothed by their parents whilst mere children, transplanted, with minds uncultivated 
and inexperienced, from the maternal zenana * guto one of their own, united whilst: 
reason is still in its infancy, can give little more account of the situation in which they 
find themselves than animals of a lower species. Affection and choice have had no 
influence in this connection; nor does it often happen that the former is studied and 
“inproved. ‘The parties continue passive under that law. which first brought them 
together. According to the despotic manners of the East, the husband is lord, and 
the wife a servant ; seldom does he think of making her a companion or a friend, 
Polygamy, which is tolerated among the Hindoos, tends still more to destroy all 
‘rational domestic society. The honour of the family, and the preservation of its caste,” 
tte most awful of its concerns, depends on’ the reputation of the wife. She is 
sec 






ded from all eyes but those of her nearest relations, and the most terrifying and 
disgraceful punishments-are held out against misconduct. y From so early an ‘union, 
and'such subsequent care, Europeans may suppose that ‘order and decorum reign in 
the Hindoo zerranas ; but the conclusion is founded on conjecture, rather than upon 
actual knowledge. The profound reserve and caution observed by the men in their 

conduct, and eyen in their conversation, respecting ,their family connections, keep all ~- 
__ foreigners at a distance ; and it is to the honoug, of the English, that there is perhaps 
“no instance of their attempting an invasion of the domestic recesses of the Hindoos, 
But those who have an opportunity of living among the natives in the interior of the 

. + country, 
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country, see reasons for apprehending that the purity of the female character is not 
always.so well preserved iu reality, as in appearance. _ : 


In a residence of several years ebtirely among the natives, the present writer heard 


S33 ee so many charges of irregularity, and saw so many disorders among the inferior ranks, 


“that ie could not bat believe the existence of a gross laxity of behaviour and principle 
in this great branch of morals; in some degree at least reaching to the better classes. 
But the disgrace and loss which follow to the family from the proof of dishonour in 
the wife, are such as to induce the parties concerned to hush up all matters of that 
sort, and to take their revenge in some secret way; they will seldom seck redress 
openly, unless the affair has already become notorious. Accusations by others of 
such contaminations in families, are very common among the lower Hindoos, and 
scandals of the same kind pass among the higher orders. Enmity, it is true, may be 
supposed to have its share in these charges ; it may occasionally tabricate them, and 
is undoubtedly active in bringing them forward; but that it should always invent 
them, and should persevere in a succession of inventions which experience was ever 
ready to discredit, is not to be conceived. The truth is, the Hindoo writers, and the 
Hindoo laws, express the worst opinion of their women, and seem to place all security 
in vigilance, none in principle. _ And indeed what fund of principle can minds which 
have received no improvement in education, and in which reason as yet has hardly 
begun to act, carry into a premature and unchosen conjugal relation? a relation, the 
early commencement of which, is probably to be ascribed to the apprehension of 
parents for the conduct of their children. Imperious dominion, seclusion and terror, 
are the means afterwards used, to enforce the fidelity of the wife. But opportunities 
of guilt are not wanting. In the hours of business, men are generally at a distance 
from the retirements of the women; they are often, and for considerable periods, far 
from home; females, who are the great instruments of corrupting their own sex, are 
permitted access to the zenanas ; besides the Hindoo law allows women to converse 
with Soneassees, a set of vagrant devotecs, some of them most indecent in their 
appearance. ‘The consequences are such as might bg expected. ‘ 


“Tt is not however asserted or believed, that the infection of depravity has over- 
spread the whole mass of females, many of whom, doomed to joyless confinement, 
through life, and a violent premature death, are perhaps among the most inoffen- 
sive and suffering of the Hindoo race. «As to the men, they are under little restraint 
from moral considerations. ~The laws of caste impose restrictions and fines for 
offences of the nature in question, so far as thué distinction is concerned, but leave 
great scope for new connections, and for promiscuous Jritercourse, which is matter of 
little scruple or observation. Receptacles for women of infamous character are every 
where licensed, and the women themselves have a place in society. “The female 
ancers, who are of this order, make the principal figure in the entertainments of. 
ceremony given by the great. _Indecency is the basis of their exhibitions; yet chil- 
dren and young persons of both sexes are permitted to be present at these shows, 
which have adn-iitance even into the principal zenanas*. Licentious connections are 
therefore mest couanon, though subsigting apparently without that intoxication of 
passion which burrics on the mind against conviction, and carried on without much 
concealment, nay :!most with the insensibility of brutes. On such points, the Hin- 
doos seem to advert to no rule except what the law enjoins; there is no sentiment, 
diffused at large through society, which attaches shame. to criminality. Wide and 
fatal are the effects of this corruption of manners ; a corruption not stopping here, 
but extending even to the unnatural practices ot the ancient Heathens, though in 


-. these the Mahomedang are-still more abandoned. u3 


~ .Europeans who not having resided in Asia, are acquainted only with a few detached, 
features ot the indian character, may possibly feel some doubt whether this sketch, 
which professes to trace but the greater and more palpable lines, is to be received as 
a sober and faithful representation. ‘They will reason concerning theHindoos from 
-what they have seen of human nature elsewhere ; and it is unquestionably true, even’ 
that part ot Europe which is most corrupt, offers no such picture as that which has' 
been drawn in the preceding pages. ‘lhey may be staggered too by having heard 
many discordant opinions on this very subject. For some modekn philosophers al-- 
ready hinted at, whose aim has been to subvert, together with revealed religion, all . 
: ideas 

* Lord Cornwallis, soon after his arrival in | of this sort, to which he was invited by the 

Bengal, refused to be present at an entertainment Nabob. 
iN 0! 
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ideas of the moral government of the Deity, and of man’s responsibility to him, have CHAP. M1, 

exalted the natives of the East, and of other pagan regions, into models of goodness View of the Moorali 
and innocence. Other writers, with far better views, indignant.at the alledged delin- gv ae Spy ee 
quencies of Europeans in Hindostan, have described the natives of that country as pete y ites 

a harmless, kind, peaceable, and suffering race. Others again, speak rather from an’ 
admiration inspired by the supposed past state of the Hindoos, mixed with pity for 

their present situation, than from experience of their actual qualities and disposi- 

tions. And there may de others still, who have not had much personal experience 

of the evils resulting from the state of society among the Hindoos, but being pleased 

with their obsequiousness, and casily acquiescing in tke licenciousness prevalent 

among them, have been willing to treat of their character and proceedings with in- 

dulgence. The doubts, however, arising from these sources, will it is hoped, be 

entirely removed by the corroborating testimonies now about to be produced. 


It is indeed true, that travellers are apt to form their opinions of countries and of 
nations from what they have themselves happened to see; and it is also to be re- 
membered, that of the many Europeans who have visited India, especially in later 
times, the opportunities, the means, and perhaps the desire, of information, have 
been very different. We may all be sensible that more accurate observation, and 
mature experience, often correct the first impressions we receive, even of European 
countries or places new to us; and that it is no easy work to attain to a just ‘and 
comprehensive knowledge of the character of any people. Whilst. an European, 
deriving a superiority from his race, or from the station he is appointed to fill, regards 
only in a distant speculative wey the effeminate exterior, adulatory address, and sub- 
missive demeanor of the Hindoos, he naturally enough conceives them to be ‘a 
‘people in whom the mild and gentle qualities predominate. He is apt to consider 
them with a mixture of complacency and contempt ; and even the bad dispositions 
towards each other, which he soon discovers to exist in them, he may view with 
feelings analogous to those which the petty malignity of children, or of beings of a 
diminutive species, might excite. But let him enter into dealings with them, let 
him trust them, or become in concerns of importance dependent on them ; let him 
in short by these, or any other means, come more“upon a level with them, and he 
will then learn better to appreciate their real character. Let it therefore be recol- 
lected, that as members of the same community they always stand, in many respects, 
en such a level with each other, suffering continually from mutual injuries; and that~ 
it is in thus viewing them, in considering not so much the mischiefs which they can do 
to us, as the evils which they diffuse through their own society, that we shall assign 
‘to them their true place in the moral scale. Whether that is done here, shall there- 
fore be chearfully left to the determination of those.who have had a long residence 
Among them, and extensive dealings with them. It is believed, that no person of 
this description will think the picture now given, adds fictitious features, or ageravates 
"real ones *. ; 


a 


It will not however be understood, that what is. here advanced generally, is to be 
appliéd to the utmost extent to every individual, and every transaction; it is the 
universality of great depravity that is here insisted on,—a general moral hue, between 
which, and the. European moral complexion, there is a difference, analogous to the 
difference of the natural colour of the two races. oS 


¥ There is a standard to which, for the elucidation of this subject, we may largely , 
appeal,——the records of the East-India Company, which contain an immense col~ 
dection of facts respecting the Hindoos, and relating to various subjects, political, 
‘judicial, financial, and commercial. Those records, less: frequently profess to treat 
of character and common life, than of matters of business; but it continually hap- 
pens, that they incidentally develope the principles and conduct of the Hindoos, and 
that in a more convincing’ way than if the primary object had been to describe gs 

a : Tee or 


* [t may be proper to remark, that the features 
here delineated, are taken from the Hindoo cha- 
Tacter as it. generally exists in civil life. Those 
gentlemen who leave passed their time chiefly in 

--our Indian armies, may not have seen it with 
exactly the same aspects, The military taste of 
the Hindoos have a portion of those’ qualities 
which usually accompany the profession of arms: 
better pay, better treaiment, and our high repu- 
tation in war, make it their interest to attach 

. themselves 
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themselves to our service; they are withdrawn *, 
from many of the collisions of civil ‘affairs, and 
they are under the powesful control of military 
discipline, which, with the habits of military 
life, must throw a perceptible distinction into their 
character, at least while they remain embodied in 
our employ ; but.wheu they retire and separate, 
they assimilate move to the rest of their country- 
men 0 I 
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32 
Nor do they contain the mere representations of Europeans, who might be sus- 
pected of a tincture of partiality in this case, but the natives are themselves brought 
upon the stage, and heard concerning each other. ‘These records will be found 


+ abundantly to. substantiate all that is here advanced. 


To introduce a great varicty of quotations from sv copious a source, (as numerous 
as they must be, to do justice to the subjcct,) is not within the compass of the brief 
exposition here intended; but after having previously stated the opinion of an intel~ 
ligent: traveller, who observed the manners of the Hindoos im the last century, we 
shall select a few extracts, containing the sentiments of persons of distinguished 
information and-respectability, writing at different periods, without any concert with 
each other, aud under no temptution to depreciate the people of whom they speak. / 


Bernier, about 1670, 

“€ Ces sortes de rois barbares n’ont aucune véritable géntrosité, et ne sont gubres 
* retenus par la foi gils out promise, ne regerdant qu’a leurs intérets présens, sans 
“ songer mémes aux malleus qui leur peuvent arriver de leur perfidie, et de leur 
“ brutalité, ; 

« Pour se tirer de leurs mains, il faut étre ou le plus fort, ou n’avoir rien qui 
“ puisse exciter leur avarice.” 

“ Jene sai s'il y a au monde, wre nation plus acare et plus sordide que celle-la.” 

“ Les Brahmens entreticnnent ces peuples dans ces erreurs ct superstitions, et 
passent méme jusques a des fourberies ct & des vilainies si infines, que je ne Ics aurois 
jamais pti croire, si je ne m’cn étois pleincment informé*.” 





Mn. Scrarron, 1759. 


‘ 

_ © The Gentoos are found still more cruel and rapacious than their foreign masters, 

“ and what is‘more extraordinary, the brakmens still excecd the rest in. ecery abuse 

of power, and seem to think if they bribe God, by bestowing part of their plunder 
- on cows and faquirs, their iniquities will be pardoned.” 


“ Loyalty and patriotism, those virtuous incentives to great and noble actions, 


sy , 
‘are here unknown; and when they cease to fear they cease to obcy.” 


. © Such of the Brahmens as engage in the world, are generally the worst of all the 
“, Gentoos ;. for persuaded that the waters of the Ganges wilt purify them from iheir 
“ sins, and being exempted from the utmost rigour of the courts of justice under the 
“ Gentoo government, they run into the greatest cacesses*.” : 


ea 
Governor Hotwe tt, about 1760. 


« A race of people, who from their infancy are utter strangers to the idea of com- 
“ mon faith and honesty.” 


“ This is the situation of the bulk of the people of Indostan, as well as of the 
Modern Brahmins ; ‘amongst the latter, if we except one in a thousand, we give 
““them over measure. n 
_ The Genioos in general, .are as degenerate, ‘crafty, superstitious, litigious, and 
““wicked a people, as any race of people in the known world, if not eminently more so,, 
“especially the. common run of Brahmins ; and we can truly aver, that during almost 
“five years that we presided in the Judicial Cutchery Court of Calcutta, never any 
“ murder or other atrocious crime came before us, but it was proved in the end a 
“ Brahmin was at the bottom of it.” 


Lorp Ciive, 1765. 


“ The -inhabitants of this country we know by long experience, have no attach- 
“ ment to any obligation. §” 


GovERNOR 
* Voyages de Francois Bernier, Tome I. page ‘y Holwell’s Historical Events, Vol. I. page 
250, 162. et Tome II. page 105. 228, and Vol. II. page 151. . 
+ Reflections on the Government of Hindostan, § Cited by Bolt’s Considerations, Vol. UT. 
by Luke Scrafton, I'sq. pages 26, 27. See in the | Appendix A, page 33. . 


same work, page 19 & seq. a striking character of 
the Mahemedans of rank in India, : f 
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instances of their meeting death with the greatest insensibility.” 
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“Governor VEreExst*, about 1768. 


“ Tt is customary with these people to spin out treaties to an immodcrate length ; 
avaricious in- the highest degree, they endeacour by every artifice to encrease 
their exorbitant demands; and faithless themselves, they are suspicious of the 
faith of others.” é ; a 

“ This (Haffve Rahmet Caun’s) character has little to distinguish it, except that low 
cunning, intrigue, and deceit, so general in this country.” 


“* The Nabob Sujah-al-Dowlah, is our next ally, and if, Gratitude can be any tie 
onan Hindastan heart, we have every reason to look upon him as connected with 
us by the most indissoluble bonds.” 


“* His (Jewhar Sing’s) character, like the majority of the great in Hindostan, is 
that of a man absorbed in pleasure and luxury, weak, vain-glorious, aspiring, with- 
out experience or abilities.” : 


“The body of the people are in a manner formed to bear the yoke. They possess 
nothing of the inquisitiveness of the European nations, and the most slender arts 
(i, €. in things unknown to them) are sufficient to obscure their understanding, and 
fit ther for implicit submission.” 

“ Ie weuld be as easy to change the genius and manners of the people, as to 
prevent the Banians and followers of men in station, Srom abusing their master’s 
name. Chastisements may deter the eppression for a moment, but in such 
cases, the servility of the people must be removed before oppression. can be 
eradicated.” 


° 


“ Ao Englishman will ever be unfit to follow the subtle native through all his arts. 


‘ The treachery of HHindostan professions will prepare him better for the frank 
“declarations of his English: allies.” 


“* Lhe wenality which forms part of the genius of the people, and which is known 
to be openly exercised, or tacitly allowed by government, without drawing any 


shame or discvedit on the guilty, or being thought any peculiar hardship on the 
wjured.. 2...” 


“ Every person of any substance or character in this country, has been successively 
tried in the department of’ the collections. Fear, reward, severity, and indulgence, 


hace all failed, and ended in a short political forbearance, or additional acts of 
dishanesty and rapine.” ‘ 


“ The evasions and artifices which are familiar to the natives of this country, have 
often been successful in screening them from that open and manifest detection 
which can justify punishment.” 


“« Certain it is, that abmost every decivian of theirs (the Mahomedan judges, who 
continued to decide in criminal matters to the time of Lord Cornwallis) is 
corrupt bargain with the highest bidder. The numerous offences which are com- 
promised by fines, have left a great latitude for very uniust ‘determinations, Trifling 
offenders, and even many condemned on fictitious accusations, are frequently 
Joaded with heavy demands; and capital criminals are as often absolved by the 
venal judges,” : 


a 
“ The peculiar punishment of ferfeiting castes, to which the Hindoos are liable, 
is often inflicted from pricate pique and personal resentment among themselocs t” 


The Governor (Mn. Hastixes) and Councrr of BENGat, about 1772, 


“ The decoits of Bengal are not, like the robbers in England, individuals driven 
to such desperate courses by sudden wants. 77 hey are robbers by profession, and 
even by birth; they are formed into regular communities, and their Samilies subsist 
by the spoits which they bring home to them; they are all therefore alike criminal; 
wretches ho have placed themselves in a state of declared war with government, 
and are therefore wholly excluded from every benefit of its laws.. We have many 


“ The 


* Besides what hds been already said of hia, + Verelst’s View of the English Government in 


ave May add that he was a well informed servant Bengal; Original Papers in the Appendix, pagés 
ofthe Company; and that many papers in the 58, 102, 103, 105, 108, &c. ed 
Appendix tu bis “ View of Bengal,” are valuable. 
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“ The Htigtocsness and perseverance of the natives of this country in their suiés 
* and complaints, is oftén productive, not only of intonochience and sexation to their 
adversaries, but also of endless expence and actual oppression.” 


‘ 


“ To carb. and restrain trivial and groundless complaints, and to deter chicane: 
“ and intrigue, which passions anongst “these people often work ta the undoing of 
“ their neighbours® Sei eae 


Mr. Suoref, about 1783 or 1784. 


“ The natives are timid and servile. As individuals.they ave insolent to their 
ifcriors; to their superiors, generally speaking, submissive, though they are to 
them also guilty of insolence when they can be sowith.timpunity. ladividuals have 
little sense of honour, and the nation is wholly void of public virtue. Lhey make not 
the least scruplé of lying where falsehood is attended with adcantage ; yet both Hin- 
-doos and: Mahomedans, continually speak of their credit and reputation, by which 
they mean little more than the appearance they make to the world.” 


co 





“ 
“ 


4“ 


“ 


“Cunning and artifice is wisdom to them. To deceive ‘Guid ocer-reach, és to acquire 
“the character: of a wise man. The greatest disgrace they caw suff cr, is to'lose their 
caste,.or aswe say, to be excommunicated. This: panishment 1s inflicted for the 
breach of the injunctions of their religion, or what i is the‘ same, of the ordinances 





— of their pr iests.” 





RS ‘lies: ateal, plunder . ravish, er murder, are not deemed sufficient crimes. ta yierit 
“expulsion, Jr “om society.” 





Pith a “Hindoo, all. is centered in himself ; 3 his own interest és his guilt 


ambition is a secondary quality W ith him, and the iove of money is the source of 


© his passion.” 


“4 


3] 


* © The advantage they derive over ers is by practising those arts oft INCUN~ 
“ ness, which an European detests. A MAN MUST BE LONG ACQUAINTED WITH 
 tueut, before he can believe them capable of that barcfaced falsehvod, sercile 
adulation, and deliberate deception, which they daily practise. It is in vain that we 
search tor men of enlightened understanding, deep reasoning and reflection, aniung, 
“the natives. The education of the Hindoos is confined to their being taught “their 
“ own language. The Mahomedans are little better instructed: the aquisition ‘of a 
“ few moral or political maxims,-which in practice they negleet, is all-they know of 
the art of government: if exceptions can be found; they are very rare. An 
Englishman cannot descend to ¢huse little practices of op pression, or eatortion, sa 
familiar to the natives, his mind revolts at the idea of them. And admitting even 
“that some are by habit, connection, or necessity, become depraved, there is, after” 
“ all, in every breast, @ sense of honour and virtue that recoils from the low. ‘vicious 


“ 


“¢ 





‘ 


«Gets: of a native of Bengal. \t is the busine’s of all, from the Kyoit tothe 


“* Dewun, to conceal and deceive ; the singplest matters of fact are designedly covered 
“ witha weil, ‘through which no human understanding can penctr aes.’ 


Str Joun. Macrpnerson, Governor General, about 1785- 6. 


“ I am afraid that the picture which he (Myr.Sbore) draws, and the low ebb at 
which he states the popular virtues of the Bengalize, are not esitjes repre- 
senitations|}.” 


Coroner Sir Ropert Barker , “ 


“ Tt is well known that neither promises nor oaths, have been able to bind. this 
“« treacherous sect of people to their engagements. Sujali Dowlah was like al! other 
“ Indostanners, net observing much faith when it was. his interest to do otherwise {”. 


The transcriber of the preceding pages, writing at a distance from: public offices, 
and possessed of few unpublished “docuinents, is not able to adduce any .compretien- 


sive 

* Reports of the Secret Committee ofthe ; Hastings, Appendix to Vol. W. page 67.---The 

House af Commons, 1772. Appendix, No. 2. Remarks in the preceding sheets -were-penned before 
+ Now Governor General of Bengal. this document was examined by the writer of them: 

} To this declaration from a witness eminently j] Parhamentary Proceedings against Mr, Has- 


competent, attention is particularly requested. tings, Appendix to Vol. I. page 65. 
* § The whole of this curious paper is inserted q Ibid: Appendix to Vol, 1. page 429. and 
in thY Parliamentary proceedings against Mr. >a ii. page 8. 

Ilastings. 
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tive opinibn délivercd by. Lord Cornwallis, respecting the natives 3 but in the many CHAR #& 

papers on almost all subjects connected with his government, which his Lordship has View of the Macuby 
» entered on the records of the Company during his administration, bis sentiments must of ie His e 
" be abundantly seen, and to those papers the reader is referred, without fcar of their ons ee of Crean, 

‘contradicting the views here given. A government of reform, like his Lordship’s, 

inplies a sense-of inany existing evils, and the conduct in one striking instance, of a 

person so considerate and buniane, is entitled to particular notice. ‘Theugh civil and 

attentive to the natizes, ke has reposed no confidence in any one of them, nor has-he had 

a single individual, either Hindos or Mahomedan, about his person, above the rank of a 

anenidl servant, contrary to the general usage of men occupying such stations as 

he piled. 


Upon one very important subject, the criminal justice of the country, to the 
administration of which, Lord Cornwallis has given. a. new constitution, some 
of his observations, written as introductory to that essential improvement,. are here 
exhibited, 


3d Decenzer, 1790. 


“ The regulation of justice in criminal cases, although constituting one of the most 

essential requisites of good: sovernment, yet never appears (as far as can be traced) 
to have received the attention it so well merits, under any system, either of the Mogul 

or Hindoo administration, in-India..... The next alteration I would propose is that 
already alluded to, in regard to. the option left tothe next of kin, to remittthe sentence 

of the law and pardon the criminal. The evil consequences, and the crimes which 

hereby escape punishment, are.so manifest and frequent, that to take away the diss 

cretion of the relations, seems absolutely requisite to secure an equal adiministration 
of justice, aud will constitute a strong additional check ‘on the. commission 

of murder, and other crimes, which are now:no doubt often perpetrated, under the 
idea of an casy escape through the notorious: defect of the: existing law, which at 

first perhaps was confined to appeals, cr private prosecutions, by the next of kin, 

‘and had no application to publie prosecutions ia the name of the-sovereign ; and 

which is besides peculiarly inapplicable ‘to this country (however it may have 

suited the society it was orignally intended for); because where Brahmins comanit 

murder on any person of the. Hindoo religion, they know that they do so with almost 

perfect impunity, since in most cases: it cannot be expected ‘that any Gentoo wilt 

ever desire, or be consenting. to the deatii of a Brahmin, of which a case exactly 
in point, is now depending before the Board, trom Benares, where a Brehmin having 

“wantonly killed his zife, hus, though confessing and concicted of the crime, been 

pardoned by her relations. Bat it is unnecessary. {ghave recourse to the testi- 

monies ‘of the magistrates, fo prove the abuses practised in these courts. . The 

multitudes of criminals with which. the jails in every district are now crowded, the 

numerous murders, robberies, and burglaries, daily cominitied, and. the general inse- 

curity of person and property, which prevails in the interior parts of the country, 

are melancholy. proofs of’ their having long and too generally existed. The 

inefficacy of the clause in the engagements of the land-holders, makiag them res- 

ponsible for all robberies, has been long experienced, and so far from protecting 

the country, they or their police officers (who in general purchase their appoint- 

“ments, or pay an annual consideration tor them) are but too oftea coacerned in 

the enoriities it is their duty to prevent.” 


“ 


plation, various queries were proposed to the English magistrates, stationed throughout 
the country, respecting the existing state of the police. ‘Their answers, which are 
‘inserted at length in the records of the Bengal government, present a scene of shock- 
ing disorder; As it would be too tedions to insert the whole of them upon a subject 
so little questionable, one only, which goes into character as well as facts, shall be 
quoted. It is from Mr. Rocke, the magistrate of Jessore. 


When this great change in the administration of criminal justice was in contem- 


DecemBen, 2 78g. 


“The punishments however, though they exceed in variety and severity, those 
inflicted by a British court of justice, do not appear at all adequate to the suppres- 
sion of crimes ;° and of this the Fougedary records, to the present hour, will bear a 
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melancholy testimony, as well with regard to the number, as the nature of the 
offences, always to be found in the calendar. “The partiality of the natives of this 
country to a profession they have once embraced, and their extreme reluctance to 
quit it, are notorious. The same principle and inherent prejudice, which attach 
the mechanic to his particular line of profession, opcrate equally upon the robber, 
house-breaker, or murderer, who, desperate vas his occupation is, cherishes it 
as much, holds it as dear, and follows it as systematically, as the peaceful merchant 
his easy and lucrative one. Besides this, the constitutional apathy of the natives 
of this country, and the patience with which ‘they endure pain, and even resign life, 
render them, for the most part, regardless of corporal sufferance ; and_ principally 
tu this cause may be ascribed the reason, why crimcs of all descriptions. still 
continue to be perpetrated, althongh such frequent sacrifices are made to the 
offended laws.” : 


“ 


a“ 


“ 
«“ 
“ 
a3 


“ 


Of the effects produced by the different modes of punishment in this country, 

we have frequent experience. It may be needless to patticularize the milder oncs 

“ inflicted for trifling offences, as their effects may be judged of from what we sce. 
produced by those of greater maunitude, and more severe nature. Perpetual im- 

prisonment is, I think, improperly regarded. as a punishment of a higher order. 

“ ‘£9 British minds, the idea it conveys is indeed dreadful ; but there is nothing in it 

* 6 terrible to a native of Bengal, to whose natural indolence and inactivity, a life of 
this nature is perfectly congenial, and whilst the necessarjes and comforts of lite 

are within their reach, the restraint they are under is a circumstance of no great 

« hardship‘to them, being seldom or never so close as to debar them from intercourse 

“ withthe rest of the world. ‘The effects of this punishment are, 1 apprehend, 

« never such as must evidently have been expected from it, as being in rank imme- 

“ diately next toa capital one. Loss of a hand, or a foot, is undoubtedly a punish- 

ment of a very severe nature, as being not only a painful and dangerous operation, 

“ but at once depriving the body of a most useful limb, and staisping a mark of 
“ indelible infamy upon it, and yet this is so little regarded, that many an offender, on 

apprehension, is found to have already forfeited a limb, and scmetimes even twe, to” 
“ the laws. Death, the last, and in the general opinion of mankind, the greatest of 
%« all punishments, fails here greatly of its intended effect. Fortified by their strong 

« religious prejudices and notions yf predestination, and not unfrequenly elated with 

the idea of suffering as martyrs to the cause, and amidst the prayers and applauses 

* of their confederates, criminals in this country, meet death with indifference and 

composure.” : 
Authentic relations of the transactions of Hindoo nations, and Hindoo individuals 

avith each other, would constitute a very satisfactory kind of evidence in the illus- 

tration of their character. But of true history they possess few records, ‘The 

genius of the government, and the genius of the people, were alike unfavourable to 

that species of composition. Such accounts however as have reached us of their 

aticieit wars, exhibit pictures of cminent cruelty and injustice. 


Of recent times, the public océurrences, in which Europeans have been parties or 
awitnesses, are generally diffused. through voluminous official writings, which if acces- 
sible, could not be perspicuously contracted within one division of tliis limited work; 
and of private observation and expericice, which might have furnished many curious 
and instructive collections, seldom has it been the practice to register accurate dctails, 
But happily one testimony presents itself, which unites with unquestionable authority, 
views of Hindoo character, in a country never under a Mahomedan power. ‘This 
country is Nepaul, and the relation is given by Father Joseph, a Romish missionary 
of known respectability in Bengal, from whom it was communicated by Mr. (now 
Sir John) Shore, to the Asiatic Society*. Father Joseph was in Nepaul in the vear 
1769. ‘Three chiefs of that region then contended for sovereignty, and some of 
their proceedings are described in the following extracts. ; 


“ The inhabitants of Certipore, receiving no support from the King of Leclit- 

“ Pattan, to whom they were subject, applied. for assistance to Gainprejas, who 
* immediately marched with bis whole army to their relief, gave battle to the army 
« of the King of Giore’ha, and obtained a complete victory. A brother of the King 
- of Gorcha was killed on the field of battle, and the King himself, by the assistance 
# of good bearers, narrowly escaped with his hte by fleeing. into the mountains, © 
ER Po : “Alter 


* Asiatic Researches, Vol. IL. page 307. ‘ : - 
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. chiefs of the Gore 


After the action, 
King, and the nob 


being all assembled 
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the inhabitants of Certipore demanded Gainprejas for their CHAB. i. 


les of the town went to confer with him on the business ; but View of the Morahe 
an the same apartment with the ‘King, they were all surprised of the Hindoo: - 





and seized by his people: After the seizure of those persons, G ainprejas, perhaps *Subjcets of Great” 


nomination as King (upon a forme 


put 10 death; another, b 
dress, aleng with seve 
at the expence of the 
tinement ror a long 


Y tit 


‘ to revenge himself of these nobles for having refused their concurrence io his Britain. 
¥ occasion) privately caused scme of them tobe “7 

y name Danuvanta, was led through the city ix a woman's . 
val others, cloathed in a ridiculous and whinsical manncr, 

nobles of Lelit-Pattan, 
ne; at last, after making certain promises, and interesting 


They were then kept in close con. 


all the principal men of the country in their behalf, Gaiuprejas set them ut 


liberty, 2. 0. , 


“ The King of Gore‘ha, despairing of his ability to get possession of the plair 
of Nepaul by strength, hoped to effect his purpose by causing a famine; and with 


this design, stationed troo 
Intercourse with Nepaul: and his orders were 
personwho was Sound in the road, with on 


hung upon a tree; 
to be put to death 
escape, for having 


Lurvicedin that ¢ 


to behold so many 


ps at ail the passes of the mountains, to prevent any 


most rigorously obeyed, for every 


ly a little salt or cotton about him, was 


and he caused all the inhabitants of @ neighbouring village, 
in a most cruel manner; even the women and children did not 


supplicd a little cotten to the inhabitants of Nepaul; and when 
ountry at the beginning of 1 
people hanging on trees in 


79, it was a nest horrid spectacle 
the road. However the King of 


Gore’ha, being also disappointed in his expectations of gaining bis end by this 


project, f 
and attached to b 


liberal and enticing promises, 


is party many of tl 


Brahmins in his service, . Sioa 


“ The inhabitants of Certi 


omented dissensions among the nobles of the three kingdoms of Nepaul, 
be principal ones, by holding forth to them,’ 
for which purpose he had about two thousand ' 


pore having already sustained six or seven months 


siege, a noble of Lelit-Pattan, called Danuvanta, fled to the Gorc’ha party, and 


treacherously introduced thei 


T army into the town; the inhabitants night still 


have defended themselves, having many other fortresses in. the parts of the town 


to retreat to; but 


inhabitants, greatly ‘exhausted by the 
selves prisoners upon the 


Gore’ha seized all 


issued an order to Surup 


inhabitaits of the 


infaxts, who were not Jound in th 
tine, all the noses and lips 
ascertuin how many souls there. were, 


into Naskatapur, 


into execution with every mark 
could play on wind- 


knowing that such 


Suruparatna, interceded much in favo 


the people of Gore’ha having published a general amnesty, the - 
fatigues of a long siege, serrexdercd’ them 
Jaith of that promise. Yn the mean time the men of 


the gates and fortresses within the town; but two days after. 
wards, Prithwinarayan, who was at Navacuta a long day's journey distant) 


town, and to cut 


aratna, his brother, to put to death some of the principal - 
of the noses and lips of every one, even the 
e arms of their mothers, ordering at the same 
which had beon cut off; to be preserved, that he might 
and to change the name of the town. 


which signifies the town Of, cut-noses. The order was carried . 


of horror end cruelty, none escaping but those who 
instruments ; although Father Michael Angelo, who without 


an inhuman scene was then exhibited, had gone to the house of | 


ur of the poor inhabitants, Many of them 


put an end to their lives in despair; others came in great bodies to us in search. 


of medicines, and 
teeth and noses res 


. During the sicge of CaVhmandu, 


night into the city, 


and the more effectually to impose upon 


Brahmins went to 


it was most 
embling the 


to engage the chiefs of th 


shocking to see so many living people with their 
skulls of the deceased,”” - 


the Brahmins of Gore’ha came almost every 


© people on the part of their King; , 


poor Gainprojas, many of the principal 
his house, and teld him to persevere with confidence, that the 
ha army were attached to his cause, and that even they them- 


selves would deliver up their King, Prithwinarayan, to his hands. Having by | 


. these artifices procured an ap 


subjects, teanpting 


the 


the mea of Gorc’ha entered the city without 


prejas, perceiving 
4 bel 


hundred of his best and most faithfo 
‘which place hovev 


282. 


he was betrayed, had 


_K 


portunity of detaching from his party all his principal 
m with liberal proinises according to their custom, one night 


opposition, and the wretched Gain- 


scarce time to escape with ubout three 
1 Hindostany troops, towards Lelit-Pattan, 
er be reached the same night.” 
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“The King of Gorcha, having made. himself master of Cat’hmandu in the year 


« 4968, persisted inv the attempt of possessing himseif also, of the city of Lelit- 
“ Pattan, promising all the nebles that he would suffer them to remain in the- 
& possession of their property, that he would even augment it; and because the 
« nobles of Lelit-Pattan placed a* reliance on the faith of his promises, he sent his 
« domestic priest to make this protestation, That if he failed to acquit himself of 
“ his promise, he should draw curses upon himself and his family, even to the fifth, 
“ past, and succeeding generation: so that the unhappy Gainprejas, and the King 
« of Lelit-Pattan; seeing that the nebility were disposed to render themselves _ 
« subject to the King of Gorc’ha, withdrew themselves with their people to the 
“ King of Blhatgan. When the city of Lelit-Pattan became subject to the King 
“ of Gorcha, he continued for some time to treat the nobility svith great attention, 
“ and proposed to appoint a viceroy of the city from among them. “Two or three 
months afterwards, having appointed the day for making his formal entrance into 
“ the city of Lelit-Pattan, he made use of innumerable stratagems to get into his 
« possession the persons of the nobility, and in the end succceded. We had prevailed 
«upon them to permit their sons to Teinain at court, as companions of his son; be 
“ had dispatched a noble of each house to Navacut, or New Fort, preteding that 
“ the apprehensions he entertained of them had prevented his making a public 
“ entrance into the city; and the remaining nobles were scized at the river without. 
the town, where they went to meet him, agreeable to a prior engagement, After- 
« wards he entered the city, made a. visit to the temple of Baghero, adjoining to 
« our habitation, and passing in triumph through the city amidst immense numbers 
“¢ of soldiers, who composed his train, entered the royal palace which had been 
“ prepared for his reception; in the mean time, parties of his soldiers broke open 
4 the houses of the nobility, seized all their effects, and threw the inhabitants of the 
* city into the utmost consternation. After having caused all the nobles who were 
“ in their power to be put to death, or rather their bodies to be mangled in a horrid 
« manner, he departed with a design of besieging B'hatgan, and we obtained per- 
« mission, through the interest of his son, to. retire with all the chriggians into the 
“© possessions of the English.” ‘ 


- Atnultitude of other quotations which might be made in illustration of the Hindoo 
character, both from modern publications and from authors of more ancient date, as 
Sir Thomas Rowe, Hamilton, Baldeus, Nieuhoff, Tavernier, and others, are for 
the sake of brevity. omitted ; but as it may be interesting to sée the sentiments of so 
distinguished a character as Timour, or Tamerlane, upon the subject in question, 


these extracts shall be closed with a quotation from his Institutes, supposed. to have 
veen compiled 4. D. 1400. 


« "The inhabitants of Hindostan are equally. debilitated in their corporeal, and 
* inert in their mental faculties ; inexorable and penurious to such an extreme, that 
“only personal violence can enforce justice. Regardless of honour, and indecent in 
“ their dress, they sacrifice their lives for trifles, and are indefatigable in unworthy 
“ pursuits; whilst improvident and imprudent, their ideas are confined and views: 
« circumscribed. When reduced to poverty, they patiently have recourse to the 
“ most menial employments, forgetting their previous circumstances, and seldom 
« quitting the world without injuring their benefactors ; but whilst the acqiisition-of 
“ riches tempers every atrocity, indolence pervades their most momentous transac- 
tions. The native of Hindostan has no pretensions to humanity but the fignre ; 
“ whilst imposture, fraud, and geception, are by him considered as meritorious 
“ accomplishments f.” : : 


Of the Mahomedans, who mik in considerable numbers with the former inhabitants 
of all the countries subdued -by their arms in Hindostan, it is necessary also to say 
afew words. Originally of the Tartar race, proud, fierce, and lawless; attached 
also to their superstition, which cherished their native propensities ; they were rendered 
by success yet more proud, sanguinary, sensual, and bigotted. . Their government, 

though 


* So in the original; but it seems to be an | has delineated. If it be said, thet these are the - 
error of the press, the sense requiring that it representations of conquerors and foreigners, it may 
should be “ xo reliance.” be replied, that they are not opinions advanced in 

‘¢ Mackay’s Asiatic Miscellany, Vol. 1. page | a state of hostility or controversy, but mative ob- 
279. This picture may be compared with thet servations, made in a time of settled .overnment, 
which Sir John Shore, drawing likewise from the | after many years experience of the behaviour of 
Jive, more than three hundied years afterwards, | the Hindoos to each other. . 
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though meliorated under the house of Timour, was undoubtedly a violent despotism, 
. and the delegated’ administration of it too often a severe oppression. Breaking through 
all the restraints of morals which obstructed. their way to power, they afterwards 
abandoned themselves to the most vicious indulgences, ‘and the most atrocious 
cruclties. Perfidy in them, was more signal than in the Hindoos. Successive trea- 
cheries, assassinations, and usurpations, mark their history more perhaps than that 
of anyother people. The profession of arms was studied by them, and they cul- 
tivated the Persian learning. They introduced’ Arabic laws, formed for rude and 
ignorant tribes, and in the administration of them, as may be judged from the specimen. 

. above exhibited, were most corrupt. 

, Every worldly profession, indeed every course of secular business, was in their 
avowed opinion (an opinion which they still hold) irreconcilable with strict virtue. 
Commerce, ard the details of the finances, they ieft chiefly to the Hindoos, whom 
they despised and insulted. Where their government still prevails, the character 
resulting from their original temper, and superstition, aggravated by the enjoyment, 
of power, remains in force. In our provinces, where their authority is subverted, and 
where many of them fall into the lower lines of life, that character becomes less 


CHAP. n, 
View of the Morals 
of the, Hindso ste 
Subjects of Great: 
Britain. 


obvious; but with more knowledge, and more pretensions to integrity, they are ag 


unprincipled as’ thc Hindoos. Their perfidy, however, and licentiousness, are the 
perfidy and licentiousness of a bolder people*. 


From the government and intermixture of the Mahomedans, the Hindoos have 
certainly derived no improvement of character. The invaders, may fairly be supposed’ 
to have contfibuted their share to the general evils, and even to have increased them, 
But they did not preduce those evils, nor could they have perpetuated them in oppo- 
sition to the genius and spirit of the Hindoos, who are in number probably as eight 
toone. ‘They may therefore be considered, rather as constituting an’ accession, thai 
as giving a character to the mass. The vices however of the M «homedans, and 
Hindoos, are so homogeneous, that in stating their effects, it is not inaccurate to speak 
of both classes under the description: of the one collective body into which they are 
now formed. 7 , 


Upon the whole, then, we cannot avoid recognizing in the people of Hindostani; a 
race of men lamentably degenerate and base ; retaining but a feeble sense of ioral 
obligation; yet obstinate in their disregard of what they know to be right, governed 
by malevolent and licentious passions, strongly exemplifying the effects produced on 
society by great and general corruption of manners, and sunk in misery hy their 
vices, in a country peculiarly calculated by its natural advantages, to promote the 
happiness of its inhabitants. “Vie delineation from which this conclusion is formed, 
has been a task-so painful, that.nothing except the consciousness of meaning to do 
good could have induced the author to proceed in it, He trusts he has an affecting 
sense of the general imperfection of:human ‘nature, and would abhor the idea of 
needlessly or contemptuously exposing the defects of any man, or setof men. If he 
‘has given an unfavourable description, his wish is not to excite detestation, but to 
‘engage compassion, and to make it apparent, that what speculation may have 
ascribed to physical and unchangeable causes, springs from moral sources capable 
of correction. > : 
re 





CHAP. Il. 
Causes which fave produced the present Situation and Character of the Hindoos, 


eM as ese : . . hs 
N. investigating the peculiar characters of different nations, it is both usual and 
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reasonable fo ascribe them principally to the influence of climate, of government Causes of the present 


and laws, and of religion : it will be proper, therefore, to lay before the reader the 
situation of Hindostan, with respect to each of those particulars, that he may be 


Situation and 
Character of the 
Hindods, 


enabled “a ; 


* See the character of the Mahomedans, before | solution among these'people, if they are indeed so 
alluded to, in Scrafton’s Refiections, P. 19, et seq. | greatly and so generally depraved. To that quese 
# Some persons may be disposed to enquive, how | tion, an answer will be given in the course of the 
the! frie of saciety has been preserved from dis- following chapter. 
< : salotion 
S 
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Mr. Grant’s State enabled to judge whether the wretched state of society and manners among the Hin- 

oh Serials nes doos, who, as has been already observed, have a general identity of character, may 

of Great Vries, not fairly be traced to that source. : 

u—-~—--—/ The climate ‘of India, particularly of the south-east provinces, must be allowed to 

; be less favourable to the bumsan constitution than the more temperate regions of 

Furepe. ‘The bodily frame is less strung and hardy, the facultics have less enerey, 
their exercise is less expanded and delizhttul, ardor is checked, the oppressed spirits 
yield more easily to indolence and indulgeuce, and the fertility of the soil easil 
supplying the few natural wants of the natives, aids this propensity. Nevertheless 
in developing the causes of the Hindoo character, too much seeins sometimes to have ° 
been imputed to the clinate ; effects greater, and of more necessary result, than fair 
exainination will confirm. 


: The inhabitants of foreign descent, who.continue the use of animal food, espe- 
cially the Armenians, a sober people, are more robust than the Hindoos; and to 
speak of the Hindoos themselves, their military tribe has discovered, under foreign 
discipline, a considerable share of active vigor. The Banians, and all the trading 
part of the comuunity, are capable of long sedentary application. Porters, boatmen, . 
runners, and others of the labouring class, can endure severe fatigue. Multitudes 
of devotees manifest a resolution and perseverance in painful sufferings altogether 
astonishing. Ant with regard to the faculties of the mind, the Brahmins, who have’ 
cultivated learning, have certainly evinced themselves an acute, subtle, and penetrating 
order of men. These circumstances show, that the people in general are equal at least 
to decent application in different lines, susceptible even of a strong impulse, though not 
pethaps of great continued energy. And it is reasonable to believe, that were those 
evils corrected which do not arise from the climate, they would in time hold a much 
higher place among the human species, than they are now capable of maintaining. 





: The despotic mode of government which generally is prevalent in the East, and~ 
appears at all times to have subsisted among the Hindocs, has undoubtedly had a 
very considerable influence in the formation of their character. When a man finds 
himself dependent on the will and caprice of anather, he thinks and acts as a degraded 
being; his regard for all that is valuable in life is reduced to the degree of personal 
interest which he has in it, his care for whatever extends to the rest.of his race, and + 
to future time, is sunk in the precariousness of the present hour. Tear necessarily 
becomes his grand principle of action; thence springs distrust; and as arbitrary 
power does not excite in those over whom it tyrannizes, the expectation of fiuding trath - 
and justice its associates, it is not productive of integrity and veracity. “The arts of 
deception, suppleness, and servility, are resorted to, and thus a system of falseliood and + 
natrow selfishness is generated. Violence in the ruler quickens the process. The first 
idea raised is that of self-defence against him; then follow plans of concealed and 

. avowed hostility against his deputies and agents, from whom injury is apprefiended. 
‘The despotic principle actuates all the subordinate offices, and posts of authority, 
and its cffects become general; every man isa slave to those above him, and a despot 
to those below him; the more he is oppressed, the more he eppresscs ; and thus is 
diffused a temper of universal enmity, acting secretly or openly according to opporta- 
nities. No wonder therefore, that when the principle is highly strained, treasons and 
revolutions are continual; by which the insolent and abject frequently change places, 
so that he who yesterday scarcely deigned to louk on the suppliant before him, is to- 
day'spurned from the feet of that suppliant, now in his turn exalted to the seat of | 
authority. Such, in particular, is the deseription that may be given of a large period 
of the Mahomedan governinent in -Hindostan. The descendants of Timour, holding 
for a time the greater part of that continent under one head, prevented much of the 
war and bloodshed that had before, and have since wasted it; but internal disorders, 
under the best of their governors, were necessarily very great; and the charactgr of 
the Hindvos, suffering from the oppression of numerous invaders, must in several 
respects have been debased. a 





But they did not receive the despotic form of government from the Tartars, nor 
were they degraded only when they became subject to Mahomedan conqterors. Had 
they not been an abject people before, foreigners from a vast distance, carrying few 
magazines with them, could not have possessed themselves of so great a country, 
rendered by its natural defences, its climate, and its periodicakrains, very strong against 
invasions by iand. ‘They have had among themselves a complete despotism from the 
remoiest antiquity; a despotism, the most remarkable for its power and duration that 

ae : the 
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the world has ever seen. |. ;It has pervaded their government, their religion, and their CHAP» I. 
laws. It has formed by its various ramifications, the essentials of the character which Causes of the present, 
they have always had, as faras the light of history goes, and which they still possess ; rinsing : 
that character, which has made them a prey, to every’ invader, indifferent to all their Hindoos, 
rulers, and easy in the change of them} asa people’ void of public spirit, honour, G———_ 
attachment; and in society, base, dishanést, and faithless. That ‘despotism, with a, 
variety of subordinate principles to which it has given birth, still exists in great vigour, 
even where the political government i$’ in foreign hands, and therefore although by’ 
acting the part of upright rulers towards our Hindoo subjects, and endeavouring to- 
" provide for a fair administrationof justice among them, we shall repress many dis~ 
orders that before: prevailed, “yet this reform will not reach those evils in their: 
character and conduct, already described, which are the bane of their happiness, 
personal and social. Nor will it ensure to us their attachment, which, in point of 
policy,it would be desirable to engage by an amelioration of their character, instead 
of. leaving their old facility in changing, to co-operate with their imbecility, in‘favour 
of any new invader. oy : . aa 











The ancient Hinddo government is thought scarcely to exist mow. in its’ original. 
form*, “The Hindoo states, raised from the ruins of the Mogul Empire, cannot 
well be taken as pure representations of it; at least we have but little certainty of 
possessing an entire model, and can therefore only refer to its fundamental principles, . 
of which there is indisputable evidence. But their religion and their laws, both 
parts of one complex system, ‘still remain; the former in‘all its authority, the latter 
also, in’ its essence and ia many of its branches, operative: and these, by the prin- 
ciples dn'which they are founded, and by the rules and precepts which they deliver, . 
havé given birth’to that spirit, and those practices of oppression, injustice, corruption, , 
in a word, those immoralitics which incomparably more than every other cause, ren- 
der the people base and miserable. . Fo this position, the most ‘particular attention 
is requested. A: full exhibition of all the proofs which might be brought in: support: 
of it, would require a/much «longer space than is necessarily prescribed to this 
treatise... Some leading facts and arguments however, sufficient it is hoped solidly t6¢: 
establish »it,.shall-now be, stated. . They -will be derived partly from ‘the*toderof! . 

Hindoo-laws, and partly from the tenets of the Hindoo religion.-="The code of laws? 
was. compiled and published in 1773, -under the-government of Mr: Hastings, and" 
at his desire, by-a body sof “experienced lawyers, selected for the purposé from! 
© every. part ot. Bengal,” who -we .are. further told, >“ carefully -picked Gut the: 
““" ordinances, sentence by sentence, from various originals in the Shanscrit language, 
neither adding to, nor diminishing from, any part of the ancient text}.” ~ And 
the translator ddds, what isof.importance to be observed; “that from this code may 
“be formed a precise -idea of the customs and ‘manners of these people ; that their 
“* institutes are interwoven. with the religion of the country, and therefore ‘revered ag 
“of the highest authority.” The authenticity of this work, and the: value’ of: the: 
general,evidence which it furnishes, must thence be unquestionable, ; - - : : 


With regard to the religion of the. Hindoos, although a regular translation of the 
Vedes, those writings which they repute-as sacred, has not _yet given us all their , 
mythology, doctrines, rites, ‘and ceremonies, in authoritative detail ; yet the inter- 
course of-three centuries between the Europeans and that people, the relations of 
various . travellers in different parts of India, and their agreement as to the general. 
matter and-charatter, as well as many particulars of the Geritoo faith, the elucidating | - 
accounts of the Mahomedans, and the daily experience of multitudes of Europeans, 
leave us at no ‘loss concertting the grand features, the main crédenda and ‘agenda of 
that superstition, “its genius, “and its consequences. Of late the public has had other 
accessions of information, stamped with'great authority. ‘We.refer, in the first place, 
to: the Institutes of the’ Emperor Akber, compiled by his learned and intelligent 

ee ot ae ee minister 


* The government of Nepaul, of which less was ment, the state officers, civil and military, em- 


known when this passage was written, is probably 
no inexact repreuentation of -the original Hindoo 
constitution. Of that country, which, as has been 


already observed, was never subdued by the Mus-- 
slemans, -our. information was seanty before: tlie 


late deputation thither of Captain Kirkpatrick 
from Bengal. .'Fhat gefitleman has given.a curious 
and interesting account of his journey, which 


affosds much‘light into the history of Nepaul. It‘{? 


would thenee appear, that the form of the govern- 
ment, 
282, 


ployed under it, and the sources of its revenue, are 
nearly the same-in kind as are found to have been 
established in Hindostan under the rule of the 
Moguls ; a strong presumption in favour of what 
we have ventured elsewhere to suppose, that these 
conquerors did not innovate greatly in the forms 
of administration in the Hindoo countries of which 
they possessed themselves. 1797.. 3 

+ Preface to the Hindoo Code. ~ 
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minister Abo! Fazil, about 4. D. 1550, in the zenith of the Mogul power *; one 

volume of which work is employed solely upon the religion and sciences of the 

Hindoos, and professedly formed from the communications of the most learned Brah- 

mins. We may rest assured, that’such a man, employed in a work intended for a 

public record of the highest order, would obtain from that source much authentic 

information, and that the view given him of the Hindoo doctrines would be at least 

sufficiently favourable. Favourable indeed, both in respect of those doctrines and 

the character of the people, that view will appear to have been, by comparing it 

with other authorities; and there are obvious reasons why the noble writer would 

naturally be disposed to acquiesce in it. It was the design of Akber, who was of - 
a tolerant spirit, to conciliate all his subjects towards himsclt-and towards each czver ; 

and in a work composed immediately under his inspection with this intention, and ‘or ~ 
public use, it could never be admissible to delineate at length-the faults of the great 

body of those subjects. ; 





The second recent acquisition, is the Bhagvad-Geeta, translated by Mr. Wilkins 
from a Shanscrit work, certainly of considerable antiquity. This is a very-curious 
record. . It is deemed to be so purified from the grosser parts of the Hindoo super- 
stition, that it is carefully concealed by the Brahmins from the rest of the people ; 
yet it has evidently been corrupted, in order to conciliate some tolerably just principles 
with a degenerate practicc. Besides these publications, Sir William Jonest, a man 
wonderful for his stores of knowledge, and for the ardour with which he still presses 
forward to increase them, who penetrates into the abstruse recesses of oriental learn- 
ing with singular felicity and success, has communicated much valuable information 
from his late researches. Arrived at length at the fountains of Shanscrit learning, he 
indeed appears to consider past discoveries as inaccurate or imperfect ; referring 
probably to the speculative and metaphysical doctrines contaiged in the Vedes, con- 
cerning which the Brahmins themselves have divers opinions and systems. But of the 


obvious and popular tenets of the Hindoo religion, its worship, and ceremonies, 


enough is certainly known to enable us to judge of their nature and their effects. 


In the following pages, the writer will rest the argument he maintains, .on informa- 
tion already before the public, rather than on any new matter which his own obser- 
vation, during his residence in India, might enable him to furnish. For though the 
shoots from the great trunk of Hindoo superstition are so numerous, and all partake 
of the same nature, yet the additional facts which a single individual, whose attention 
was not wholly devoted to ithe subject, could have an opportunity of ascertaining, 
must appear trifling, in-comparison of the whole mass of knowledge collected by 
the industry of numbers, ding a long course of time, and rendered more worthy of 
notice by ascending nearer the source of things. And where important deductions 
ate to: be made, as in the present-case, he is far from ‘wishing the premises from 
which they are drawn to rest upon his authority. * . 


Ny 


It is: proposed then, to proceed to tle consideration of the Hindoo laws. But since it 
has appeared that both the Mahomedan and English conquerors of India have by legis- 
lative provisions of their own, iv part superseded those which they found there, persons 
who reason from the changes which have relatively takén place in the social state and 
in the laws, of every European nation,‘ and from the mvtual influence of laws and 
have been 


* Translated from the Persian into English, by 

Francis Gladwin, Esq. 
t+ Eurepe, and Asia, and the world, have since 
sustained an irreparatle loss in the death of this 
most valuable man, who was cut off in the vigour 
of his clays, and in the midst of new inquiries and 
discoveries, among the recondite repositories of 
Hindoo learning, into which he carried ‘such a 
damp of general knowledge, as threw surprizing 
Tight on.every subject he investigated. Wht he 
has duuc, aowever, will inuiortalize his memory. 
Le has opened the way into the mythological and 
scientific arcana of a people, who have for many 
ages been as remarkuble for their adherence to 
their peculiar institutions, us for arrogating to 
themselves an unfathomable antiquity, and the 
on of a pure und primeval, though care- 
fully concealed system of theology and science ; 
claims which have been as officiously as ignorantly 
accorded 


of manncrs upon each other, may naturally conceive, that rules. which 


abrogated, 


accorded to them by some anti-christian philoso- 
phers of Europe, . He has shown that one of theiit - 
earliest traces of true history describes an uziver- 
sal deluge, in which only @ patriarch, and seven 
other men, (to whom this account gives wives,) 
were saved in an ark; and that the whole of their 


_chroaglogy is reconcileable with the Mosaic his« 


tory.—See Asiatic Researches, Vol. IL. Art. 
« Chronology of the Hindvos,”. Tt is impossi« 
ble on this occasion to avoid expressing a very’ 
high degree of respect and esteem for the learned 
and instructive labours of various other members of 
that distinguished society. Though the character. 
of the Hindoos be. in a moral view now low, yet 
the development of their history, their literature, 
their mythology, and science, has ‘been a great 
desideratum in human knowledge, and must prove 
of eminent importance to mankind. — ; 1797). 

t Asiatic Researches, Vol Ik _ 





- detail inconsistent with the design of this essay. 
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abrogated can no longer affect the character of the people; therefore that before any 
application is made of evidence deduced from the Hindoo laws, it ought to be shown 
what portion of those laws is still operative, and from that portion only to estimate 
the effect produced. It is the wish of the writer, to allow to this objection all the 
weight to which it is entitled, and as far ashe can, to afford the satisfaction which it 
Tequires, . : 


To give an exact enumeration of the Hindoo laws, and to distinguish those which 
may now be regarded as obsolete, would, if the task could be performed, require a 
But no such digest has yet been 
made. The general lines of discrimination however arc tolerably clear. The Ma- 
homedans, as we have seen, introduced their own forms of judicature. In criminal 
matters, their code, severe and barbarous, like that of the Hindoos, was made the: 
general rule of judgment. In civil concerns between Hindoos, these people had the 
benefit of their own laws. The English continued, as we have also seen, the legal 
establishments of their predecessors, improving thom, and softening in some instances 
the cruelty of punishment. At present therefore, the criminal Jaw administered in 
Bengal, is that of the Mahomedans rendered in certain cases more mild and equita- 
ble. The civil code stands likewise upon the basis of their system, but has a larger 
infusion of English ordinances, and it refers causes between Hindoos to be decided 
by the laws of that people. 


Those laws prescribe certain rules to the sovereign, which cannot of course be 
acted upon in our government, though the general influence of a governing power 
will still bé- felt: and on subjects of political economy, such as cultivation of the 
soil, revetide, and commerce, respecting which the Lindoo code is very defective, we 
have'been obliged to enact new regulations. 


' On the whole, besides the Hindoo institutions, purely religious, all those which 
telate to castes, to marriage, to inheritance, and to divers other civil concerns, remain 
still in force ; excepting only that certain offences against caste, for which the code 
decrees capital or sanguinary punishments, dreadfully severe, are not cognizable in 
our criminal courts; nor does our government countenance the infliction of those 
barbarities ; and transgressions of the innumerable Tules of caste being tried among 
Ahemselves, are commonly punished by fines or excommunications. Still however, 
the branches now particularized, of their system, are those which have the greatest, 


influence in the formation of their character and manners; and it should be Tremem- 


bered, that the ways in which caste may be contaminated or lost, have been, in course. 


of time, arbitrarily and éxceedingly multiplied, 

But in estimating the effect produced upon the Hindoos of our territories, even by 
that portion of their institutions which is in a proper sense legal, some other consi- 
derations must be taken into the account. : 


* . pee . 
‘The: Hindoo law stands upon the same authority as the Hindoo religion ; both are: 


parts of one system, which they believe to have been divinely revealed. That law is 
regarded by them therefore with a superstitious veneration, which institutions avowedly 


- of human origin'do not produce; so that even under a foreign yoke, which in various 


particulars superseded its injunctions, it still maintained its credit. Hence may be 
deduced, in part, the predilection of that people, especially of the leading orders, for 
their ancient state and peculiar customs, which in all the: long period of Mahomedan 
Tule, prevented them from being assimilated to the institutions of their conquerors. 


Laws, which by tacit consent have fallen into general disuse, can no longer be 
quoted as characteristic of the-actual state of manners. They serve rather to prove 
some change in the sentiments or dispositions of a people; but. the abrogation or 
suspension, by the power of a foreign master, of certain parts of a code still approved, 
does not necessarily infer any such alteration. The Hindoos have generally in their 
intercourses with each other, acted in the spirit of their own institutions. _ The land- 
holders, for instance, many of them possessing extensive districts, have been to their 


obsequious dependents, as petty sovereigns ; causes originating in their vicinity have . 


been very commonly referred to.their decision, or even in parts more distant, . to their 
deputies. Disputes are also frequently referred to the Brahmins, Matters of ‘caste 
are solely cognizable by them, cr by arbitrators of the tribe in which the contest 
breaks out, and fort a ‘source of endless Ktigation. Tf even encreasing security and. 


CHAP. Ill. 
Causes of the present 


Situation and 
Gharacter of the 


Hindoos. 


teenie” 


ease conciliate them more tq our government, which is probable,. they will still © 


perhaps ascribe the change, not to the superiority of our system over their own, but 
282, ; era: 8 : ’ to 
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. 

to the superior personal conduct of the English, who preside over them.’ Their 

Malomedan rulers, especially since the accession of the line of Timour, have partly 

from political, and partly from venal motives, paid considerable regard to their pre- 
a 4 


* , judices; and the Envlish, both in the execution of the laws, and in the general exercise 
Wee ES 3 snsa, : § 


J 


of their authority, have uniformly and spontaneously displayed a spirit of extreme 
yoleration and indulgence to all their peculiar notions and usages. : 


It is to be remembered also, that our subjects form only a small part of the vast 
race of people who profess-the Hindoo faith, and that with whole nations of these, 
they live in immediate contact. 

Nor lastly, tnust it be overlooked, that the account which has been given of the 
Hindoos, is a description of their character as it exists after a long suspension by 
their former ruicrs (2 suspension continued by us) of some of the worst parts of their 


_ legal systein. 


Tf all these things then be considered, together with the influence of the congenial 
institutions, which are stil] auiiori ‘ly in force, perhaps we shal! not see reason to 
suppose, that the innovations which we have made in the administration of law 
among the Hindoos, have produced, or are likely to produce, any material change 
in their character; but we may raiher expect that this character will still bear the 
lively impress of the gencral spirit of their institutions, civil and sacred. To illustrate 
that spirit, is one object particularly proposed by the survey upon which we are now 
to enter of the Llindoo code. 





co 





Despotism is not only the principic of the government of Hindostan, bat an original, 
fundamental, and irreversible principle in the very traine of society. The law, not 
contenting itsclf with enjoining passive obedicnce to the magistrate, or sovereign, and 
with having a due regard to the inequalities in condition, and subordinations in rank, 
which arisejfrom the constitution of the world, and are plainly agreeable to the will 
of the great Creator, rests entirely on the following fundamental position :—that 
certain classes or races of the society are in their clementary pringiples, in the matter 
from which they were formed, absolutely ofa higher nature, of a superior order in the 
scale of being, to certain other classes. It is, in the opinion of the Hindoos, an 
awful and momentous truth, a truth maintained in full vigour to this day, a -truth 
placed in the front of their code, that the Brahmins were formed from the mouth of 
‘Brimha, the Khetcrecs from his arm, the Vyse (or Bice) from his thigh, and: the 
Sooders from his foot. Hence it is a necessary consequence, that this primeval 
and essential distinction is no more mutable or defeasible, than it is possible for 
one of the brute creation to advance itself to the rank of man*. And such js the 
division of the Hindoos into four great tribes or castes—the priests, the soldiers, 
the husbandmen or traders, and the servile class, whose sole assigned duty is to serve 
the other three f. - . ; : i xa 


Now the evils that flow from such an arfangement, are infinite. Other modes of 
depotism lead in. their very excess and abuse to a remedy, but here the chain of 
servitude is indissoluble and eternal.” Though the highest orders be guilty of the 
most flagitious wickedness, pervert the use of power, become weak, urrogant and 
oppressive, the frame of sccicty can suffer no change; that crder must still continue 
in the eujoyment and exercise of all its vast privileges and prerogatives. 


The lowest rank, on the contrary, is doomed to perpetual abasement and un- 
limited subjection. Jt has no relief against. the most oppressive and insulting 
tyranny, no Lope of ever escaping from its sufferings. ‘Though permitted indeed 

to 


* “ The Brahmins, indisputably persuaded that 
“ the superiority of their tribe isinterwoven with 
“the very essence of their nature, esteem that 
« to be a full and sat'sfactory plea for every ad- 
* vantage settled on them above the rest of the 
“ people.” Preface to the Code, page 52. 

4 Itis worthy of remark, that according to a 
tradition in Nepaul, reported by Captain Kirk- 
patrick in the ingenious work before-mentioned, 
Pusso-Pusp-Deo, 2 Rajah of that country, is said 
to bave first divided the general mass of his peo- 
ple into the four grand and well known tribes of 
the présent day: The chronological series of 
Nepaul princes, which Captain Kirkpatrick has 
been able to exhibit, and which, as he well ob- 

serves 


serves, assigns to many of the reigns an extrava- 
gant duration, (making on the whole an average 
of more than forty years,) would give to Pusso- 
Pusp-Deo an antiquity of about three thousand 
years. Be that as it may, it is evident, that a 
tradition subsisting in Nepaul makes the first in- 
stitution of castes an human ‘appointment. A 
small secluded valley ike Nepaul, environed on all 
sides with hills, is very likely to have been an 
early, if not an original seat of such an institution ; 
and there are at least strong reasons for believing, 
that the Brahminical religion had not its first rise 
in the southern parts of Hindostan, if at all ia 
that region, ; . 
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to employ its industry, the greatest success can never in the slightest degree rescue it 


from inherent dishonour ; 


* CHAP. I. : 


-and if the genius of a: Newton should arise in that class, Causes ofthe present 


. 14 tps - . * . a 19° 
it could have no room to expand, nor if it had, could all its excellence deliver its S#tétion and 


possessor from the obligation. of administering-to the most iguorant and vicious of the. 


plrabmins. 


Character of the +>. 


Hindous. * 


. . : a sae ie : sgt aii he : ee ——— 
One. of the heaviest grievances attending this state of degradation, is, that it dise 
courages all liberal exertions, and consigns those who are destined to it, to ignorance, 


mean opinions -of themselves, 


and consequent meanness of manners, sentiment, and 


conduct. Lest however, through the medium of learning, they should have a chance 


of emerging from this low 
Vedes, 
origin, and of containing all 
to read the sacred books, 


&...Now as this fourth tribe would naturally comprehend, at the very first, more than 
and as the offspring of every subsequent, irregular 
commixture of the four original tribes, and all the descende: 
by the law still lower than the fourth class, 


a fourth: part of the people, 


the people is thus held down to earth, 
(widely diferent it will easily 


a 


gradation in’ society, because. here 
and essential inferiority upon others, 


for all generations,) extend in their degree to each of the intermediate classes, and 


the lowest feels the accumulated 
summit, become .a cemerit to this 


Nothing is more plain, than that this w 
perious priesthood, who feigned a divine rev 


" order, in perpetuity, 
as well as.over their minds. 


weight of general superiority. . ‘Those: nearer the. 
system, which by allotting to them certain pre- 
‘rogatives, disposes them the more easily to acquiesce in ; 


it, and to support it. «” 


the indefcasible superiority of their own rank, the prescribed the rules of adminis- 


‘tration, they were the privileged advisers of the Magistrate, 


(as ‘the, sovereign; ov 


wuler, is termed in the code,) they rendered themselves necessary to the man invested 
with that dignity, in his personal, as well as official capacity; and in the preliminary 
discourse to the code, we ‘are told. of a king, whom on’ his obstinate disregard of. 


‘some ordinances of the Vedes, 


and of the counsel given by the Brahmins, 


they put: 


to death. That “ this resignation of the secular and executive power into the 


“ hands of another caste, 
< 


is a striking instance of the moderation of the Brahminical 
order,” cannot then be conceded to the translator of the code, for 


they secured to- 


themselves all the power of the empire, but transferred the danger and trouble attendant 


on.it to their inferiors; they retained ail the advantages of secular pre-eminence, and:: 


Aivested themselves of all responsibility *, 


* As some. persons* appear disposed to think 
the institution of castes, and, their separation by 
ampassable barriers, the effect of profound political 

_ wisdom, it may be well for them to consider, 
. whether it be possible to reconcile with the idea 
-of true wisdom, that which derives both its origin 
and support’ from fraud and imposture ; whether 
“fraud and imposture can finally produce the fruits 
of truth and justice; and how far the supposed 
object of such policy, namely the good of society, 
is in fact fairly and solidly obtained by it. The 
subjection of one part to another is indeed secured ; 
but is it. good fur the part so subjected, (infinitely 
the larger part of the whole,) and its numerous 
posterity, through all the successions of time, to 
he placed in bondage to the other? It seems dif- 
ficult to maintain such an assertion by arguments, 
which will not glso recommend, both in a per- 
sunal and social view, the ancient system of sla- 
very. That such a mechanical construction of 
society is not fayourable to the external anbetests 
0! 


: Sah 


““* See Dr. Robestsen’s Ancient India. 
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1 Preface to the Code, page a1, 


1 


To 


of a body politic, may. be easily discerned sfor- 
what public principle can. exist in a state, where 
the greatest part of the people are totally and for 
ever excluded, under the highest penalties, from 
taking any concern in public affairs, Some whe 
have considered this subject philosophically, seem 
to rest the defence of such an arbitrary arrange- 
ment, upon a sentiment supposed to pervade the - 
different classes, of the inviolability of each others 
rights}. 
enced them, the rights remained very unequal ; 
but the truth is, that the same consequences fol- 
low which must ever be expected from unlimited 
power,—pride and tyranny on one side, abjecr 
servility aud suffering on the other. And were it 
certuin, as the translator of the code has inti- 
mated, “ that long usage hus persuaded the peo- 
“ple of the equity of their distinctionst.” this 
would be an additional proof of their minds and 
judgments being debased. Nothing is betterknown, 
than that t) " Ce eee 2 pre-eminentin 
those 


ne 


eos page 264, 


M 


nts of that mixed race, ialld/e Me 
ss, we may conclude that a larze portion of en ‘ 
The evils inherent in this sort of distinction, © 

be seen from mere 
essential superiority is entailed upon some classes, 


and confined state, the Brahmins (by an ordinance of the | 
which through their imposture have the credit of procecding irom a diving 
valuable science) have forbidden them,-on pain of death,’ - 






hole fabric is the work-of a crafty and im= | 
elation and appointment, to invest their‘own: 
with the most absolute empire over the civil state of the Hindoos, 

It _is true, that they assigned the reins of politicay 
government to another order, the Kheterces; but they still maintained in full exercise” 


Had a sentiment of that nature influ- : 
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. 

To show how the singular species of despotism here deseribed, pervades the legal 
the Asiare Subjects system of the Hlindoos, and to exhibit speciinens of dificrent laws, various passazes 
of Great Britain, vom the code shall now be produced. Since it has, we trust, appeared, that the 
‘ ~ still remaining influence of that system is not to be ascribed solely to those parts of 
, it which are sanctioned by British authority, we shall be justified in extending our 
view, and our selection, beyond them. And it will be recollected, on the other hand, 
that those parts include the laws which relate to the grand concerns of inheritance, 
marriage, and caste, besides others of interior import; the severity only of some of 
the Hindoo punishments being discountenanced by oar administration of criminal 
law. To one or other of those branches, the greater part of the ordinances now to 
be quoted, will be found to appertain ; and for the introduction of others which do 
not belong to them, particular reasons, in addition to the general one already urged, 
awill appear. 
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The specimens of laws to be adduced here, shall be arranged under the following 
heads: , 


First, Of those which determine some of the prerogatives, or dutics, of the 
Chief Magistrate or Ruler. 


Second, Of those which establish distinctions in favour of the superior castes. 


Third, Of those which, without reference to castes, give a direct sanction to 
immoralities. 

Fourth, Of those which, without reference to castes, go upon principles of 
oppression and injustice. 

Rijth, Of those which, without reference to castes, discover a spirit of 
cruelty. : 





Finst then, Specimens of Laws which establish some of the Prerogatives and Duties 
of the Chief Magistrate or Ruler. 


Although no Hindoo can now exercise this office in our Eastern territories, these 
passages, few in number, are produced to show the arbitrary power with which the 
law invests the sovereign, and the abject submission which it imposes on his subjects. 
It may be remarked, that our tributary zemindars in the Carnatic, and even the 
great landholders in Bengal, have still retained some resemblance of this lordly 
authority over their people. : : 


Somz of his PREROGATIVES. 


« He is not to be considered as a@ mere man, but as @ Dewtah” 


Code, page 0. 
of whom they actually worship numbers.) 


{a subordinate deity, 


269. “ If 


those atrocities which disturb the peace of society 
and this is but one branch of the mischiefs gene- 
rated by such a system. 

The subdivisions of the four original castes, 
arising from difference of professions, and a variety 
of separating distinctions, are now so many, the 
ways of contamination, (and therefore of purifica- 
tion,) so multiplied; stains or expulsions, on the 
one side, so terrible, and to those, on the other, 
who thereby succeed to property, so advantageous, 
that the subject of caste is a prodigious source of 
wrangling, animosity, litigation, loss of time, of 
property, and of peace, among the people, and of 
influence and emolament to the Brahmins, who 
are the arbiters in all these matters. 

When these consequences are considered, to~ 
gether with that which must inevitably have been 
expected from the beginning, namely, the irregular 
commerce of the tribes, the political s-gacity of 
the legislators of the Hindoos seems not entitled 
to great praise, since to every public benefit which 
they could propose from their system, the preser- 
° vation 


vation of its simplicity appears to have been 
essential, And although a celebrated name * 
regards the institution of castes as a mark of 
considerably advanced society, there seems more 
probability in referring it to one of the carher 
stages, in which there would indeed be pricsts, 
soldiers, and busbandmen, labouring and domestic, 
servants, but the community would be small; and 
in such a community, an, ordinance, apparently 
simple, fixing the several members and their 
families ia the professions which they already 
exercised, might more ensily be adopted and2n- 
forced. Had an ordinance of that nature been 
promulgated ufier the society was become mume- 
rous, and intermarriages, (not betore prehibited), 
between persons of diferent professions, and be- 
tween their descendants, had taken place ; and 
when occupations had been multiglied, and various 
gradations already established, the difficulty of 
carrying it permanently into execution, would ap- 
parently have been insuperable. 
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® See Dr. Robertson’s Ancient Indis. 
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269. “ Ifin any 


a4 
'y place where the Magistrate is playing at tables, or any such CHAP. UL 


“ game, in that case ifany person, without permission of the Magistrate, interposes Causes of the present” 


é 


. * ie > + S 
with his hand, or by speaking, the Magistrate shall put him to death.” 


Situation and: °- 

Character of the 
the Hindocs, 

oo ecg 


accuser, 


-t 


270. “ Ifa man complains causelessly against the Magistrate's counsellor, 
Magistrate shal! put kim to death.” 

“ If a man performs any business or service for the Mavistvate’s 
the Magistrate shall put kim to death.” 

“* Men who vilify the Magistrate, men of innate bad principles, or men who 
without reason, cause any internal uneasiness to ethers, (ofall which the Magistrate 
himself must be the jusdye,) the Magistrate shall banish all such the kingdom.” 


4 


46 


66 


188. “ Tf a man speak reproachfully of any upright Magistrate, the Magistrate 
shall cut out his tongue ; or having confiscated all his effects, shall banish him the 
kingdom.” ai 


189. “ Ifa Magistrate, for his own geod, has passed any resolutions, whoever 
refuses to submit to such resvlutions, the Magistrate shall cut out the person’s 


ond 
tongue”. 


“ 


ea 


207. ‘ Ifa man beat or ill use a Magistrate who commits a crime, whatever it be, 
the crime of murdering a hundred Brahmins shall be imputed to him; he shall have 
an Iron spit run through him, and be roasted with fire.” 


< 


sc 
Note-—This contains an exception in favour of Brahmins, for which see the 
next head. : 
Some of his Duties. 
Code, page gi. “ A Magistrate mzst have near him a learned Brahmin.” 


g2. “ The Magistrate is required to maintain not less than ten Brahmins of 
learning and werth, to give’ them money, and every token of respect and consi- 
deration in the judgment seat.” 2 


“ 
“ 


113. “ Jn all cases, he shall spare and excuse the Brahmins.” 


116. “ He shall 
country.” 
‘* And erect a stately building for them.” 


give much effects and money to the Brahmins of a conquered 
“ $ 


118. “ He shall keep magicians who can cure by spells.”. 
“ He shall keep a great number of buffoons, or parasites, jesters, and 
dancers.” 
119.“ If he resume a religious endowment, he shall remain in hell a thousand 
years.” ‘ 


ac 





Srconp, Specimens of Laws, which establish Distinctions in favour of the 
Erahmins and the other Superior Castes. 
First, concerning Autuoriry. 


Code, page 117. ‘ The other three orders shall be obedient to the Brahmins +t.” 
: 282. “ Whatever 


+ The following passages in the Institutes of 
Menu are retwarkable : 


* In the Institutes of Menn, a work of great 
antiquity and curiosity, translated by Sir William 


Jones, since this tract was written, is the follow- 
ing description of the formation and dignity of the 
king: 

“ Since a king was composed of particles drawn 
“from those chief guardian deities, he conse- 
“ quently surpasses ali mortals in glory.” 

“ Like the sun, he burns eyes and hearts; nor 
“can any human creature on earth even gaze en 
“him.” 

“ He is fire arg air; he, both sun and moon; 
“he, the god of criminal justice; he, the genius 
“ of wealth; he, the regent of waters; he, the lord 
* of the firmament. A king, even though a child, 
“ must not be treated lightly, from an idea that he 
“is amere mortal ; né, he is a powerful divinity, 
“who appears in human shape—Institutes of 
Mey, page 159. 





“ Let not a king, though in the greatest distress 
“ for money, provoke Brahmins to anger by taking 
‘< their property; for they, once enraged, could 
“immediately, by sacrifices and imprecations, de- 
“ stroy him and his troops, elephants, horses, and 
© cars.” 

« Who, without perishing, could provoke those 
“holy en, by whom, that is, by whose ances~ 
“ tors, under Brahma, the all-devouring fire was 
“ created, the sea with waters not drinkable, and 
“the moon with its wane and increase ?” 

“ What prince could gain wealth by oppressing 
“ these, who if angry could frame other worlds 
“ aud regents of warlds, could give being to new 
* gods and mortals ?” 

“What mau, desirous of hfe, would injure 
“ those, by the aid of whom, that is, by whose 

“oblations, 
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“ Whatever ordinances -Pundits, (who are Brahmins,) deliver to the Ryots, 


§6 oO body of the people,) from the Shaster, the great body of their ordinances, 
“ civil and religious,) the Ryots (who cannot and dare not read the Shaster,) are bound 


b abey.” 


“ A-Pundit, not delivering the sentiments of the Shas 


er, to be fined twu 


“ hundred and fifty puns of cowries,” (about four or five rupees, or tea shillings.) 


261. 


“ stopped up.” 


“ Tfa Sooder reads the Bedes to either of the other three castes, 0 
“ to them, he cated vil, wax, and melted tin, shall be poured into his ears, and the ori 


listens 






“If a Sooder gets by heart the Bedes, he shall be put to death.” 


“Tf he alwavs 





« 


ruffees,” (about £. 300.) 


‘performs the jugg, (one of their modes of worship, in 
a schich # the Brahmin ofticiates,) he shall suffer death, or be fined two hundred ashe 


Second, Concerning Respecr- 


“Code, page 261. 


“ If a man of inferior caste, proudly affecting equality 


“ witha superior, shall travel by his side on the road, he shall be fined equal to 


* his abilities.” 


. “ Ifa Soodcr sits on the carpet ofa Brahmin, the Magistrate, having thrast 
“ a hot iron into his buttock, and branded him, shall banish him the kingdom, or 


‘ 


-alse shall cut off bis buttock.” 


Note.—The shadow of a Chandal, one of those degraded below the fourth caste, 


passing over victuals, 


milk, or even water, 





defitcs it. Ten thousand other ways of 


being polluted by the lower ranks, mark their vilencss®. 


275.“ Brakinins waiting upon great men, shall have free entrance.” 


“* Being passengers ina boat, shall pay no fare, and have precedence.” 
© And shall pay for goods in a boat, no freight.” 


Third, Concerning Crimes,—as Assautts, &c. 


Code, page 206. 283. 


“No crime whatever, nor any number of crimes, 


© shall forfeit the life of a Brahmin: he shall not be put to death on airy account 


* whatever.” 


“ No crime in the world is so great as that of inurdering a Brahinin ; the 
“ Magistrates shall never desire his life, nor cut off his limbs.” : 


“284. 
© only with ignominious branding.” 


“206, 


“ A Brahmin murdering a Lrahmin, or committing incest, shall be punished 


“ Tf a man deprive another of life, the Magistrate shall dene: that 


person oflife, except he be a Brahmin ; he shall be fined a hundred gold mohurs,” 


(about £. 150.) 


*oblations, worlds, and gods perpetually sub- 
“sist ;-those who are rich in the learning of the 
“Veda ?” 

“ A Brahmin, whether learned or ignorant, is. 

“ @ powerful divinity, even as fire is a’ powerful 
“ divinity, whether consecrated or popular,” ~ 
“ Thus, although Brahmins employ themselves 
in all sorts cf mean occupitions, they must in- 
“variably be honoured, for they are something 
transcendeatly divine.’ 
“ Of a mnilitary man who 
“ Tently on all occasion: 
“the pricst himself, shall be the ch 
“the soldier originally proceeded 
“ Brahmin.” 

“A priest who w 
‘complain to the 
“ since eyen by his Own, pow ¥, 
who injure him.” 


iscs his arm vio- 
t the priestly class, 
Liser, since 
from the 













he may eh 






“alone, is 5 ier Uhan the royal power, which 
depends on other men; by his‘own might there- 
“ fore, aay a Brahmin coerce his foes.” 

{fe may use, without hesitation, the power- 
revenled to At’ , and by him to 
; for spesel is the weapon ofa Lr 
























power, which depeads on himself - 


207. “ For 


“with that he may destroy his oppressors.” — 
Tastitutes, pages 285. 286. 311. 

* ©The abode of a Chandal and a Swapaca 
“ must be out of the town; they must not have 
© the use of entire vessels; their sole wealth must 
“be dogs aud asses. ‘Their clothes must be the 
“mantles of the deceased; their dishes for food, 
“broken pots; their ornaments, rusty iron; ecn-. 
“ tinually must they roam from place to pluce.” 

* Let no man who regards his duty, relly) 
“and civil, held any intercourse with them; let 
“ their transactions be confined to themselves, and: 
“ their marriages only between equals.” 

“Tet food be given to them in potsherds, but 
“ not by the bands of the giver; and let them not” 
“walk by night in cities or towns.” 

«“ By day they may walk about fer the purpose 
“of work, distinguished by the king’s badges; 
“and they shall carry out the corpse of every d “oe 
«© who dies without kindred: such is the fixed’ 

















‘hey shall always kill those who are to be 
tain by the sentence of the law, aud by the royal 
arrant; and let them take the clothes of the 
slain, their beds, and their arnaments.’ 

dusiitutes of Aicnu, page 205. 


rn 
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207...“ For beating or ill-using a Magistrate, who commits a crime, (which’the CHAP. Itt. 

first head rates as the crime of murdering a hundred Brahmins,) a Brahmin shall Cansesof thé present 
i ” Sttuasion an 

only be fined a hundred ashruftees, (about £.150.) ; Cheney fie 

209. “ If a man sets fire to another person’s house, with intent to destroy him ; Hixdoos. 

“or causes him to take poison; or is desirous to murder-him with a sword; or ~——~——__» 

carries away that person's wife from his house, and keeps her himself; or plunders 

** all that person’s effects, or his tillage; in that case, if the latter deprives the former 

“ of life, he shall not be amenable. But he shall not kill either a cow or a Bramin,” 

(consequently a Brahmin may do all this for a fine*.) : 


206. “ With whatever limb a man strikes a Brahmin, that limb shall be cut off.” 

. “ Tf a Sooder strikes either of the other three classes, it shall be so done to 
him,” : ae: ; rs ; 

208. “ If a Sooder spit on a Brahmin, his lips, &e. shall be cut off.” 
“ Tf a Sooder plucks a Brahmin by the hair, &c. both his hands shall be 

“ cut off.” ; : ; 
' .- “Tf-a Sooder gives much and frequent molestation to a Brahmin, he shall 
“ be put to death.’ 8+ He ORE DP aT Ea Sa Oh A 
Crimes continded—Abutrery. 


Code, ‘page 242." “ A Sooder, Bice, or Kheteree, guilty with 4 woman of the 
“ Brahmin caste, who has a master, (that is a husband or keeper,) shall suffer death 
“ by mutilation and burning.” : : ieee. 
“ A Sooder, guilty with a Chandal woman, (one of a degraded tribe,) shall 
“ suffer death.” Bee a de ao 
“ A Bice or Kheteree, guilty with a woman of inferior caste, to be fined 
“ fice hundred or one thousand puns of cowries,” (from eight to sixteen rupees, 
sixteen to thirty-two shillings.) : . eS 
: -_“ A Brahmin, guilty witha womai of any of the castes, who has a master, 
tobe fined five hundred, or one thousand puns of cowries ( eight to sixteen rupecs.) 
«“ He is not in any case of adultery, to be deprived of life”. - 


243. “ “A woman, guilty with one of the inferior caste, to be eaten by dogs, or : 
burnt with faggots,” Tak ; : : 

“ A’ woman of equal or inferior caste, guilty, shall not be liable to punish- 
ment, only she shall perform the ceremony of expiation.” : 


é 


244. “ If a man. commits adultery with ‘an unmarried girl of inferior caste, 
by her ‘consent, he shall not bé deemed guilty. If it was: done by violence, the 
“Magistrate shall take a small fine from him.” . ; : “4 


« 


248. “ For crimes beyond this class, and beyond the line of the human species, — 
the superior castes are taxed ina fine of five hundred puns of cowries (about eight. 
rupees) the Sooder only, doomed to death.” . 


na 


Crimes continued, —-SrraLine.. - 
Code, page 220. “ If a man steals any man of superior caste, he shall be burnt 
with fire, by having a particular species of grass bound round his body. If he 
steal a woman, he shall have that grass bound round his body, be stretched out on 
a hot plate of iron, and burnt in the fire.” : Bis Soap ; 
aio _ “ Ti a man steals a man or woman of middling caste, the Magistrate shall 
. “ cut off both his hands and feet, and cast him out upon a highway where four roads 
* meet.” ; ; 


nna 


“¢ Tf any person steals a man of inferior caste, he shall be fined one thousand 
“puns of cowries,” (about sixteen rupees or ¢hirty-two shillings.) 
“ If he steals a. woman of inferior caste, all his property shall be con- 
* fiscated.” . ; . 
“* Tf a man, in time of war, steals a horse, or an elephant, the Magistrate 
“ shall deprive him of life.” Ae 

“ If*he steals either of these animals in time of peace, the Magistrate shall 
“ ‘cut off from him one band and one foot.” (Compare this article with the preceding 
one concerning stealing a Sooder.) eS A ; 


: « a 
"© ‘The Institutes of Menu however, appear to | the slaying of a Brahmin, who assails him with . 
permpit to aman who cannot otherwise escape, | an intent to murder. Page 234. o. 





282, : 
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PM, Grant's State zk “ Tf a man steals an elephant or a horse, excellent in all respects, the, 
got Socitty among — «« en : 5 . . : eye 39 
Ete Asiatic Subjects. Magistrate shall cut off his hand, and foot, and butik and deprive him of life. 
sof Great Britain. 221. ‘‘ If a man steals a small animal, the Magistrate shall cut off half his foot.” 


c ’ ~ g94. “ If aman steals flowers for dying, &c. the Magistrate shall cause the 
“ article to be returned, and take a coin of gold as a fine.” a € 


225. “ Ifamansteals flowers, or fruit, or wood, or grass, belonging toa Brahmin, 
“ the Magistrate shall cut off his hand.” : Be aseteer eS 


226. “ Ifa Brahmin who every day performs the jugg, commits a robbery 
“ that deserves death, the Magistrate shall cut off the hair of his head.” 


Concerning the Scare of Punisument, for scandalous or bitter Expressions, 
which species of offence will be further explained under a subsequent article, 

i (Page 101.) a. 
: . Puns Cowries 
Code, page 182. . “ A man of equal caste and equal abilitics with the 


* ‘accused, shall be fined, - = i ers - = a - 1,000 

(about sixteen rupees, less than £. 2.) . : 
‘“« A man of inferior caste and inferior abilities, - - - - 2,000 
“ A man of superior caste and superior abilities, - - - 500 
“ An equal in caste and abilities, accusing another of one of the 

* erimes in anoo patuk, (the third class of this offence) - au - - 100 
“* An inferior in caste and abilities, ditto, - - = = - 200 
“ A superior in caste and abilities, ditto, —- - - - - 50 


(about one rupee.) 


183. “ A Sooder, accusing one of a superior caste of any of the crimes of the 
“ three’ first classes, (which will be hereatter described,) shall have his tongue cut 
© out, and a hot iron of ten fingers breadth thrust inio his mouth.” This article may 
be compared with the one immediately preceding. The Sooder forfeits his tongue, 
and in effect his life, for committing against a superior that offence, which, if a supe- 
rior commit it against him, costs only half a crown; a fine so triflingy whilst the 
penalty of retorting on the other side is so dreadful, as rather to encourage than pre- 
vent this species of wrong in the upper ranks. : : 


Concerning Crvin Arrarrs. 


As to interest of money, the proportion of rates payable by the different classes, 
shall be introduced for the sake of illustrating the spirit of the code. 


Code, page 2. “ Where a Brahmin pays per month 1 per cent. 


“ A Khetereeshall pay - - - - 1¢ 
“ A Bice(or Vyse) - - - - = 2 
“ ASooder - - - - - - = = 5 


“« And so in proportion whatever the rate is *.” 


Payment of Desrs. 


Code, page 21. “ If a very-rich man, of weak understanding and of a very 
mean tribe, from a principle of fraud and obstinacy refuses to pay his debts, the 
“* Magistrate shall oblige him to discharge the money claimed, and fine him double 
“ the sum.” 3 


“ 


22. “ If averyrich man, of an excellent education and of a superior caste, from 
“ a principle of fraud and obstinacy refuses to pay his debts, and the creditor com- 
“ mences a suit against him, the Magistrate shall cause the money in dispute to be 
“ paid, and shall fine the debtor one-twentieth of the sum recovered.” 


As to Taxes on Buyine and SELLING. 


Code, page 258. “ Onall sales. Inland purchase and sale 10 per cent. 
“ Foreign - 5 per cent. on the profit. 
“ A Brahmin, learned in the Bedes, shall pay no tav on sales.” . 
As 
* The English government in Bengal has now | tinction of castes or natfons. Wealthy natives 
ordained ‘twelve per cent. per annum, to be the | however, probably still favour borrowers of the 


general legal maximum of interest, without dis- | higher castes, 
tinction 
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As to Finpine. Tunes. 
Code, page 256. “ A man finding his own, long lost, is to inform the Magistrate, 
who is to take from him, : 
“ If he be a needy unlearned person, one-sixth 5 
“If a man of science, - - - one-hajf*.” 


ra 


256 “ A learned Brahmin finding any thing, the property of a stranger who is 
unknown, takes the whole ; an unlearned Brahmit takes five-sixths, and gives one- 
sixth to the Magistrate.” ; 
. “A Kheteree is to give the Magistrate one-fourth, and the Brahmins one- 
“ fourth.” 
“A Vyse is to give the Magistrate one-fourth, and the Brahmins one-half.” 
; “ A Sooder finding any thing, divides to the 
“ Magistrate, five-twelfths ; 
“ Brahmins, _ five-twelfths ; 
“ Himself, - two-twelfths,” 


“ A Magistrate finding any thing, shall give one-half to the Brahmins, and keep. 
“ the other half himself.” 


“c 


As to Gurrs, and Succession to the Property of Braumins. 


Code, page 26. “ A woman may give to the Brahmins any part of her husband’s 


“ effects to procure his future happiness : if she gives the whole, the Gift is approved, 
“ but she is blameable.” : 


“ A gift proposed to be given to a Brahmin, if afterwards withheld, shall be en- 
forced by the Magistrate with interest.” 

“33. “ The property of Brahmins, must always descend to Brahmins.” 

46. “ So must the property of Brahmins’ wives.” 


128. “ On failure of heirs to one of the three lower castes, the Magistrate may 
“ ; . 


appropriate the property to himself.” 
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“ But if a Brahmin has no heir, his property shall pass to other Brahtbins3.- 


‘and if there are no Brahmins, the Magistrate shali cause it to be thrown into the” 


“ water ft.” 


As to Stavery. 
Code, page 143. “ Slaves are made of the three castes of Kheteree, Vyse, and 
Sooder. 
“ A Brahmin can never be a slave.” 


“ Aman of superior caste, if he is upright and steady in the principles of that 
caste, can never be the slave of a man of inferior caste.” 


144. “ If a Brahmin has purchased a Sooder, or even if he hath not purchased 
him, he may cause him to perform service.” 

These instances may suflice to illustrate the nature of the distinctions which obtain 
among the different castes. They extend indeed to all the concerns of life; and the 
laws regulating them are diffused throughout the code; make up a great part of “it, 
and seem in reality to be its main business, : 


mass 


7 





Turrp, Of those Laws, which without reference to Cas! 
Immorality. 


Concerning Evipencez, Promises, and Parse PRErences. 


te, give a direct Sanction to 


Code, page 115. “ Wherever a true evidence would deprive a man of his life, in 


~.“ that case, if a false testimony would be the preservation of his life, i¢ is allowable 


to 

e 

* So it is in the code, and the proportion in this + “Should the king be near his end, through 

». instance seems to contradict the main principle of | “ some incurable disease, he must bestow on the 
the law; but the striking point of comparison is, | “ priest all his riches accumulated from legal 
that a Brahmin, finding what belongs to a stranger, | * fines,” Institutes of Menu page 286, 
keeps the whole, or fivt-sixths ot it; and another 3 

yg finding Ais own, is obliged to give up a part 

of it, 
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"tenth for his share ; and of the remainder their ¢ 
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“ to give such testimony ; and for absolution of the guilt of false witness, he shall per- 
form the Poojah Sershuttee (worship to Sershuttee, the Goddess of Letters) : but 
“ to him who has murdered a Brahmin, or slain a cow, or who being of the Brabmin 
« tribe has drunken w ine, or has committed any of these par’ ticular ly flagy ant ofences, 
it is not allowed to give false witness in preservation of Hite.” 
“ Tf a marriage for ¢ any person may be chtained ty i ise wid Ness, 
“ be told; as upon the day of celebrating the mar , Wit is lie 
“ for want of giving cettain articles, at that tine, ye three os four f 
« asserted, it does not signify; or if a man promise to give his daugater many Gr- 
“ naments, and is not able to give them, «ch /ulsvhcocs as these, if told to promete 
“ a@ marriage, are allowable.” 

“« Tf a man, by the impidse of lust, tells lies to a _ Woman; or Wf his own lie 
“ would otherwise be lost; or if it is for the benefit ef « Brahmin; in such affairs 
« falsehood is allowable.” : 


136.—* If a man says to another, I will g 
“ apprehend a thief or a murderer, or + 
* other should apprehond and bring s 
“ that account. Jf any thing had be 
‘© back.” 
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“ to jnsinaate biuself among the enemy > men, and 
“ each other, that they may quarrel and fight amo 
“ ruined.” 











It will be remembered, that the two } 
merely the practice or the counsel of 
the dictates of a divinity. 


3 are not supposed to describe 
jy, bat to be, like the rest, 





es humen p 
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Code, page 129.“ The mode of shares eni0ng, robbers is this: If any thieves 
‘by the command of the Magistrate, and with his assistance, have committed de- 
predations epon, and brought any booty from another province, the Macistrate 
shall receive a share of one-sixth of the’ whole; if they received no coum:an! or 
“ assistance froin the Magistrate, they shall give the Magistr int that case, one. 
shall recene four shares, 
“ and whosoever among them is perfect master of his cccupaticn, shall receive 
“ three shares; also whichever of them is remarkably strong or stout, shall receive 
“ two shares, aud the rest shall receive one shire. If any of the commun'ty of the 
“ thieves happen to be taken, and should be reteasod irom tue -Cutchery Court upon 
‘* payment of a sum of money, all the thieves siail make good that sath by equal 
“ shares.” 


This is in every vic, a curious, characteristic articie. The translater of the 
code maintains, that it “ by no means respects the domestic disturbers of the tran- 
“ quillity of their country, or violators of the first principles of socicty, but only 
* such bold | and hardy adventurers as sally forth to levy contribution in a foreign 

* province.” It were to be wished the article itself had spoken as definitely ; but 
suppose it to be thus understood. In the first place then, it scts before us, not an 
open military expedition, but a thieving, robbing, excursion; for the actors are 
“ robbers, thicves, by profession,” they are recognized to be of a ‘ ees! of 
“ thieves,” to be amenable for the depredations they have committed, to the civil 
court, and if taken, liable to panishmeut, 























2d.—The Magistrate directs and assists these robbers and thieves to plunder in 
another province. It is a clandestine operation, and his concern in it must therefore 
be clandestine. Booty is the professed object, and he shares it with tiem. 


3d.—As this regulation authorizes the procuring of a release irom the court which 
may have seized any of these offenders, by the payment of a sum of money, it 
sanctions the concurrence of the Magistrate in such a transaction, which has strongly 
the complexion of being a private corrupt bargain between the judge of that court 
and 
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and the culprit; but whether the ransom be a secret bribe, or a more open comrau- 
‘tation for punishment, the principles of justice are violated, the Magistrate becomes 
a party in a complicated outrage against society, and is in fact countenanced 
by this ordinance in being indulgent, in his turn, to criminals who may come into 
his power, for a pecuniary consideration. 

4th. But it. may be asked, how this “community of thieves,” some “ perfect 
masters of their occupation,” are formed and brought to such a state of perfection 
in their vocation >—Can we conceive it to be solely by the exercise of their parts in 
alien lands? Boru, cdacated, and dwelling in the Magistrate's district, is it to be sup- 
posed that they nover practise at home? Yet the Magistrate harbours these baaditti, 
he knows them personally, and he sets them at work. 


“s 





















If the translator's apolo: ed, that this is an ancient law, correspondent 
to the early mauaers of other nations, it is to be remembered, that it stands ina 
code which claims to be divine, that therefore an equal authority is necessary to its 
repeal, and that it is offered to us as a law of the Hindoos at this day. 











But what are we understand by “ another province :” if it means another state, 
Hindostan consisted anciently, as it does now, of many states. This law was made 
for the whole Hindeo people; therefore it authorizes and encourages them to rob and 
plunder cach other. It recognizes a community of thieves and robbers in each state, 
and makes tt lawful for them to live by depredations on their neighvours. Such accord- 
ingly bas bece the practice of at least sinalier d us, inall time past.’ The zemindars, 
throughout Hindestan, kecp robbers and thieves under their pretection ;-and what- 
ever clse bas changed, the business of pillage, often attended wiih murder; still 
continues universally and systematically, Can it be doubted whether this ordinance 
has not bad a most. powerful eflect in establishing and fortitying a practice.so ruinous 
to the peace and good order. of society? Must we not believe that robbers, finding 
their professions evidently recegnized and sanctioned by the Jaw, have thence with a 
quiet conscience formed themselves into castes and bands, and that it is the persuasion 
of acting upon the divine authority of the Shaster, which inspires them with contempt 
of death, and perseverance, from one generation to another? Can we suppose that 
our prohibition, and our punishment of predatory outrage, will in minds prone to 
them, destroy that persuasion? Dut the ordinance under consideration can hardly 
apply to any other than sinall divisions of territory: and if we were certain that 
“ province” means the territory of ancther master, yet uo fact is more notorious than 
that the bands of robbers whom the zemindars of Bengal are known to entertain, em- 
ploy themselves within that country; for its ‘‘ domestic tranquillity is disturbed by 
them” perpetually from one end to the other, as the estract before quoted from Lord 
Cornwallis has evinced, and a variety of other vouchers might be produced, if ne- 
cessary, to prove. 








We see then a most glaring instance in this ordinance, of immorality in principle, 
and of the consequent wide diffusion of evil in practice. 


To proceed to further examples, 


Servanrs committing Crimes by order of their Masrers.-—Divers Cases of 
Licentiousness. 


Code, page 149. “If a servant, at the command:of his master, conanits theft or 
“murder, or any such crimes, in that case, i is nol the fault of the servant, the 
“ master only is guilty.” 


239. “ Adultery with common prostitutes and dancing girls, sail not be finable.” 


247. “ Several kinds of adultery allowed, with consent of the Magistrate, for the 
“* trifling fine of ten puns of cowries,” (less than-a shilling.) 
‘“* [fa man by violence commits adultery on his own slave girl, a fine of ten puns. 


“ of cowries,” (about a shilling.) 
151. “ Prostitutes and dancing women :”—Cases stated, and decrees thereupon, 
yocluding pimps, Xe. 
Commission of a Bap Action allowed, to save lite. 


Code, page 271. “ Ifa man in immediate danger of his life, hy cemmitting a bad 
“ action can save his life, in that case the Afugistrate shail net jaie him.” ais 
“282, 16) Destchine 
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Pesicuine to Procure Deata. . 
Code, page 268. “ Performing a juge (religious ccremony), to procure the death of 
“ an innocent person, a fine of two hundred puns of cowries.”” 
268. “ Causing an innocent person to drink a potion, in order Zo procure his 
“ deaih, a Gne of two hundred puns of cowries.” 


Note.—They have great faith in both these expedients ; intentional murder 
is therefore here rated at about ten suillings. 


Concerning Gamine. 


Code, page 254. “ Games of chance arc allowed before the ifagistrate, or a 
“ man belonging to him; the winner fo give half to the DMagistrare.” This last 
clause explains the reason of prolubiting hazard, except before the Magistrate. - 
138. “ A man may become a slave by loss on the chances of ‘dice, or other 
“ games.” 
“Scanpatous and Birrer Expressions. 


“This is a copious article in the code, and becomes such from a correspondent 


feature in the character of the people. Viralent, foul, criminating abuse, overfiows 


amoug them in. a manner probably unparalleled any where else in the world. Ne 


‘language but their own could describe its.shameless nature, aud the malicious per- 


severing eagerness with which they lavish it upon each other. 

The Hindoo law has therefore found it necessary to arrange the various topics of 
scandalous.abuse under distinct denominations, expressive of the quality, or rank, 
of the-crimes which it imputes. * 

"This classification is curious; it places together offences of very unequal enormity ; 
jt distributes into the same division, moral and ceremonial pollutions ; and thus tends 


to lessen the guilt of some heinous iniquities, and to confound all just ideas of 
. morality. For instance, under the second-denomination, or class of crimes termed 


maha-putuk, with the murder ofa Braburin and incestuous adultery, there appears 
stealing eighty ashkriffees, (about £120.) from a Brahmin, and a Brahmin drinking 
wine. Under the third, with “(the murder of a friend,” and divers kinds of in- 





_ cestuous adultery, is conjoined, ~“ eating the victuals of the washerman's or any base 
-« ogste.’” The fourth class termed opoo-patuk, which the glossary of the code 


explains to be “ small offences,” contains a large association of erhacs, of which the 


following make a part. 


Code, page 108.“ Slaying a cow; adultery with the wife of another; perform- 
« ing the jugg to procure the death of any person; giving a philter to obtain an un- 
«warrantable power ; spoiling trees; cating victuals at the hands of an astrologer ; 


a man’s not paying his debts ; stealing grain and metals, ercept gold ; depriving a 


-4© qoman or a man of cither of the three inferior castes, of life.” 


-Petty assaults (see code, 191) are also frequent among these people, and proceed 
-from the teinper just described. ‘bey employ a large chapter of the code, in which 
anumber of frivolous ridiculous cases, hardly fit to engage the attention of children, 
the offspring of superstition, pushed to endless punctilios, are stated. ‘The punish- 
ment, though lighter in itself, proceeds in the same gradation, as that for scandalous 
imputations, of which the scale has been already given. But concerning these it may 
be observed, under this head, that there is surely a direct breach of moral propriety 
in taking “abilities” into the decision, especially by the superiority of ability to 
calleviate indecorous behaviour; yet this direction, very frequently occurs; and how 
js the superiority. of ability to be ascertained? In this instance, as in numberless 
others, every thing is left to the judge. 








‘Fourra, Of Laws which, without reference to Caste, go upon principles of 
Oppression and Injustice. : 


‘Of Innertrance. 


Code, page 64.“ A person born blind, deaf,.or duinb, without a hand, a foot, or 
* a nose, ke.; whoever is of such general il-behaviour, that his relations and 
“ partners 
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partners refuse to eat or drink with him; whoever is so incurably disordered jas 
that remedies have no effect upon him; a man afflicted with a consumption, &c ; 
whoever procures his subsistence by an unwarrantable business er protession; is 
thercby incapacitated for inheritance.” 

Note.—The relations must probably be often interested in the succession. / 


Of Recovertne Desrs. 


Code, page 19.“ After other methods prescribed there to a creditor for recovery 
of debt, fail, fe shail carry the debtor home with him and detain him. Tf this 
mode also fails, he shall by feigned pretences, endeavourto get hold of some of 
the debtors goods. If be succeeds not here, and bas uo pledge, he shall then 
seize and confine the debtor's wife, children, cattle, buffalecs, horses, and such kind 
of useful animals, also kis pots, (necessary for dressing his food,) clothes, matis,. 
aud furniture; and seating bimself at the debtor's door, there receive his money. 
If even these methods prove unsuccessful, he shall seize and bind the debtor's 
By, and procure bu forcible means, (corporal punishment,) @ discharge of the 
bt.” 


a1. “Tf a man acknowledges himself indebted to another, and yet refuscs to 
vay, the creditor shall use the means above specified, to recover his money 
uvthout hindrance or motestation from the Magistrate. Vt the debtor shonld 
lodge a complaint, the judge shad! fine him, aud cause the creditor to be 
paid.” 

37. “Tf during the tine of a famine, or for the execution of some religious 
purpose, or on account of sickness, or to satisfy the importunate demands of a 
creditor, who has proceeded so far as to seize his debtor, and confine him with- 
out victuals, the husband should appropriate to himself his wife's property, with- 
out her leave, be is justifiable, nor is he obliged to return or repay what is so 
appropriated.” 


These regulations are limited by the following. 


Code, page 20. “If a man lends money to a Mayistrate, his own master, 
or a Brahmin, he shall not be rade or uncivil in procuring payment.” 


23. “ When a creditor procures his mouey by application to a Magis- 
trate, he shall give him one-twenticth of the sum received, for his interpo- 
sition.” 


270. “If a Magistrate’s officer hath brought before the Magistraté any person 
for any crime, and upon the Magistrate’s examining that person, he should 
deny the crime laid to his charge, then, even if a smail offetice be proved 
against him upon a trifling crime, the Magistrate shall levy a great fine.” 





Firru, Specimens of laws which, without reference to Caste, discover a Spirit 
of Cruelty, 

Code, page 211. “ A man Killinga goat, horse, or camel, except far sacrifice, iv 

have one hand and one foot cut off” 


212. “A man always guilty of selling the flesh of dogs or jackals, for goat or 
stag flesh, fo have his hand aid his nose cut off, and his tecth broke.” 


217. “A man scliing white copper, &c. to. counterfeit silver, the Magistrate 
shall break. the hands, nose, and ¢eeth, ef such person, and fine him a thousand 
puns of cowries.” 


220, “ A man stealing an elephant or horse, excellent in all respects, the 
Magistrate shall cut off his hand, foot, and buttock, and deprive him of life.” 


(Note.—Stealing a man of inferior caste is rated ata fine of a thousand puns of 
cowties, as we have already seen.) 


ag 


218. <A man frequently guilty of counterfeiting gold, to de cut in pieces with 
a razor.” 


But the cruelty of the Hindoo people appears in no way more evident than in the 


whole of the treatment to which their women are subjected in society, under the 


282. sanction 
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Mr. Grant's Sizt2 sanetion and authority of the.code. They are truly an unfortunate part of the 
We ee community, and greatly to be pitied. Receiving no education, disposed of in mar- 
ane Emaar riage without ‘having their consent asked, or knowing any thing of the person to 
Cheam whom they are to be given, they are immured for lite, and made_mere servants in 

‘e ‘the family of their despotic lord. If barren, or bearing only daughters, they are 
neglected; and not always released from oppression, even when death removes the 
husband; for they are then frequently reduced to the alternative of sinking into.a 


state of infamy, or of-burniag themselves with his dead body. 





The code expressly sanctions this inhuman and astonishing custom. 


253. “ Itis proper for a woman, after her husbard’s death, to burn herself in 
~ the fire with his corpse.” 
“ Every woman who thus burns herself, shall remain in paradise with ber 
« husband, three crore and fifty lacks-(three millions and a half) of years.” 


This strong recommendation and injunction from a law-giver, believed to be 
-‘divine, is of course admitted to have the force of a religious obligation; and it is 
one of those institutions of which the Brahmins are very tenacious. We are natu- 
-rally led to inquire, what could have been the primary cause of an institution so 
horrid. The Hindoo writings, so far as they are known, scem to be silent on this 
head: but an explanation however offers itself, from the principle of the per i 
separation of castes, and the manners of the people. It was essential to th: 





ciple, that the castes should marry each within itself. In a few permitted cv 
t 





men of a higher caste might take a wife from an inferior one of the original four 
orders, ‘and all the children were deemed of that. to which the father bek : 
but in no ease was it allowed to a woman of a higher caste to marry with a man of 


-a lower. 






___ Mixed intercourses were therefore almost universally prohibited under penalties ; 
cand the offspring which, notwithstanding prohibitions, appeared from that source, 
_ was degraded below the fourth caste. But polygamy ‘has always been practised 
_-qmong’ the. Hindoos, especially amoung those of the higher orders; and the latter 
wives must infallibly, from the custom of the country, be considerably younger than 
the husband, and generally still young when he dies. A multitude of widows must 
thus soon arise in the community, and from the nature of the case, progressively 
-encrease. Second marriages of women, appear to be unkuown and repugnant to the 
Hindoo.law and usages. : 





_ When a. woman’s husband therefore dics, she is reckoned an_ useless being, and 
what is worse,-a dangerous one. ‘The jealousy. of the Eastern people has placed 
their honour in the conduct of their women, as being what touches them most. Not 

_ the husband hinseif only, but the whole family are stained by the misbehaviour of 
a-wife; and if she degrades herself after his death, they are still affected by her dis- 
“honour, Ifshe should bring other children by a man of interior caste, she would 

cintroduce, more signally than any misconduct in a man could, that disorder and 
confusion into the society which would tend to break down the lines of separation 
between castes. - But seeing the number of widows must always be great, and they 
have no cffectual superintendent or protector, there must be a proportionable danger 
of such irregularity as would at length make the exceptions bear down the rule; 
and.if mothers, as ia many instances might thus happen, were to rear the children of 

a Sooder with those left by her former noble husband, the higher caste could not be 
preserved, during infancy, from defilements produced by eating and drinking, and 
touching what appertained to the other; nor could the son of a Sooder, brought up 
in this way, afterwards regard his Brahmin brother and companion with the vene- 
ration deemed indispensably requisite to be shown to that order. 





How then, might it bs said, shall the evils to be appichended from this source, 
‘notwithstanding prohibitions and disgrace, be. prevented? Let an ordinance, pro- 
fessedly divine, recommend to widows a voluntary departure with their husbands to 
paradise, under an assurance of enjoying there a very long succession of feticity; 
honour shall stimulate them to embrace this choice, and lest the love‘of. life should 
still prevail, the fear of infaniy shall compel them to die. Nor would this expedient 
appear as shocking to the Hindoos, as it does to us. Admitting the separation of 
castes to be.a sacred institution, whatever-tended to subvert it, might be obviated, not 

only lawfully, but as a matter of-duty. i 
. : : ‘Wengen 
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Women there-‘have na concern in the education of their children after infancy ; 


they cannot go abroad; the chief, if not the onl way in which they are considered Causeaof the 


tp be useful, terminates with the life of the husband; the code imputes to them the Sieati ey thar 
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most depraved, impure, unsafe nature; they are ranked in the “Bhagead” with Hindaos, 


those who are “of the womb’ of sin ;” and it is believed that they are doomed to Sone ey 


succéssive’ transmizrations, until they are regeneraizd in the body of a Brahmin. 


Vile therefore in their nature, 


and become uscless and dangerous, to remove them 


' from tiie'earth, would be to study the preservation of order below, and to accelerate 
the course they have to pass through to-a happier state. And thus there is a regular 


"progress. from the first 
tremendous. 


Our supposition, 


stage of a false principle to a practical consummation that is 


that the original design of this institution. was to prevent the 


disbonour and confusion of castes, appears to be confirmed by the. terms of the 
ordinance in which it is delivered ; for after saying that ‘it is proper for a woman 


“ tq burn herself in the fire with her husband’s corpse,” 


it adds, “if she cannot 


“ burn, she is to maintain an inviolable chastity.” It she remains akeays chaste 
she goes (still) to paradise, and if she does not preserve her chastity, she goes to 


hell’ *. 


It is probable that though the ordinance speaks 


in general terms of any woman, 


the Brahmins might not mean its operation to extend beyond the higher orders, and 
might especially intend to preserve their own in all the distinction of purity necessary 
:to maintain their authority. Among the Jower castes it is seldom enforced. ‘With 
“the others, what was originally in part at least policy, is now superstition, or an 
honourable family distinction ; “and in this last view, the practice seems to have ex- 


tended to other Eattern 


nations, who probably adopted it from the - Hindoos. 


Expences and domestic inconveniences attend it, which may contribute to confine it 


to those alone, 
among persons of that description, 


even of the superior castes, 


who are in better circumstances; but 


happiness and misery, honour and infamy, the 


present and the future, are all urged as motives to destruction, with great and horrid. 


success, 


‘The number of women “thus annually destroyed in Hindostan, sprobably,, 


far exceeds the general conception of Européans f. 


As connected with this subject, it may be added in illustration of the cruel genius 
which pervades the Hindoo code, that the Vedes undoubtedly enjoin human sacrifices ;, 


that such were certainly formerly offered to Kallee, 


the Goddess of Destruction, one 


of whose terrific ornaments is a necklace of human skulls; and that there is reason 


fo believe, that this infernal practice, 
“entirely ceased t. 


* A paper in the fourth volume of the Asiatic 

transactions, published long after this passage was 
written, exhibits a variety of decretory sentences 
from the Vedes and Shasters, relative to this sub- 
ject, confirming in general the view of it here 
given, Asiatic Transactions, Vol.1V. page 209. 

+ No judgment can be formed of the number, 
from the transactions of this kind, occasionally 
seen about English settlements ;. by far the greater 
part takes place in the interior of the country, out 
of the view and intelligence of foreigners. Roger, 
a,writer of great credit in the last century, relates 
that the Kheterces compelled their women to burn, 
Teckoning it a disgrace if their wives were not laid 
6n the funeral pile with them; and that during his 


residence at Valiacatta, a man of distinction of | 


that caste dying, sixty of his wives were burnt alive 
with his corpse. A Hindoo of education stated to 
a friend of the writer, his conjecture that the 
victims thus annually burnt in the Bengal pro- 
vinces, amounted to fifteen thousand. ‘The cal- 
culation indeed seems-exces ve; yet if we adopt 
moderate data, th¢ rgsult will be enormous. Hin-. 
dostan has been estimated to contain a hundred 
millions of inhabitants, atid at least one-tenth of 
these to be Mahomedans. In ‘the more opulent 
families of ‘the three inferior original tribes, par- 








¥cularly the Kheterees, the practice in question is” 


\ottasionally followed. Suppose then the four ori- 
Smal tribes to make ug two-thirdsof the Hindoos, 
that 
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ay 


though now publicly disused, has not yet 


One 


that is, sixty millions, the Bruhmin families, with 
a small proportion of the Kheterees, and a few 
of those belonging to the other two tribes, to cons 
stitute a tenth part of the four original tribes, or 
six millions, the heads of families in this number 
to be one-sixth, or one million, the deaths of these 
annually, one im thirty, and (and a plurality of 
wives being in many of these families) one woman 
only to be burnt for euch, the- number annually: 
sacrificed in Hindostan will then be about thirty-, 
three thousand. 

These: data are all hypothetical and have little 
certainty; but let the proportion be reduced to the 
lowest probable scale, the annual immolation of 
human’ victims “to a dire superstition, will still” 
appear au enormity under which language must 
sink. : : . s 

The principle alone, however, is so dreadful, that’ 
it needs not the uid of numbersity shew its atrocity.: 

~ When Mr, Elliot, deputed ‘by Mr. Hastings 
in 1777 to the Rajah of Berar,-had advanced into 
the country, between that prince’s ‘cupital and our 
territories young man ‘presented ‘himself, and 
solicited Iqjye to travel under (he protection of his 
suite; on being asked hig:repjon, he replied he un- 
derstood the rajah or cemipdar of a district, before 
them, offered every yeay a’ human sacrifice, and 
generally seized same stienger passing by ut that 
time. - 








, 
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One article more- shall close the elucidations from the Hindco code, 
Code, page 274. ‘* In cases where it is ordered, a man shall be put to death, 


es instead thereof he shall pay one hundred ashruffees, (about £.150); and where 


“ 


it is specified that one of his bands, or one of his feet, shall be cut off, instead. 
thereof he shall. pay fifty ashruffees; and instead of having two of his fingers cat 
off, he shall pay twenty-five ashruffées ; so also, when banishment from the : king- 
“ dom is his sentence, instead thereof he shall be ‘Gned twenty-five ashrufiees.” 


“ 


_ “© Men of rank, or good principles, or learning, committing such a crime.as ta 


“ deserve capital. punishment, if they are not. men “of property, the Magara shail. © 


“ take less than one hundred ashruttees, according to his fortune.” 


iy If a Brahmin who hath always acted in conformity to the Bedes, commits such 
a crime as to deserve capital punishment*, the. Magistrate, to prevent him in future: 
* from the commission of such crimes, shall canfine him in perpetual imprisonment.” 
(No heavy Prabhat to a. Hindoo, t to. whom indolent inactivity is-a- species or 
enjoyment.) . ; 


“ 


From what has been stated in thie former part of this chapter, it will be understood: 


that the ordinances quoted under this last article, as relating to criminal law, are not 
now arale of judgment in. our tértitoriel courts, but they are introduced here for the 
sake of illustrating the genius of the Hindoo code. At first sight, they seem to diminish 
the cruelty. of that code. ‘They only afford however, a fresh and striking demonstra- 
tion of its injustice and venality. 


“The best apology for a severe system of laws would he, that they were impartially 
administered. But here is an office of indulgence set up to the rich, and the pecuniary 
rates fixed at which they may commit crimes worthy of death, On the poor, who 
camhot perhaps raise one ashruffee, the laws must still have their course; and thus it 
becomes evident, that their steady object is not the prevention of offences, and that 
tlicir remissions do net proceed from clemency ; but that there is in the dispensation 
of punishments, a scandalous partiality in favour of rank and wealth, and a palpable 
regard to the emolument of the Magistrate. Indeed pecuniary, fines are one great 
object of the code; they occur perpetually, the law is so loosely delivered that in 
personal disputes almost every thing is left to the discretion of the Magistrate, and one 
sure issue of them is his private advantage. 


“From this brief inspection of the Hindoo code, a tolerable adequate idea of its 
genius, in poinis Kips u which the happiness cf society essentially depends, may be ob- 


tained.: The articles which have beeu sclected, ave sucii as do not take their character, . 


from the light wherein they are placed, from ‘forced constructions, or extraneous cir- 
cutstances ; their real nature, their intrinsic quality, their conformity or repugnance 
to the fair unalterable standard of good and evil, is ‘evident. It cannot certainly have 
escaped attention, that the immorality, the injustice, and the cruelty of the code, 
are by no means confined to the instances which have been adduced under these 
heads, respectively, but appear -in. glaring colours in the -numeroifs regulations 
which have been quoted, in reference to that wide and important subject, “the dis- 
tinctions in favour of the superior tribes. Actions are indeed often -estunated, not 
according to their intrinsic good. or evil, but according to the relation ae have 
to caste. 7 


Imnooralities. of every description are tolerated on: "ensy terms to one part of 
the society, and some of the most atrocicus kinds are permitted without ” repre- 
hension, that is to say, have all the encouragement which, a basis sauchon cap give, 
them. 


. An unfeeling babes: also runs through the punishments: of the code; it defends 
sanguinary inflictions; .and. the translator, who. is usually its apologist, acknowledges, 
that. its: “ various modes of capital retribution contradict the general opinion adopted 
“(in Europe, - that the Gentoo acninistration was wonderfully mild, and aversé 
“ to the deprivation of. life.” If such.an opinion has ever . been general in the: 


West, it was plainly..a gross prejudice, and may show the: necessity of paying more’ 


attention than has. hitherto been-given to the character of this people, in order « ; 


know it. 


or 


* The implied consistency of these two suppositions deserves to be remarked, 


ral 
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"Of the cffects “produced upon'a feeble, ignoraat, superstitions people, by such CHAP. MI, 
a départure from the genuitie principles of equity, truth, -honesty, purity, benevolence, Causes of the preawes - 
peaceableness, and good order, in a word, by sucha statidard of morals as these Situation und ~ 


laws, professing the authority of a divine appointment, establish, it cannot be difficult caida of the 
to judge. : It is a maxim’so plain as not to be mentioned without apology, that a 


corrupt vale, must produce a practice still more corrupt, since no higher poiat of per- 
fection being aimed at, and a progressive degeneration commen to all establishments, 
the spirit and manners of the people, if seasonuble reforms aye not interposed, will in 
time become generally vicious. a 


But other causes have essentially co-operated in the formation of the Hindoo 
character ; these dre to be found in that part of their complex system which is purely 


Religious, aud of which we next proceed to give some account. 


So great an undertakiag as a 


morals and sentiments of the 
following heads: 


eneral or systematic exposition of the Hindoo 
religion, is not here intended. All that is 
a view of some ef its tenets and institutions, 


proposed or thought necessary, is only 
which have a direct influence upon the 


people; and these shall be presented under the five 


First, Ceremonial and pecuniary atonements. 
Secondly, Doctrines relating to transtnigration, 


Thirdly, "The characters of the Hindog deities. 
Fourthly, Modes of worship. 
Lifthly, 


Hindoos in common life. 


In the first place then, concerning that grand article, 


Superstitious opinions, immediately affecting the conduct of the 


the expiation of the guilt of 


sin; the Hindoos are taught to have recourse to various ceremonial works and 
observances, and confidently to depend on these for absolution :’ real contrition and 
amendment, hatred of evil, and a respect to the holinesstof the divine nature, do not 


appcar to enter into their consideration of this subject. 
certain external performances ; and in the Vedes, 
sins, that is to say, of offences against morality, 


The whole is reduced to'# 
there are long éiumerations ‘of 
and every species of ‘offences which 


men can cominit, with the particular expiation prescribed for each*.: In general, 


* Ayeen Akberry, Vol. IIT. page 252.—Roger, 

Pages 262, 267. — Sonnerat, Vol. 1. pages: 220, 
273, & seq. — Religions Ceremonics, Vol. Vi. 
pages 190, 221. Buldwus, in Churchill's Collec- 
tion, Val, IT. page 785,— Beliiier, Tome-L. page 
121, Herbert's ‘I'ravels, page 334.—-Bhagvad 
Geeta, page 46 et seq.—Lut see more particularly 
the Institutes of Menu, published since this uact 
avas drawn up, Chap. II. pages 307, 343. 
professed business of this chapter is to treat of 
penance and expiation, ‘The ellicaey of expiatory 
penance is laid down as a general principle or 
doctrine, : . 
* Sume of the learned, consider an expiation as 
eonfined. to involuntary sin; “but others, from 
the evidence of the Veda, hold it eflectual even 
# in the case of a voluntary otlence.” 
“ & sin involuntarily committed, is removed by 
-Tepeating certain texts of the scripture ;. but a 
“sin committed intentionally, through strange 
“Sinfatuation, by harsh penances of different 
“€ sorts,” 


‘ 


‘ 


ry 


’ After employing near thirty pages in describing 


various crimes, many of the deepest dye, and the 
performances by which atonement for them, if 
they.are publiely known, and thenee mischievous 
by ‘their example, may be made, we meet with 
some sentences which speak of open cdnfession, 
repentance, Joathing of the sin committed, and 
abstinence from it. If the. most favorable con- 


“struction be put upon these expressions, what are 


a few such glimmerings of mental religion, amidst 
a heap of ceremonial observances, painfal or ridi- 
culous? ‘They are overwhelmed and lost in a mass 
of false principles aud senseless practices. .They 
are indeed superseded and contradicted by the 
general tenor of this very chapter, and by the 

: doctrine 
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The , 


these 


doctrine of penanees; for no hint. is any. where 
given that the expiations and sacrifices prescribed 
In the Vedes are emblemutical or typical, the 
plain and obvious sense of the precepts which en- 
Join thera is that they really atone for sin.“ By 
these penances,” says the legislator, to quote the 
conclusion of his impositions for. one. species of 
offence, may @ tivice-born man (one of the three 
“ superior castes) atone for the guilt of theft.” So 
with respect to secret sins, “ the man who desires 
“ to expiate his, secret sins, great and small, must 
Tepeat once a day, for a yeur, the text ava or 
the text yatcinchida. Though le have com- 
mitted many secret sins, he shall be purified by 
repeating for a-month.the text semarandra, oF 
the thiee texts aryamna, while he batkes in a 
sacred stream: or if he thrice repeat a sandité 
of the Vedas, or a large portion of them, with 
all the smuntras and brak'manas, dwelling in a 
forest with subdued organs, and purified by three 
paracas, (a total abstinence for twelve days and 
-nights,) he -shall be set tree from all sins, how 
heinous soever.” If some of the Brahming 
should have juster views of the evil’ of sin, and of 
the necessity of moral purity,’ we may be assured 


-that the bulk of the people, .from whom even the 


contents of the Vedes ure caretully concealed, rest 
in the external forms which are prescribed to 


‘them. So it has happened in various parts of 


Europe, amidst more general knowledge, and a 
light truly divine. Men. have turned aside from 
that light, and resorted to inventions of their own, 
to penances, pilzrimages, indulgences, and-supere- 
Togutory works; which being corruptly grafted . 
upon a sytem in itself algogether pure and:com- 
plete, have theneé recongiled -the practice. of 
allowed sin, with the hope of pardon and of heaven, 
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_Mr, Grant's State thése expiations consist in pilgrimages, in living and dying in places reputed holy, in 


of Sd¢iety among .. 


the Asiatic Sybjec 
of Great Britain, 


ablutions, in penances, in the celebration of festivals, in fasts, in largesses to Brahmins, 


® in sacrifices and offerings to idols, in anointing the body with the excrements of a 


-——’ cow, and in other expedients of a similar nature, 


It would far exceed the limits of this treatise, to enter into a detail of the methods 
adopted among the Hindoos for obtaining remission of sin. Besides those which the 
authority “of the Vedes, or general usage has established, there are many other 
inventions, imposed by teachers individually upon their respective followers :—a few 
examples howevershall be stated, of those which fall under the former description. 
¢ aS 7 
J.. Hoty Rivers, dedicated to one or other of the deities, Brahma, Vishnow, or 
Mahadeo, may be mentioned in the first place. ‘There are twenty-eight of them ~ 
named in the Ayeen Akberry, begiming with the Ganges, and traversing the whole 
éontinent to'the Indus; so that all the professors of Hinduism are within reach of an 
antidote against the consequences of guilt. Each of these’rivers has some peculiar 
property ascribed to it, and many places upon the banks are held sacred, and annually 
resorted to. . 


The virtues of the river Ganges are universally allowed to be pre-eminent ;—the™ 
water of it assuredly purifies from all sin. Ablutions in it are used continually for 
this end, as Europeans daily see; and the dying, when within a moderate distance of 
jt, are carried to its edge, and their feet are placcd in the river, that thus they may 
have a happy passage out of life. Its water is conveyed to distant parts for the same 
purposes ; and if persons confiding in its virtuc are not within reach of it, thinking of 
it and invoking it, when they bathe in any other water, will still give them all the 
efficacy of it. This river is believed to have flowed down from Heaven ; hence its 
transcendent excellency. ; 


‘ TL Hoxy Praces*, dedicated to the same deities, are also spread through all 
parts of Hindostan. Some of the most distinguished are the following.—The city 

Gof Kashee, or Benares, with the district around it for ten miles. It is held that those 
who die here are transmitted immediately to Heaven. ‘The celebrity of this city, 
and the continual resort to it of pilgriins, are well known. 


Ayoda, or Owde, is another sacred region of considerable extent, hallowed: by the 
-birth of Rama, one of the most popular deities of the Hindoos. 


Metra, with a territory dround, is famous for the birth of Crishna, another of their 
distinguished deities. 


Herdewar, where the Ganges falls into Hindoston, a placeSf great annual resort. 


Ellahbass, formerly Pyag or Prayaga, at the confluence of the rivers Jumna and 
Ganges. This place is esteemed superlatively holy; the man who dies there, not 
only has the pardon of all his sins, but it is said, that whatever he wishes for, he will 
obtain in his next regeneration ; and there also suicide, though in general thought by 
the Hindoos to incur future punishment, is deemed meritorious. 


“ The Hindoos,” says Abul Fazelt ‘ regard all Cashmere as holy land. Forty- 
“ five places are dedicated to Mahadeo, sixty-four to Bishen or Vishnow, three to 
“ Bramha, and twenty-two to the goddess Durgah. In seven hundred places, there 
“ ave carved figures of snakes which they worship.” 


Cashmere is about two hundred and forty miles in length, and thirty-five in 
breadth, 


The famous Pagoda of Jaggernaut, in Orissa, is another place of great sanctity. 
It is alleged that the body of Chrishna was curried. there, by an inundation of the 
sea, from. Dowarka, near Surat, formerly a station of distinguished faine and resort. 
At Jaggernaut, a Brahmin, who would every where else be defiled even by the touch 
of a Ssoder, may receive, without the least stain, victuals from his hands, 


There are many mere such places of great resort in the Decan, and the northern 
parts of Hindostan.. Roles are laid down for every pilgrimage to them, and various 
rewards-promised to these who perform them f. . 

; ‘ ; : Not 


* Ayeen Akberry, paige 255. : j pA een Akberry, Vol. III. page 254. 
- g ibid, - © Vol. IP page 156 . | a : ee ie 
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Not only are pilgrimages held beneficial, both to the soul and to the body,,but CHAP. HI, - 
such ‘is the virtue ascribed to the sanctity of the sacréd places, that by xaming them noire met 
only, men receive the remission of their sins ; and on that account great persons, who Character of 186 
are somewhat solicitous on this score, run over the names of the principal of ‘them Hindoos, eta 
every morning, as if they repeated a prayer; so that where a pilgrimage cannot be ——_——_4 
conveniently undertaken, yet the benefit may thus be secured*. : 


v 








IIT. Sacririces, Orrerines, and Frstivars, are celebrated at particular 
periods, and by the different castes in their respective forms.. These are deemed 
eminent means of obtaining absglution from guilt. ¢ : 


IV, Acmseivine is prescribed in various ways, for the remission of particular 
crimes, or the olgainment of particular favourst.- ‘The Dan-Poojab, a religious cere- 
mony, in which by many fantastic. modes, costly presents are bestowed, is conceived 
to betollowed by prodigious rewards in a future state. : ; 


V. Envowmenrs ro tHe Bransins, To Pacopas, &c. are all esteemed 
highly meritorious, and the variety and extent of these cannot be described. A large 
portion of the Jands of Hindostan has been transferred, by means of them, into the 

hands of the Brabminical order. ; 


VI. Ricorous Penances, procure the pardon of some species ‘of’ offences 
particularly enormous, 


VH. Methods are likewise devised for the benefit of those who have not been suf 
Jiciently careful during their own lices to ensure the pardon of their sins, by which 
their frends who survive, are enabled to be highly uscful to them. ‘The body or the 
bones of the deceased being thrown into the Ganges, temporary happiness at least is 
procured to the soul, and the advantage of such a condition in another transmigration 
as shall at last bring it to Heaven. At Gaya, a famous resort of pilgrims in Bahar, 
there is a particular stone on which the god Vishnow set his foot; and a person by 
putting on this stone, in the form prescribed, a certain paste prepared there, and by 
repeating at the same time the name of a deceased friend, can transfér that, fi nd 
from hell itself to supreme felicity. And this benefit he may extend, not to one friend 
only, but by repeated applications of paste, toas many as he can recollect, even of ° 
his distant connections. ‘ 


VIIT. Works or Surrrerocation, to procure distinguished eminence in the 
heavenly world, are also exceedingly numerous, and many of them altogether 
astonishing. . An account of them would fill.a volume ; and a tew instances, however 
striking, would give but an inadequate idea. ‘The hideous painful distortions, and 
tormenting inflictions to which the Joguis subject themselves, till life is wasted away, 
would be perfectly incredible if they were not so abundantly attested, ‘and yet secn, by 
many who visit those countries. ‘They afford new proofs of what the human mind 
can invent, and the body endure, in the way of torture, under the influence of super- 
stition, There is reason however to believe, that this species of zeal rather declines 
in the present day. 


But though the painful details which it furnishes must be spared, it would be 
injustice to the present subject not to mention that divers kinds of suicide are held by 
. the Hindoos to be meritorious. These, as stated in the institutes of Akber, are five 
in number. “1. Starving. 2. Covering himself with cow-dung, and, setting it on 
“fire, consuming himself therein. 3. Burying himself in snow. 4. At the extre- 
“ mity of Bengal, where the Ganges discharges itself into the sea, through a thousand 
“*" channels, he goes into the water, enumerates his sins, and prays till the aligators 
“* come and devour him. 5. Cutting bis throat at Allahabad, at the confluence of 
the Ganges and the Jumua.” To this last species of suicide, performed’ at 
“ appointed times, such as eclipses of the sun and moon, great stores of wealth arc pro- 
mised in the next state f. 


In short, the modes of expiating guilt, and of acquiring merit, are endless among 
this people. To accomplish this end, is the business of all their vast train of 
. €ereinonies, scrvices and external performances ; it is the very thing that has upheld 
. the 
* Roger. | + Ayeen Akberry, page 174. + Ayeen Akberry, pages 274.174. | 
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Te Grant’ sire the Cabric of Hindoo superstition, and-has perpetuated the credulity of the multitude, 
‘the Ase Gubiects and the impostures of their priests: even the Bhagvad, the purest production ef 
at f Hindoo theology, proceeds upon the same principles for the remission of sin. The 


of Great Britain. 

\—_/ ingenious ‘Translator, upon whose authority it has been stated that- this work is 

: carefully concealed from the vulgar, also observes that the great ignorance in which 
they are kept, contrary to the better knowledge of at least the more enlightened of 
the Brahmins, supports, together with the ceremonies of the Vedcs, the consequence, 
and the very existence of the Brahminical order. But although the Bhagvad retincs 
upon the popular system, and contains some moral passages, with others, which 
though mystical, have respect to the intention of the tind in religious worship: yet it 
palpably admits polytheism and idolatry, and inculcates such pitiable and pernicious 
doctrines as the following : 


«. Those who eat not but what is left of the offerings, shall be purified from all 
« their transgressions. Some attend to- the worship of Devatas or angels; others 
« sacrifice their ears and other organs in the fire.of constraint. There are also the 
«. worshippers with offerings, the worshippers with mortifications. Some there are 
« who-sacrifice their breathing spivit, and force it downward irony its natural ccursé, 
“ whilstothers force the spirit that is below, back with the breath, fd fhese 
« different kinds of worshippers, are by their particular modes of worship; purijcd 
« from their offences *.” 


An intelligent friend of the writer expresses himself thus in a late Setter from 
Calcutta. “ One day at a Brahinin’s house, T heard a wonderful man, a Poorannec 
“ (a reader of conmmentarics on their sacred books,) explaining their Shasters. He 
* frequently made the people barst into tears, and weep aloud. Whenever their 
< passions. were touched with any pathetic passage, the man obtained several rupces, 
“ thrown to him both by Brahmins and Sooders, only the latter attenved their 

_ & donations with a pernaum, or act of worship to the Poorannce. ‘The Scoders, 
«© you know, are taught to worship the Brahmins, and they do it by pernaum, that 
«4s, touching the ground with their heads while they pronounce the word, then the 
“ Poorannce holding out his hand in a convex manner, says ihe, i.e. come, amount 
« ing to “ thy sins be forgiven thee,” for by “ come ” they mean to call all the sins 
* on the neck of the Sooder to the hollow of their hand, where a mystic fire 
« consumes them. ‘I'he Brahmins are the true idols, while they carry about with 
« them the powers of absolution, and to break off their yeke will not. be easy. One 
* evening I went to Kallee-Ghant (a temple of Kallee), at the time of the Arntee, 
4 which Js performed by the moving of a lamp with several wicks about the fece of 
“ the;goddess, When the operation was over, a Erahmin brought up. the lamp, 
“ and-walked-through a passage lined with poor. Sooders on each side, who anxiously, 
* as he passed, put their hands for a moment over the flame beture it went out, in 
« order to procure the remission of their sins for that day.” 


& 


Upon the whole then it appears, that the Hindoos pursue methods of obtaining 
qrardon of. sin without regard to the disposition of the mind, or the conduct of lile-ow 
theirown principles. ‘They may go on comusitting wiliul offences every day, and 
as regularly wiping them off, and die at Just pure and in peace, and’ pass through 
the water of the Ganges to happiness in a uew. state. For the violations oi coa- 
science, which though smothered is not extinct {; for the disregard of truth, of 
justice, and of mercy, their system has enabled them, without making any the 
slightest compensation to men, to give sufficient satisiaction to their gods ft. To 
them they pay a certain quit-rent, or acknowledgiuent, for liberty to do whatever’ 
their inclination and ability may prompt them to, as far as their fellow creatures are 
concerned, Can we hesitate to say what must be the effect of such principles on 
their character? Among such a people, crimes must prevail. True it is, and 

. greatly 


fended justice of God, this seems to be spoken 


* Bhagvad-Geeta, page 55- 
only of these who literally, by the act of stealing, 


+ “Tf having performed any expiation, he feel 


“not a pericet satisfaction of conscience, let him 
“Tepeat the same devout act, unt: his con- 
“ science be pertectly sutishied.’—Jnstitutes of 
Menu, On Expiration, page 339- 

t ‘This is spoken of their practical systema. In 
a passage of the work just quoted (page 330) it is 
said that “ the penitent thief must abvays restore 
“the goods that he stele.” But besides that nei- 
ther restitution nor penance -can sutisiy the of- 


fended | 


subduet the property of uthers. [tought certainly 
toapply to all dishenest agents amd traders, but is 
probably not so uncersioud; iftit be, surely no 
precept was ever less otserved. ‘the barks of the 
Ganges «flord every day the sight of multitudes of 
worshippers of d.tierent lines ef business, ~ho-are 
in the habitual practice of cheating, and never 
think of restitution. : é 
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greatly to be lamented, the prevalence of critnes.is noaew thing, nor peculiay to 
them. . The ancient world exhibited a picture uf the same kind; and-to the dishonour 
of the Christian name, in countries nearer bome, that pure religion has-been changed 
into a mystery of imposture and corruption. But though it must be said, that the 
hight which overspreads Europe, hes prevented the same degree of effect from the 
systen of delusive fraud stiil practised there, yet have not the consequences been 
‘infinitely prejudicial to those countries where it has prevailed; and is not that system 
likely, in the end, to dissolve the frame of society in them ? : 





Seconpty, The Docrrine or TRANSMIGRATION, and others connected with it, 
universally received among the Hindoos, have great influence upon their modes of 
thinking und acting, and serve to weaken their sense of moral obligation, The Hin- 
doos are taught to believe that their present corporeal habitation, and carthly 


sufferings, whatever they may be, result from their actions in a former state; and 
that there are inherent original qualities in the constitution of man, from which all 
his good and all his evil actions proceed. From these tenets it follows, that the 
commission of crimes is the result of destiny, and yet that they are punished; and 
that natural evils, the consequences of personal misconduct, will be regarded as the 
chastisement of offences to which destiny compclled the sinncr in a former state, 
Thus ideas are introduced of original injustice, of arbitrary de tion to sin, and td 
punishment, in the constitution of things; and offences bear the cheracter. of mis- 
fortunes rather than of guilt. It is very common to hear a criminal answer, wher 
he is asked how he could be guilty of such atrocity, “ that it was bis sussccb,” his 
fate. The same persuasion extends to the success of mon in life, pa rtieularly of 
warriors and conquerors; and he who has once got the opinion of a happy destiny 
ja his favour, will from that very prejudice, achieve things which a contrary Opinion 
might have rendered impracticable to biu. : 








The doctrine of transmigration tends likewise to weaken the idea of future res. 
ponsibility. It unites the soul sometimes to the Luman form, then again to one of 
the lower animals, in which, even according to the Hindoo notions, there is an in- 
capacity for the exercise of rational powers, and a want of a moral sense: it like- 
wise supposes the consciousness of former states. of existence to be lost. Hence 
there is no sense of personal identity, no suffering from the reflection of past crimes, 
no real perception of the reasons of suffering; but mercly passive temporary 
endurance. It is true the Brahmins have av art by which they profess to discover the 
former state and character of persons, by their present sufferings; but the cxistence 
of such an imposture does not invalidate these observations, since with whafever 
credulity it-may be regarded by a Hindoo, it cannot iinpart to him thé conscious 
Anowledge of experienced truth. Its chief object seems to be money, and as it 
affords a curious specimen of the subjection into which the human mind. may be 
-broaght, some notice of it shall be taken hercafter, 





The Ilindoos, indeed, entertain such inadequate and obscure apprehersions of a 
future state of punishment, and have so many ways of fortifying themselves against 
them, that their moral conduct is little influenced by fear derived from that source. 


One of the notions which they have acquired from ‘the doctrine of transinigration 
Js, that some. departed spirits may be doomed to whirl for ten days after death, dike 
devils, in the air, suffering from hunger and thirst; and therefore during that space, 
after funerals, victuals are Jaid cut fer the birds, that the unhappy deceased, if they 
- are floating in the airy regions, may partake of the food. On the other hand there 
is a happy state, to which the curse of transmigrations may convey men, to the 
court of Judra, God of the Firmament, “where,” says Sir William’ Jones, “ the 
“ pleasures, as in Mahomed’s paradise, are wholly sensual.” ‘ 








But even he who is arrived at paradise is not secure; for the omission of certain 
ceremonies, or oblations to the manes of deceased ancestors, by the descendents of 
those no longer in a state of probation themselves, is dreadfully fatal, * precipi- 
“ tating the unhappy persons into arf, or hell, thence to be borne again into t 
“ hodies of unclean beasts, until by successive regenerations, all sins are done away 
These offerings, which come under the denomination of sheradha, arc made by some 
daily, by others monthly and annually ; and the manner of performance is thus ex- 
plained in the Aycen Akborry ft. “ He gives to the Bralinins, money, goods, and 
* food, dressed and undressed, in the naine of his father, grandiather, and great. 

* grandiather, 








* Notes to the Bhagvad. + Vol. IIL. page 231. 
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“Mr Grant's State“ gtandfather, and of his mother, grandmother, and grcat-grandmother.” ‘The 
the Asi coe Bobet principle upon which they proceed, is that of increasing the welfare, solace, and 
of Great Brian, | enjoyment of departed progenitors ; the real effects are to provide a stated succes- 
; _--—- sion of sacrificial entertainments ior the Brahmins, to add to the. ceremonial burthens 
s and superstitious terrors of the peopic, by threatenings of dreadfal consequences, 
as well to those who omit these rites, as to the spirits of the deceased, who are thus 


neglected. é 


What suitable ideas of spiritual happiness and of divine justice can a people, 
adopting stich a practice, possess ; and how must it discourage virtuous exertion to 
think, that all may be undone after the death of the. performer, by the carclessness of 
another person ! 


Tutranzy, The Cuaracter of the wHoLz Murtirupe of Hixpoo Derrres, 
male and temale, is another source of immorality. ‘Ibe legends and histories of their 
actions are innumerable, and in the highest degree extravagant, absurd, ridiculous, 
and incredible. “But the teature by which they are, above ail, distinguished, is the 
abandoned wickedness of their divinitics, Brabina, Vishnow, Mahadeo, (who are held 
to be respectively the creator, the preserver, and the desiroyer ot the world,) and of 
all the rest, in their several subordinate capacities. ‘The must enormous and strange 
impurities, the most villanous frauds and impostaies, the most cctestable crucltics 
and injustice, the most filthy end abominable conceits, every corrupt excess and in- 
dulgence, are presented to us in tueir histories, varicd in a thousand torms, These 
scandalous legends are more or less known among al miblions of {iindestan: they 
form an immense series of adventures, which fj tie hh tion of a weak and credu- 
lous people ; very many of ther are perpetuated by imuges, temples, and ceremonies, 
and those of such a nature as it were pollution to dc-cribe, Representations which 
abandoned licentiousness durst hardly imagine within the most secret recesses ot 
impurity, are there held up in the faco of the sun to all mankind, in durable mate- 
rials, in places dedicated to religion; nay, they are the objects of religi 



























igious adoration, 
and miniatures are taken from them and worn by uultitudes about the neck * Is 
it conceivable that the senses and insagination of the people, especially of the youth, 
should not be utterly depraved by such representations ; or thet all feclings and ideas 
of natural modesty should not be coufounded and extinguished by them? What then 
must be the effect when religious influence is superadded ? 





If such indecent exhibitions as are now forbidden by the law in this country, were 
to be presented to public view with the highest honour, in lofty and ciegant edilices, 
appropriated by the lezislature for that purpose, and all ranks, sexes, and ages, were 
encouraged to resort to them; if religious merit were added as a further encourage- 
ment; and if the practice were to be permanent; what would be the effect upon the 
general manners? A great revolution in all ideas of modesty, chastity, continence, 
and decorum; the exclusion of sentiment and virtue. Of all these, nothing would 
be left, but the consideration of what custom had prescribed, and positive institution 
had forbidden, as to exterior demeanor and conduct. Such is the state of the people 
of Hindostan as to these points: there is a discernible absence of our feelmgs and 
opinions of propriety and decorum in what regards the sexes, a grossness in their 
language, nianners, and ideas, which (whatever allowances are to be made for the 
differences of castern or of ancient habits of life) is best to be accounted for by 
tracing it to this source. ‘There is a certain modesty which sees to be inherent in 
the constitution of the human mind; traces of it are to be seen in the rudest hordes 
still uncorrupted ; it is positive corraption that destroys it; and the usages of the 
Hindoos must therefore be an effect, as well as a cause of depravity. 


Nor are these which have been enumerated, the only ways in which the Hindoo 
mythology influences the manners of the people. He who wants to glut his revenge, 
knows where to address himself to a patroness, Kali (or Kalee), the Goddess ot 
Destruction, has st'll many votarics; and the Vedes afford examples of sacrifices 
-and trem:ndous ineantations for the destruction ofenemies. The robber also, when 
about to issue forth against the person and the property of his neighboyy, propitiates 

his 

* Ceremonies Religievses, Tome VI. passim.— } Jones, in the first Vol. of the Asiatic ‘Transac- 
Roger, page 157— Voyage de Gentil, Toine I. | tions, page 2x4——Baldzus, in Chusehili's Collee- 
page 163.—Voyage ce Sonnerat, Vol. I. page 41 | tion, Volt. EL. passim.— Nieuhoff, in Litto, Vol. 
& 175.-- Hamilton’s ‘savels, Vol. L page 379-— I. page 184.—Fryer’s Travels, page ‘179, &c. 
Pietra della Volle, page 55, &c.—Sir Wilham 

Jones, 
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his-tutelar deity fora successful expedition. We have seen from the code, that the CHAP? IIL. 
practice. of offering worship and sacrifices, in order to compass.the death of another, Cauasof the present ; 
is known to the law. In short, what is the nefarious practice for which a patron rsfomrats Be 
anay not be found in the Hindoo pantheon? The morals of these people are theres Hindoss. Yr 
‘ore poisoned at.the fountains and altars of religion, : . ; 


ee ty 


Fourtuty: The Worswip and CerewonzEs practised by the Hindons, with 
~warious circumstances appertaining to them, have the effect of vitiating, as well as 
~of stupifying, their minds. In an enlightened land it may appear superfluous, for+ 
mally to state, that such are the consequences of idolatry:; but that which is: admitted, 
‘it may be well also, to recollect and to view, as exemplified in practice. - The divine 
«nature is infinitely degraded by every matcrial representation; and the man already 
50 gross &s to resort to one, becomes more gross'in using it. . If he does not at length 
-drop the. idea of a distinet-invisible power, and think ouly-of the object before him, 
-{as there is reason to suspeet -he will,) he at least believes that his: god inhabits the 
-Stock or the stone, which he “has set up. European apologists for so monstrous a 
.practice, have been willing to. deny this idea of idolatry; but an evidence of far 
‘superior authority, the ‘author of ‘the Bhagvad, asserts its reality. Ife -introduceg’ 
Crishna, whois there:represented as Vishnow, with supreme authority, saying; the 
“ ignorant * believe me, who am invisible, to exist in the visible form under whiclr 
“* they-see me.” And the Icarned translator of the: Bhagvad is of opinion, that it 
was one of the aims of that work, “ to induce men at least to believe God, that is 
“ the Supreme God, present in every image before which they bent.” Between 
-depraved opinions entertained of the Divine Being, and depraved practice; -there is 
-@ necessary and-inseparable connection. Those opinions originate from corruption, : 
-and he who makes a god for himself; will certainly contrive to receive from ‘him an 
‘indulgence for his corrupt propensities, Hence all the scandalous and shocking 
proceedings, of which some intimation has been given in the preceding pages. If 
we suppose the-origin of the erroneous notions in question to ,have been the alle- 
.gorization of physical truths, or of the powers of ‘nature, still if the inventors had. 
not ceased to be shocked by lust, fraud, and robbery, would they have stamped. those‘ 
‘qualities'on their gods, and chosen extravagant representations. of them as badgeés’of* 
religion? _£n all the popular worship of the Hindoos, God is never set forth under 
the idea of Holiness,“ as of purer-eye than to beholddniquity ;” nor is any service 
offered to bin worthy of a rational mind. Zhe Supreme God has indeed -neither 
temple nor honour among the people; the few Brahmins who recognize his being, do_ 
‘not suppose him to concern himself with the affairs of the wor' id; and the better,. 
‘conceptions which they have of his nature, (though the rays of original truth scat~ 
tered through their system, are overwhelmed in the mass of polytheism and idolatry,),. 
they hald as speculations, which they conceal from the multitude, and in practice, 
‘oppose. So that the indulgence in immorality, which, we have seen to be carried 
‘to such a.leugth, is not the perversion and degeneracy of their system, but its very. 
SSENCE. nn 


Unrestrained however as the Hindoos aré; with respect to immoral licence, they 
‘gain little satisfaction from their religion, with. regard to those things which affect 
them most;-namely, natural evils, and the interests of the present life.’ : They do not 
-consider oné Mind, one Power, as governing the universe ; they are distracted by a 
‘multiplicity of deities, who are not represented as acting in uniform concert, but - 
-often as at_variance. It must generally therefore be an uncertainty among them, 
whether the tutelar deity whom they have chosen, is able to protect them; whether 
“the prayers of their enemies may not prevail; whether other deities, whom they do 
‘not. assiduously serve, may. not. injure them; though they multiply inventions to 
persuade themselves, and ‘others, of the pre-eminence of their respective peculiar 
deities; and. the followers of Vishnow and Eswara are; on this account, in mortal 
opposition to each. other. , 


‘They invoke indeed’ particular deities for particular things, (with ceremonies of the’ 
most abominable kinds, in which the women are pre-eminent,) and those of the 
‘subordinate classes are perhaps not to be enumerated. But after all, they think it 
best, especially the lower castes, to endeavour to coneiliate evil spirits likewise, to 
-deprecate their malice, and implore their friendship. ‘Fo one of them they sacrifice, 

‘ on 

* The “ignorant,” from the whole scope of the + Bhagvad-Geeta, page 71. - 
‘work whence this is taken, appear to be all except 3 Called by Roger, page 245, Ganga-gramma. 
a few of the most enlightened Brahmins, 
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on the festival. dedicated to his honour, goats and buffaloes, instead of a man, the 
sacrifice which it is said was formerly offered ; at which time also, some of his deluded 
votaries were wont. to throw themselves before his processional car, that by being 
crushed under it, they might receive a happy death. The practice still common, of 
swinging by hooks fixed in the muscles of the back, and attached to ropes, which 
with a lever raise the body to a considerable height, is performed in honour of this 
malevolent spirit. This is the same deity described by Sonerat* as a goddess, under 
the name of Mariatale, who, he says, was a most infamous woman, guilty of all sorts 
of cruelties; but her body after the head had been deservedly severed from it, being 
re-animated by an evil spirit, she is now, under this decapitated form, greatly feared . 
and served by the lower Indians on the Coast of Coromandel, and by the Pariaus in 
particular, who put her, he adds, above God. : 


Another mode of honouring their deities, is common in those provinces where the 
Mahomedan invaders never fully settled themselves, Troops of prostitutes are 
attached to the pagodas, they are brought up as the servants of the idol, dance in its 
processions, and inake part.of the establishment of the place. The accession of such 
auxiliaries to a religious institution, and the belief of. their being: even in an enviable 
state as to. another world, are justified by the legendary merit of one of their order, 
who is related to have been visited by Dewender, keeper of the celestial regions, in 
the form of a man, and to have shown great fidelity to him. _ Let this notorious fact 
declare, whether the impurity of their deities and temples, has any connection with 
immorality in practice. 

The Hindoo mythology has not only the tendency of directly vitiating the heart, 
but gives such false notions of nature, as must envelop the mind in gross ignorance’ 
and error, and thus strengthen the dominion of superstition, and its attendant vices. 
Their legendary allegorical histories of the creation of good and evil spirits, and saints, 
with their wars and actions; of the elements, the seasons, and the planets, all of 
which are personified by them, have come at length literally to be received by the 
vulgar; who thus seriously believe that the sun and moon are animated beings, or 
Dewtahs, and that when they are eclipsed, two evil spirits, or dragons, have seized 
them. On such occasions therefore vast multitudes have been used to resort to the 
rivers for the purpose of ablution and prayer, to beat the water, and make hideous: 
uoises, in order to induce the dragons to relinquish their hold. Bernier witnessed a 
scene of this sort at Delhi, in the last century, of which he has given a striking 
descriptiont. The people in our settlements do not seen now to be so loud on these 
occasions. The learned among the Brahmins know better: but if thcy have for 
more than two thousand years, persisted in keeping the vulgar under such absurd 
deception, they are very unworthy depositories of science. In the knowledge of the 
globe they seein to be themselves grossly defective, maintaining a scheme of geo- 
graphy, imaginary and ridiculous, the offspring of the same genius as the mythological 
legends. ‘The extravagant errors of the Hindoos respecting visible nature, tend to 
render their minds less apt for the perception of moral truth. ° 


Besides the consequences of idolatry, which are universal, the very appearance 
of the Hindoo idols in general, has a tendency to degrade the worshippers : they are 
hideously ugly, with many heads, arms, and weapons ; with great teeth and eyes, and 
terrific countenances, of a black colour; many of them smeared with oil, and smelling 
strongly ofit. They are shut up in narrow dark rooms, and the approach to thei is 
through obscurity and silence. ‘The scandalous obscenity of others has been before 
hinted. . Figures of the monkey, the bull, and of various other animals, are often 
placed around, and worshipped as the attendants of the superior deity of the 
place. . 


Of the innumerable, strange, and antic ceremonies, gestures, and postures, 
practised by the Hindoos in their worship, no full description can be given. They 
are varied according to the rules of different sects, and the fancies of individuals. 
The account contained in the Ayeen Akberryt, of the Poojahk, a form in daily and 
ordinary use, will give some idea of them, and hardly fail to excite commiseration 
for the deplorable blindness of the people. 


“ Pogjah is divided into sixteen ceremonies. - After the worshipper has performed 
“ his usual ablutions, with the Sindehya and Howm, he sits down, looking towards 
“ the east or the north, with his legs drawn up in front; then taking in his hand a 
> : “ little 
* Vol. 1. page 246. + Tome II. page 97. } Vol. IIT. page, 226, ; 
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“ little water-and rice, sprinkles the idol, thinking that he thereby begins the worship | CHAP IIL, 
“of God. Next is the Kulsh Poojah, or the. worship of the conch-shell. Last is Si neet lid ig esent 
the Gunte-Posjuh, which is plaistcring the bell with sandal wood. When he has Character of thé? 
performed these Poojahs, he throws down a little rice, and wishes that God may Hindoos, 

be manifested; thus far includes the first of the sixteen ceremonies, 2. He places —-—____-—-—__" 
a table of metal, or any thing else, as a seat for the deity. 3. He throws water ; 
into a vessel, to wash his footsteps. In Hindostan it is the custom, that when a 

superior enters the house of an inferior, he washes his fect. 4. He sprinkles 

water thrice, to represent the idol rinsing his mouth. It is also the custom for 

an inferior to bring to a superior water to rinse his mouth before meals. 5. Sandal 

flowers, beetle, and rice, are offered to the idol. 6. The idol and his scat are 

carried to another spot. When he takes in his right hand a white conch-shell full 

of water, which he throws over the idol, and with his left rings the bell, +. He 

dries the idol with a cloth, replaces it upon its seat, and dresses it. 8. He puts 

the zenar (a sacred thread) upon the idol. 9. He makes the kushek (lines with a 

composition of cow-dung, &c.) upon the idol, in twelve places. 10. He throws 

over the idol, flowers or green leaves. 11. He fumigates it with perfume. 

12. He lights a lamp with ghee (clarified butter). 13. He places before the idol, 

trays of food, according to his ability, which are distributed amongst the by- 

standers, as the idol’s leavings. The 14th is called numshar, which is worshipping 

God with heart and tongue ; and stretching himself at full length, with bis face 

towards the ground, (this prostration is called dundowt); then he lays himself in 

such manner that his eight members touch the ground, namely, the two knees, 

two hands, forehead, nose, and cheeks; and this they call shastang. These kinds 

of prostrations are also performed to great men.” 15. He compasses the idol 

several times. _ 16. He stands like a slave with his hands uplifted, and asks per- 

mission to depart. There are particular prayers, and many different ways of per- 

forming these sixteen ceremonies; and others believe that only from the ninth to 

the thirteenth are indispensable duties. Excepting a Sonny-assy and a Sooder, all 

other Hindoos perform this Poojah thrice every day.” 


Firruty, The spirit of superstition extends among the Hindoos to every hour, 
and every business of life. The particulars recently stated, though striking, give no 
adequate idea of the universality of its operation; and to follow it through all its 
influences, would be an endless task. Some further illustrations may however suffige 
to confirm the existence of such a spirit, and to prove. its powerful and incessant 
influence over the minds of this people. Affecting, in a variety of ways, their under- 
-standing and their conduct, it must also enter, in no inconsidcrable degree, into the 
constitution of their mora} and national character. 


RRRARRRRARR ERASE 


The Hindoos, it has been already observed, are afraid of evil spirits, such as are 
denominated among us, demons and genii. They believe the world to abound with 
them ; every little district has its haunted places; and persons who pass them often, 
make some offering, or render homage to appease and conciliate the residing genius. 
Many are the devices in use amongst them to fortify themselves against the assaults 
of these malignant beings, which they apprehend on small occasions as well as on great; 
for when a Hindoo yawns, he performs a short exorcism, to prevent the demon from 
seizing that opportunity of entering into his body. Possessions are most firmly 
believed by them, and the appearance of them is not at all uncommon. ‘The persons 
are evidently convulsed and agitated in an extraordinary manner; they declare that 
a spirit has seized them; and there is seldom reason to think them insincere in making 
such assertions, because the circumstance happens to servants, and others, who from 
‘caste, and the usages of the country, hardly ever meddle with the curious arts. The 
notion of apparitions, is also very familiar among the people. Their legends counte- 
nance it, and their imaginations, weak and inordinate, multiply relations of this kind. 
It is supposed also, that the spirits of the dead have access to the hving, in various 
ways, and may do them good or evil. Witchcraft is universally believed, and practised 
among them. Every village has one or more female professors of this art, and wizards 
also abound : ¢hese are dreaded, accused, and resorted to, as was the case in Furope 
in the dark ages. But in Hindostan, this is still an active and flourishing profession. 
The several arts of divination, soothsaying, sorcery, necromancy, and above all, 
‘astrology, are well, known and highly regarded. From the work of Abul Eazil, it 
would appear, that they are all explained and sanctioned in the Shasters. The Vedes, 

~ we know, enjoin the horoscope to be drawn at the birth of a child, and this is con- 
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stantly. practised. The Magistrate, amon; the Hindoos, “was bound always. té have 
skilfal astrologers and soothsayers about him. The code imposes punishment upon 
any one ignorant of astrology, who shall presume to predict misfortune to the Ma- 
gistrate. No affair of importance is‘at this day undertaken without consulting a 
soothsayer. : - 

Incantations also, which form another very large branch in the occult arts of the 
Hindoos, are amply treated of in the: Védes,--and-in practice are “universal. Their 
object is unlimited; to procure all good, and avert all evil, -“"" “> "> 


With incantations, may be classed the endless variety of charms, spells, talismans, 
amulets, and other inventions of this nature, of which ng individual, small or great, 


. of all the millions of the Hindoo race, is destitute... The gnpfidence reposed in these 
~ things is wonderful. It is a part of the duty enjoined,in,the .Hindoo code to the 
- -govereign, “ that he kecp magicians, men who can cure,by,spells,: upon. which far 


more reliance is placed than on medicine. While the writer of this sketch was in 
Hindostan, he saw in one-morning, two fine young men, the pupils of a snake-charmer, 
lying dead, in consequence of their undoubting confidence, .jhat the spell which he 


"had taught them would render the poison of the serpent.ingoxious. Presuming upon 


this speil, first one and then the other provoked a most venomous snake to bite him, 
and in two hours they were both corpses, leaving destitute families, Unsuccessful 


_ instances of this sort do not open the eyes of the people. They are referred to ir- 


ae, 


, 


regularity in the application of the spell, and do not impeach the efficacy of the art. 


As a further illustration of this vast system. of imposition, the following transcripts 
are made from the Ayeen Akberry *, the work it is to be remembered, of aman of the 
Mirst eminence for talents, rank, and information, who was born and passed his life 
in Ilindostan. ee + 


: : Sur, fade ay : 
“€ Ts the art of predicting events, by observing in what manner the breath issues’ 
* through the nostrils. The breath comes out of -the nostrils after three ways. First, 


“« when it comes mostly out of the left nostril. This they attribute to the mfvence 


“ of the moon, and call adda-and chandernarce. The second, when it issues most 
* from the right nostril, which they attribute to the influence of the sum, and therefore 
“ call sooxgjnaree and pingela, ‘The third is, when both nostrils breathe equally. The 
“* following is.the order in which the breath ought to pass through the nose:-—from 


“© perva to the third: tith, chandernaree, and the samie number’ ot days soorejnaree, 


“© alternately throughout the month: others, make it weekly, thus, Sunday, ‘fuesday, 
« Thursday, and Saturday, soorejnarce; and Monday, Wednesday, and: Friday, 
“* chandernaree. Others maintain that it is regulated by. the sun’s course-through the 
“© zodiac, Aries beginning with the soorejnaree, Taurus with chandernaree, and thus 
“ alternately through all the signs. All the Jearned of the Hindoos believe, .that if 
“ aman breathes differently from one of these three ways, some misfortune will befal 
“ him; if the drregularity lasts two days, a quarrel will ensue; if it continues ten 
“© days, some. amisfortune' will befal him; if fiitcen days, he will have a severe fit of 
« sickness; if for a month, his brother will die. Others speak thus of the irregularity 
“ of breathing; if for a day and night, -soorejnarge is in excess, the person will dic 
“ atthe expiration of a year; ifitiasts two days and nights, he will live two years; 
“ and so a year for-every day; if the excess continues for a month, he will die at the 
“© endof the ensuing month. Vor the excess of chandernaree, they say,, if it lasts 
“« 4 day and night, that person will have a fit of sickness.at the expiration of a year; 
“« and according to the number of days he will be so many years sick.” 
‘The manner-of predicting events by the knowledge of this artt. 

- © Tfany oie comes to enquire whether a woman who is: pregnant shall -be deli- 
- vercd of @ boy or gisl, the person who is.to. answer, must examine the nostrils of 
the questioner; if he breathes more through one nostril than. the other, and stands 
on that side, it shall foretel a son; but if he happen to_ place himself on the 
opposite side, it shall’ indicate that it ‘will be a daughter; if he , breathes equally 
through both nostrils, there will be twins. Some believe that if the questioner 
** stands on ‘the’ soorejnaree side, it'will be a boy; and if.on the chandernaree, a 
“ daughter; and that if the breathing be equal, it denotes an hermaphrodite.” ‘ 


+ Ayeen Akberry, Vol. HI. page 176." . 
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-* Uf an inquiry is made concerning a person who is sick ; if the questioner stands 
“ on the soorejnaree side, the sick person will die; but if on the chandernaree side, 
* he will recover.” : : 

“ if it be inquired whether or not an chemy’s army will come; if the questioner 


“¢ is chandernaree, and stands on that side, the army will come; but if he 1s svore}- 


“ naree, and stands on that side, it will not come.” 

“ If he enquires concerning peace and war; chandernarce implies the first, and 
* soorejnarce the last.” . 

é Axum*, 

“ Teaches what incantations are. advantageous, and what are hurtfal; what 
“ will improve the understanding, inerease rank and fortune, cure diseases, subdir 
“enemies, cement friendships, insure the conquest ‘of-countries, and advance the 
“ 


success of government.” 


Suoocux f, 


“Ts the art of discovering what is now happening, and predicting future events 
“ by observing the motions of birds. This is an art in which many TJindoos 
“ are skilled.” 
“ The learned Hindoos diseever hidden things by means of five things; 1, 4stro- 
logy,—2, Sur,—3, Shoogun,—4, Keyweel, which are omens learnt by throwing dice, 
—5; Sandirg, predicting from observing the form of the limbs, and. their motion, 
andthe tines and moles on the body.” 


« 


“ 


Ganunt, 
“ Ts the art of repeating certain incantations for recovering a person who has been 
stung by a scorpion, or snake,-or any other venemous reptile. ‘This is done by 
repeating bis gencalogy and praising his ancestors, which obliges the animal to 
‘“* present itself. ‘The following is a wonderful fact. When they have caught an old 
‘snake of a particular species, they repeat certain incantations, and then make it 
“dite a Brahmin; when the poison takes effect, the Bralmin continues for some 
time in a state of stupefaction, when, upon any question being put to bim, he 
*€ gives answers which are invariably found to be true. The Hindoo philosophers 
believe that during the revolution of the Cal-jowg, nothing is truer than such 
“answers. And these answers have been collected: together into several volumes.” 


Inpersari, 


“ Tneludes the art of necromancy, talismans, and slight of hand, in which they 
are wonderful beyond description.” : 


jut the excessive solicitude of the Hindvos about the future, is in nothing more 
conspicuous than in their regard to omens, signs, lucky, and unlucky days. They 
carry this attention to a length aknost incredible. — It interferes perpetually in all the 
atlas in which they are concerned, as Europeans who have to act with them have 
the mortification to find. Roger, a Dutch clergyman of great credit, frequently 
cited in. this treatise, has given in his work, written in the carlier part of the last 
century, on the Coast of-Coromandel, and since translated into Freneh, an account 
ot their proceedings in this respect, which so well suits the present manners of Bengal, 
that while it fully lusteates the subject under consideration, it evinces the sameness 
ot character, prevalent among thei in distant periods and places. 


“ Dautant! quil a esté dit dans Fonzicme chapitre, que les Brahmins, et an 

nations payennes, prennent garde aux jours, quand iis ont desscin d'aller fire 

‘ta demande d'un marriage, ou pour le contirmer, il ne sera pas pour ce sajet, 

“ 7 arter » arde ¢ slones eb any cho] 

i hors de propos, de parler un peu comme on prend garde au signes et aux choix 
des jours. 





“ 





“ Ils nentseprendront point unc affuire given an jour, gni, selon lear compte, 
est bon; ct s'il se presente quelque signe ce bon jour-la, qui sclon deur opinion, 
est nauvais, ils ne la poursuisront_ pas, craignani que la fia n’en soit pas bounce, 

: “ Quand 
een Akberry, Vel TH. page izg. 


t, Porte Ouvyeio, page 


se 


4 






* Ayeen Akberry, Vol. IIE page 177. | 
+ Thid,  - - = ME = 458. i 
# Ibid, ~~ 2 Ee ate. ; 
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* Quand ils ont le desscin Ventreprendre un voyage par terre, Hs avanceront sat- 
the Asiati¢e Sali © vent leur voyage, pour prendre occasion d'un jour et d'une bonne heure, quoique 
of Great Brita. “© ce seroit vers le soir, et quils ne pourroient pas alier plus d'un quart d’heure loin 
Vereen end de da ville, cela n’estant pas capable de les en empescher, estant asscurez que 
« quand jis partent cn une bonne heure tout leur voyage sera leureux. Is differont 
« souvent leur voyage quelques jours, pour avoir un ben jour et une bonne beure; 
« et jl arrive souvent, (comme jay dit,) quils ont perdu, en attendant les bons 
jours, la bonne occasion, et le temps propre, pour avancer leur voyage, et pour 
« ‘avoir im heurcux succez de leurs affaires. De facon qu’on peut dire, avec juste 
raison, de ces payens-la, ce que Seneqgue disoit des sabats des Juits; “ que 
plusieurs choses, qu’on devoit faire 4 Vinstant, estoicnt souvent perdues, ou ne 
& se faisoient jamais, & cause qu'on ditféroit, et qu'on ne les faisoit pas en temps.” 
« J} s'en va de cette fagon avec ces payens-cy; Car peiidant quills attendent assez 
« Jes bons jours, et les bonnes heures, ils les perdent souvent, et souffrent beaucoup 
« de dommage; et ce que je may pas vu seulement une fois, pendant que jay 
« fait 1 ma residence, mais dan en an, que par le retardement, ils ont laissé passer 
_ © Je temps de mouson, et ont esté contraints de revenir, sans rien faire, apres estre 
“ parvenus a la moitié du chemin de Pegu, Jannasseri, et Achin*. C'est une 
« chose estonnante, quills ne deviennent pas plus pradents pour Vavenir, par le 
* dommage, et la perte quiils souffrent continucllement ; quills persistent et con- 
« tinuent tousjours dans leur ancienne erronée, et inutile practique. Comme 
« cette opinion est profondément enracingée en eux, ils nen peuvent pas estre 
“ divertis.” 
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« Mais} pour entendre ledit panjangam (almanach) il faut scavoir, comme nous 
« avons dit au chapitre précédent, que les payens avoient trente heures au jour, et 
“ trente heures dla nuict. Ilest déclaré dans ce panjangam, touchant chaque jour 
* dé la semaine, et toucbant chaque heure qui se rencontre dans le jour, ce qu’on 


«. peut faire cn icelles avec: bons succez, et ce qu'on doit laisser.” 


«7, Que le dimanche commengant au lever du soleil, Ja premiers heure est 
“ ponne pour toutes sortes d'affaires de discours, ov de conscil.” . 


«9, $i Pon entreprend quelque affaire, qui apporte ordinairement du profit, elle 
 suecédera. bien, et apportera du profit.” 


“ 3, §i Ton entreprend quelque affaire pour en recevoir du profit, elle ne 

succédéra pas bien.” 

“ 4. Si Ton espere receveir quelque chose de bon, Yenemy jouira de ce 
“ bien-la.” 

“s, Hy aura du profit 4 faire merchandise.” 

« §. ‘[hfait’bon célébrer une feste, ou entreprendre quelque chose concernant 
« Joye ou doctrine.” 

«",  ‘Traité towchant femmes succédera selon le desir.” 

«8 La marchandise ne donnera point de profit.” 

“9, Comme en la sixieme heure.” 

* 40. Ce qu'on entreprend ne succédera pas bien.” 

“ a1. Hl est mauvais de prendre médicine, ot de faire quelque chose pour te 
“ contentement du corps.” 

«43, Qui cherche victoire, dl luy succédera bien.” * 

“173, I} fait bon d'acheter des waches, des bestes, &e.” 

“14, II fait bon de prendre quelqu’un a son service.” ; : 

«“ a5, Hest mauvais (entre dans une maison neuve, ou de visiter quelqu’un dans 
sa maison.” 

“16, Hest bon de commencer quelques maisons, village, ou ville.” 

“17, Ilest pas bon dentreprendre un voyage.” 

“ 18 Hest bon de visiter‘les grands.” 

“aq, IL est bon de faire des images 4 !"honneur des pagoden.” 

« 90, Tl est mauvais entreprendre quelque chose.” 

“01, Celuy qui pense gaigner quelque chose, sera trempé.” 


« 92. Celuy qui cntreprend une bataille, la perdra.” 


t 


93, 0 


* The mariners concerned in these voyages were + Roger, page 84. 
probably Mabomedans, the owners of the vessels e 
may have.been Hindoos, bat both have this super- 
otitiwn. 
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Ti est bon-de:rechercher l'amiti.” CHAP. WY 

HH tait:bon se battre.” ; ‘ Causes of themresent 

I} 'fait bon prendre conseil de quelqu'un quelque part.” Re we ie 
: 5 . HOVE i 

La marchandise napportera pas de gain.” . dlindoos. 

Qui aura la conncissance d'ume femme, aura un enfant. sheers red 


‘Tont-ce quan entreprengra, réussira.” ; 

‘Celuy qui entrepren:dra qhelque chose de plantage, avra bon succez.” 
‘Tout ce qu'on souhaitera auparavant, ne succédera pas bien.” 

1] ira de mesme la.nuict, d’heure 4 heure, jusqu’au soleil levant.” 





. _ The ether days of the week, and the sixty parts into which each is divided, are 
vletailed in the same strain; and thus every half hour is marked by something 
specilic to be undertaken or to be avoided *. How-mnuch the affairs of life, and all 
rational considerations about them, must be interrupted ; how much the poor people, 
who are enslaved to this superstition, must be harassed by it ; may easily be conceived, 
‘They seek relief from every thing, and fear every thing except tle Supreme Lord. 


‘But.this is not the only yoke imposed upon ‘them. Their ceremonial defilements, 
spollutions. and uncleannesses, the ways in which caste may be stained or lost, the 
methods of purification, the regulations concerning food, the manner of dressing and 
eating it, the ceremonies at births, at different ages, at marriages and deaths, all these 
multiplied beyond enumeration, witha prodigious calendar of burthensome festivals 
‘and fasts, constitute a most grievous bondage. 


A scrupulous Hindoo cannot go forth from his house without being accessible, on 
all sides, to dangers from omens and-defilements. He must proceed every step with 
tear and circumspection, lest some calamity should come upon him. ‘ Dust} shaken 
“ from flesh, from a broom, a garment, or from divers animals; the touch of a burnt 
“net, a crow, a cock, a hen, a rat or mouse, an eunuch, a washerman, a hunter, a 
“ fisherman, a gamester, a distiller, an executioner, a tanner, a dealer in leather, an 
“oilman, and of any sinner ;” these are some of the manifold ways in which ‘by 
contact, by accidents, or by the arts of others, personal pollutions may ‘be contracted. 
The ceremonies which respect the article of food alone, might form a’ volume. 
~Many kinds of provisions are totally forbidden; others become, in particular circum- 
»stances, unlawful ; and those which are allowed, may be defiled by a thousand con- 
.tingencies. ‘The vessels used in preparing food, if touched by one of the lower caste, 
are defiled. The shadow of a chandal, (a person of the base caste before.mentioned,) 
passing even over water, detiles it. All things usable, Hquids, grain, metiils, silks, 
cottons, vegetables, domestic utensils, the earth itself, are liable to pollution, and the 
remedies to be applicd for their purification are prescribed t. “ Sunshine, moon- 
“shine, the light of a fire, air, water, earth, ashes, mustard-seed, wild grain, the 
“ shade of a tree, the hind part of a cow's leg, a plough, milk, milk curds, ghee or 
“ clarified butter, the dung and urine of a cow,” are a very few of the things which are 

-estcemed to have a purifying virtue, and mostly in cases of personal defilement. 


Besides the time employed in their daily ablutions and ceremonies, that which is 
‘Jost from attending to the lucky and unlucky hours, and that which must be given to 
the removal of contracted defilements, there are many rigorous: fasts prescribed, and 
-a still greater number. of festivals ||. Of these last only, the whole number appointed 
for the different castes appears, from the Ayeen Akberry, to be about a hundred in 
the year, and they are in general carefully-observed. 


It is not however enough, that the Hindoos bear the accumulated evils, natural and 
fictitious, of their present state of existence. The Brahmins profess a science called 
Kurrembeypak, “ by which,” says Abul Fazil, “-can be discovered whatever was 
“« done by men in their former. state of existence ;” and it prescribes a@ particular 
erpiation for cach crime §. “It is probable that there has always been more discretion 





than 
* A few articlés in the detail are curious enough ** Tl faithon brusler les malades, ou les couper. 
tobe noted, “ Celay quicherehe chose -pour tremper, il ae 
“ Celuy. qui_entreprendra quelque chose au | “ le recontrera pas. 
“ desavantage o&& son prockair, cela lui reussira. * Quai veut entreprendre quelque chose, ses 
* Hi fait bon, entreprendre une mauvaise affaire. | “ enemies mouront. 
* Test bon, c’entreprendre quelqne chose, pour + Aycen Akberry, page ag. 
donner dela crainte a quelqu’un; celuy quimange - foid.- = - 6 243. 
“ du poison, il en recewra les mesme avantages que § Jbid. - - = - 247. 
. de PAmortam,” (supposed.to be the same as il - - - = 268, 
“* dmrita, the vectar of the gads.) if fate ok CREF 
. 
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itsclf is so singular, as to merit some further observation, 


The art is subdivided into four Hinds; and distinct examples ‘of cach are given in 


am mmr the Ayeen Akberry, (Vol. LLL page 167) *. 


affording a sufficient explanation of the nature, 


From these examples, the following only shal be selected, as being short, and 
nd possible extcusion of this new 


species of taxation. 


“ 


“ 


“ 


“ 


w 


“ 


“ 


“ 
“ 
“ 


“ 


Diseases which are Panishments for Crimes in a Forsaer Srate. 


* Lameness is a punishment for having kicked a Brahmin.—Cure, Let him take 
one tolah of gold, in the form of a horse, aud bestow it in UN ; and give food 
to one hunared and eighty Brahmins.” 


“A fever is a punishment for killing an innocent Kheteree. —Cure, Repeating one 


hundred times the incantation of Mahadeo, feeding thirteen Brahmins, and sprink- 
ling with water the image of Mahadco one hundred times.” 


‘ A cough is a punishment for killing a Brahmin.— Cure, Making a lotus of four 
hie of gould, and atter repeating ‘certain incantations, performing with it the 
ceremony of the /owm, and giving it to a righteous Brat ainin.” 


“« A-woman w hose husband dies before her, in her former state was of a great 
family, which she left to live with a stranger, and when he died burned herself with 
him.—Cure, She must pass all her life in austerities, or put an end to her existence 
by burying herselfin snow.” 





* 

A woman who has only daughters, is punished for having possessed a great deal 
of pride in her former existence, and not shewing proper respect to her husband. — 
Cure, Besides ornamenting a white ox with gold, &c. she is to satisfy with food 
one hundred Brahmins: or she must make ted mashes of gold, in the form of 
a deity, and after performing certain incantations, give if in charity, and feed fifty 


Brahniins.” 


The review -of the Hindeo religion shatl be closed here. 


Whatever antiquity 


may be justly ascribed to that religion, whatever acknowledgements its mysterivus 
‘writings may contain of one Supreme Beingt, and of some of his perfections, whatever 


* The Institutes of Menu established the doc- 
trine of sufferings for sins committed in a former 
state, and describe both the signs by which those 
sits may be discovered, and the expiations which 
smust be made for them, Some passuges from that 
work will farther illustrate the doctrine. 

“Hf a twiee-born man, by the will of God in 
“this world, or froin his natural birth, bave any 
“ corporeal mark of un expiable sin cummitted in 
this or a former state, he must hold nv intercourse 
with the virtuous while bis penance remains un- 
* perfarnied.” 

“ Some evil minded persons, for sins committed 
in this life, and some jor bad actions ix a preceding 
state, sufler a morbid change in their bodies.” 

“ A stealer of gold from a Brabmin, has whit- 
«lows on his nails; a drinker of spirits, black 
teeth; the slayer of a Brahmin, a marasDyus 5 
the violator of his guru's bed, a deformity in 
* the generative organs; u malgnant informer, 
tetid ulcers in his nostrils; a “false detraetor, 
stinking breath; a-stealer of grain, the defect 
of some limb; a mixer of bad wares with good, 
some redondant member; . 

A stealer of diessed grain, dyspepsia; a stealer 
of holy words, er ar unauthorised read-r of the 
scriptures, dumbness; a stealer of clothes, le- 
“ prosy; a horse-stealer, lameness.” 

* Penanee therefore, must imvariably be per- 
“ forined for the sake of expiation; since they who 
© have not expiated their sins, will again spring to 
“vith with disgraceful marks.” 

Anstitutes of Men, page 313- 





mixture 


+ It is doubtless very pleasing to discover the 
nition of this grand principle, the foundation 
Pall true religion, even under-an immeuse mass of 
falsehood and superstition ; but some, persous seem 
to have thought, that in ascertaining the existence 
of this principle in the writings of the Hindoos, or 
in the opinions of their learned men, they bad sub- 
stantially vindicated und ‘established the religious 
character of that people ; ; making little account 
of their idolatry, which is practised by the Brah- 
uins, they Tepresent to beno more than w symbo- 
lical worship of the divine attributes ; and which 
as admitting among the vulgar, the idea of subaltern 
intelligences, they represent to arise from the ve- 
neration paid.to the elements, which are thought 
to contain a portion-of God, who according to an 
alledzed tenet of the Hindoo faith, is beld to" be the 
soul of the world*.. Not.to dwell upon the falsity 
of this view of ilindoo idolatry, which has been 
already contradicted by quotations from the 
Bhagvad-Geeta, it nay be sufficient to observe to 
any who lean to so latitudinarian an opinion, an 
vpinion which falls below even the creed of deism, 
that the speculative adinission of one or more im- 
portant truths will not, in the least, prove the re- 
tigions system, or the religious practice, of any 
person or community to be right. ‘Lhe picture of 
the ancient Heathens, given to us by unerring 
authority, is a striking, and affecting repretentation 
of the people of whom we now speak,“ ‘Phey 
“ beld the trath in unrighteousness. ...... From 
“the visitle works of the Creator, they under- 

. stocd 








* Dow's History of Hindastex, Vol. I. Dissertation on the Religion, &e. of the Hind 





e a feligion for Causes 
plainly appears, Sia 
‘that its general system is: a m whi i 
when: reduced -to -pra¢ 
admitted into Gt; a 
-courages, the most extravagant a 
of the Brahmins who pass:their ti 
~~ -or an-indolent application to” the € 
‘and therefore unblackened Cl 
ursuits; ‘form ‘no exception toithis remark; 1 ; 
peeves of anéther cla give selves entirely up to 
mortification. Both these descriptions of n deny themselves in’ some 
dtis.in aula abundantly gratified in others... The pride of 
u 


igh the cere 
Soom. ie 


fi ‘above all, of their supposed sanctity, and. thevidolatr 
revel hich they receiye’ from Ps bo na men render them insufferably arro- 
- gant; and there is the grossest deviation from zational and “meritorious principles in 
4} the’ conduct of both :—in'that of. the Brahmin, who imposes upon the people a — 
worshiyand ceremonies, which he kaows to be undiess and pernicious ; in that of | 
the Jogge, who abandons lis wife, children, and connections; to become useless and 
urthensome’ to Others, and to himself, for the rest of his days. gee ee 
~The absolute dominion which this religion gives to the Brahmins, anda few of the 
cond tribe, over the rest.of the people, must also have forced itself upon the atten= 
tion. “No similar invention among men, scems to have been go Jong and'so com 
pletely successful. - This success may be accounted for, partly, from ‘a favourable 
_ Sohcurrence of various, circumstances ; but chiefly, from the character of the reli 
Evected upon the darkest ignorance, and the boldest falshood, it has 


a Bas to.strengthén these foundations, ‘and. to render the fabric 


been. 
impregnable. 


erstanding is chained and kept in perpetual imprisonment, like dreaded rivals 


> emanci , is strongly ‘guarded’. Fear 
Be , eternal er and godbead as 
» * But when they.knew God: the: glorified him not 
‘ = a neitlier were thankful ; panera vain 
in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was 
arkened-vc 03. Toke 
Wise, they, became fools. “And changed: 
the Rioerat cha rruptible God into an image 
made hike sto. cor man, and-to birds,'and 
‘creeping ‘things... 


fqur footed beast: 
herefore alsy God gave them up:to. unclean- 


: gave : 
throughy-the lust. of their own hearts; to 


wn bodies between themselves ; 
the truth of God into'a 
‘the creature more 


it ever, amen.) | 


gave them up to vile” 
‘as they did not like 
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respe : nets.of the Hindoos 
jects of theology, they are to be taken from 
thyir aneiént books, rather than’ from the oral 
eclarations of the most learned Brahminsiof mos 
m tines, who have discovered that the opinions- 
istians, concerning the nature of Gody are 

re rational than those currently entertained 

e hd that-the gross-idolatry of the 
mntemned by the more intelligent na- 

ters worlds.--Bertier* seems to 

‘ on dor-the-same remark in his 

after relating a conference between him 

learned pandits, \in- which the jatter en- 

fists ‘= aetna e Seheavonred, 


ish Noid Poth 
ee 


Power in the East, who deprived of their eyes, and immured in dungeons, receive - 
isoned pigeons from the -gaoler’s hands. ichsn ; 
aes 


Every avenue which: 


is inne etna 


deat refine 

ini -wotship: Voi 

s dnaisaerath solution qu’i 

* vous dire: le vrai, cela yeu trd 
“bien concerté, ala chretienne, aux prix de ce 
— Jen avoit bet plusieurs autre pandits” < 


t may’ be allo ‘toadd Here, thatit is ofim= 


| portance in communicating,» through the medium 


of European tongues, the wri 

ion Bho ap 7 Tindet Wine oe, 
ictness and ‘aecuracy, bit as mich as’ p % 

‘with the dress, the air, the mariners of the original; 

for itis-eonceivable, that élegatice of language, 

Of periods, grace of composition, and the 

iMlom c _Enropean learnin; 

sion, -unintentionally impart to 

“ments; or_ narrations, an’ elevation, 

“ora polish, which, in théiroriginal gat, ‘4 ) 

Dot possess. Inathis view, an author, to whom 

, the world are under considerabl bligutions, may 

be quoted with-applause. ~. | EPH ; 

© okn'executing this:work,” (says) Mz! Wilkins, 

‘of ‘the translution of the. Heetopades) I bave — 


“scrupulously adhered to the’ text; and Ihave’, 


) Se preterred drawing a picture, of which it maybe 
“said, Dean’ pice; it: a strong likeness, although 
© Tam unacquainted: with the brigingl, io a flatters 
¥S ing portraip yy! “characteristic features, “be- 
“cause not ‘altogether consonant*to Furé; : 
“taste, must have been sacrificed to the harmony’ 
of composition, I have ever attended to the 
form of my model, and have ‘preserved vhat 
was “originally inverse) “distinet, by ifidétiting 
every line but thefirst ofveach distich”“—Mr. 
ukins..Preface to the Heetopades, page 14. 
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s State wrought upon? nota rational fear-of falling into moral evil, and offending the righteous 
ietyamong and holy Sovereign of the universe, but a fear-of numberless fictitious dangers from — 
tho Asiatic Subjects S iis Ay a Oe ‘ ‘ Z cee 2 = 
Feat Britain, every part of nature, from things real and imaginary, in every situation, and-in every _ 
Ss iransaction. Fear is the grand iustrament by which these. poor people are held 
down, ‘never daring to examine into the reality of what they are:told is impending 
over them. — False -hope is likewise held out to them; and they are taught to seek 
“deliverance, safety, and happiness, ina multitude of unmeaning, fantastic ceremonies, — 
which constitute a grievous drudgety,.engrossing their time, and confining their — 
thoughts. - Yn all these rites, and-in whatever regards the civil and. personal, as well 
as the religious concerns of the Hindoos,: the Brahmins have niade themselves indis- — 
‘pensably necessary. ‘They formed the religion, they are the sole exclusive depositaries 
of it8 ordinances, they are the expounders of them, they are, under a Hindgo 
_ Sovereign, authorized to assist in the government of public affairs, and in effect to — 
aoe e intro} it; ‘they are the framers and admistrators of the law, they have exorbitant | 
aera “personal privileges in all the ordinary affairs and transactions of life, they are the sole 
~ "= aninisters, either officiating or directing, in all the vast train @f ceremonies, obser-" 
‘vances, ablutions, defilements, purifications, penances, and works of supererogation, © 
of which their religion consists; the endless questions arising about caste, are deter-- 
~ anined by them. if short, a Hindoo, fromthe bour of bis birth, through the different’ — 
tages of his existence, it: infancy, in youth, in manhood, in old age, and in death, in 3 
fall the ‘relations, and in all the casualtics of life, is subject to an accumulation of % 
burilensome rites, with which the preservation of his caste, his. credit, and’ place in 
‘society, are strictly. connected = nay, for his.conduct in former states of being, preceding 
his birth, these absolute lords of bis faith, conscience, and conduct, bring him to 
~ account, nor, do they resign their.dominion over him when he-is dead. The retarn 
she has tor unbounded subjection, is an indulgence.in perpetual deviations, evcn- from’ < 
“those. few principles of morality which his. religion acknowledges. It is thus, that. 


t slavery, and unparalleled depravity, have become distinguishing characteristics — 


his branch of our subjéct, it may be proper to meet an enquiry ~ 
been risitiz in the mind-of the rader -while this: account has pro-’ ; 
be said, If the representation -here~ given be just; if-such»be.the 
system of Hindoo government, religion, : 
nder that system, as it is ‘said'to’ have done 
@ of 8 ety among the Hiudoos. been, pre 
occa y-possessed “of various advantages, derived them. howeve 
from’ its governthehtl~ It enjoyed” a” inost “Genial climate, a” mos! 
fert : on the most happy for security.and. for commerce... But its poli 
tical institutions cramped its natural powers;.in process of time, they produced 
general corruptions the ‘interest'of»the country, or ofthe state,“came. to be no” 
rconcérn with people, who, excluded even from thinking of public affuirs, and unal- 
“sterably fixed to one rank and ‘occupation; had little, to hope, or to, fear, fiona). 
change: whence “it. was,-as the ancients inform.us, that the husbandmau might be: 
ssecn’calinly ‘tilling his field,while-two ‘armies were contending in his sight for domi 
nion.” ‘Those institutions failed in efféctiial provision agaiiist foreign invasion, in the 
same.-degtee that they. produced internal degradation ;-and the people. having ats 
dength filled up @ high measure of immorality, the natural consequence of their prin- 
sak ciples, their northern peighbours, “alter "many ‘desolating: inroads, and massacres,» 
=) brought them under a foreign yokes" (5 8 ke oie a kT ; 


ety * 
: 
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But though the Hindoos lost the dominion of their own country; the influence of: 
*their religion, and their priests, remained, The ignorance and fear of the people, | 
their terrible apprehension, especially ofthe loss or contamination of caste; the ne-- 
cessity thence resulting’of adhering to tlie-profession,’and remaining in the country 
Jn which they were born; these causes, with the great extent of continent over which” e 
Hinduism had anciently spread, and the prodigious numberof the people. a 
“it, upheld its.institutions (institutions which eventually sacrificed every thing else to 
‘perpetuate themselves) long“after the transfer of sovereignty to foreigners of another” 
faith. Thus the people were held together in the forms of the social state, by a chain, 
which the rade bigotry and ignorance of their conquerors only served to fusten more: 
Strongly; abd this, in"a word, with the coercive power exercised ‘Ager ape ie 
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explains why they still continue united, beyond the period, when their corruptions 
anight have dissolved the frame of society *. - : 


SS 


CHAP. IV. 





Inquiry into the Measures which might be adopted by Great Britain, Sor the 
Linprovement of the Condition of her Asiatic Subjects; and Answers to Objections. 


WE now ‘proceed to the main object of this work, for the sike-of which all the © 


‘preceding topics and discussions have been brought forward,—an inquiry into 
the means of remedying disorders,-which have become thus inveterate in the state of ; 
society among our Asiatic subjects, which destroy their happiness, ard obstruct every 
species of improvement among them, — 


That it-is.in the highest degree desirable, ‘that a healing principle should be intro- 


‘duced, nu man surely will deny. Supposing it to be in our power to convince them 


of the criminality of the annual sacrifice of :so many human victims ‘on the funeral 
vile: of the profession of robbery, comprehending murder; of the indulgence of 





one class of people in the whole catalogue of flagitious crimes, 
adequate punishment; of the forfeiture of the lives of others, 
‘institutes, for the merest trifles; of ‘the arbitrary imposition of 


without any 
according to their 


devoid of all moral worth; of the pursuit of revenge, by offerings to vindictive deities; 


“ The ancient splendor of India, its career ‘in 
refinement, and the happiness resulting from its 
policy, have heen viewed by the celebrated author 
of the Historical Disyuisition, through a medium 
which bath magnificd them to his apprehension 
freatly beyond their just dimensions, and guided 
sis masterly hand.in the delineation of a picture, 
‘fur more beautiful than the original. In treatin 
of the progress of society, one position seems of 
late to be generally assunied, that men at first set 
out from the savage state; a position which may 
“sometimes at least be questionable, and which in 
respect tothe original inhabitants of [indostan, 
raust be disputed. From this point however, Dr, 


Robertscn conceives them to advance, through a - 


‘tong series of internal improvements, to the 
highest stages of refinement, unaided even by the 
acoession of extraneous lights; whereas it appears 


. more probable, that upon the first dispersion of 


mankind from the plains of Shinar, where the 
‘habits of civilized life must ‘have prevailed, the 


‘most attractive climates would direct the lines of . 


migration, and that early colonies proceeding ta 
the eastward, through tracts of fertile country, 


would, without sinking into barbarism,-soon spread : 
into the luxuriant regions-of India, where the rich i 


dbundunce of the soil would speedily lead them to 
the arrangements of regular society. For countries 


‘extremely productive of the bounties of nature, ‘ 


setm to ripen the ideas of men, in some respects, 


with a quickness analogous to the rapidity of their | 
Vegetution ; und where enjoyments are profusely 4 


offered, a certain degree of refinement will easily 
take place, and. rights uf property be understood, 


thou, the facility of acquisition will not be | 


favourable ta thespixit of improvement, and there 
may be vices in the political constitution which 
will absolutely Inmit its progress, 


With respect te the Braminiedl system of reli- | 


gion, law, and science, from which the strongest 

arguments far a long progressive course of refine- 

meat are deduced, reason has of late been given 

us to bel-eve, that the elements of ‘them did not 

‘spring up in Hindostan, :but avere derived ‘from a 

source nearer ‘to the original seat of the post-dilu- 
‘ wian 
282, 
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vian race. ‘ (See, in the Asiatic Researches, the 
papers of Sir William Jones, concerning the Hin- 
doos.) But whatever the origin, or extent of 


burthensome rites, - 
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Inguiry into Mea- 
sures for improving 
the Condition of cur 
Asiatic Subjects ; 
and Answers to 
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knowledge among the Hindoos might be, it was, , 


as we have seen, monopolized and concealed by 
the Brahmins. It spread litie light among the 
great body of the people, and it is incorrect to 


refer to the whole nation, what only the priests 


possessed and guarded as a mystery. So with 
respect to the accumulations of wealth, which the: 
nation enjoying abundant produce, and having few 
wants, might at length contain, it would centre 
with the Princes, Brahmins, and some of the 
chief persons of the other tribes. There might be 
numerous armies, splendid retinues and establish- 
ments, appertaining to the great, with a profusion 
of jewels and effeminate finery, in which theso 
People delight; there would be many superb 
richly endowed pagodas, astonishing ‘for their 
workmanship and cost, there would be great ‘bodies 
of indolent well appointed priests, troops of buf- 
founs, players, and dancers, the last belonging tp 
the temples as well as the court; and all these 
appearances, with the general face of a country 
ever verdant and luxuriant, would strike the ima- 
gination of a stranger, especially if his business 
were with the metropolis, like that of Megast-, 
henes, from whose superficial accqunt of a country” 
then I:tile known, the opinions of the ancients 
seems .to buve been formed. But there is no 
Teason to believe, that wealth was diffused freely. 
through all the body politic; the Acad and arms 
might be enlarged, but the other parts would 
retain nearly their original size. There is no 
reason, in-short, to believe, that the commen 
people ever lived upon any thing but rice, or other 
inferior grain; ever wore any thing buta cincture, 
or at best a slight half covering of ordinary cotton 
cloth; or ever inhabited any better dwellings 
than low inconvenient huts, with matted or mud, 
walls, aud straw roofs. Such is the: present style, 
and such in alt probability it ever bas been, not 
hecause the people preterred this, but because they 
had no choice, Pear eee 
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of the establishment of lying, false evidence, gaming, and other immoralities, by law; 
of the.pardon of capital offences for money; of trying to parchase the expiation of 
wilful and habitual iniquity, by ceremonial observances; and of the worship of stocks, 
stones, impure and malevolent deities ; no man living, surely, would atirm that we 
ought, that we are at liberty, to witbhold from them this conyiction. 


Are we houind for ever to preserve all the enormities in ‘the Hindoo system? Have 


- we become the guardians of every monstrous principle and practice which it contains ? 
: Are we pledged to support, for all generations, by the authority of our government 
: and the power of our arms, the miseries which ignorance and knavery have so long: 


entailéd upon a large portion of the human race? Is this the part which a free, ahuinane, 


- and an enlightened nation, a nation itself professing principles diametrically opposite 


to those in quéstion, has engaged to act towards its own subjects: It would be too 
absurd and extravagant to maintain, that any engagement of this ‘kind: exists; that 


Great Britain is under any obligation, direct or implied, to uphold errors and usages, 


“gross. and fundamental, subversive of the first principles of reason, morality, and 


religion. 

If we had conquered such a kingdom as Mexico, where a number of human 
victims were regularly offered every year upon the altar of the Sun, should we have 
calmly acquiesced in this horrid mode of butchery? Yet for near, thirty ycars we 
have, with perfect unconcern, seen rites, in reality more cruel and atrocious, practised 
in our Indian territories. . If human life must be sacrificed to superstitivn, at least 
the more useless, worthless, or unconnected members of the society. might be devoted. 
But in Hindostan, mothers of families are taken from the mivst of their children, 
-who have just lost their father also, ‘and by a most diabolical complication of force and 
fraud, are driven into the flames. awa. ca Beage en uaedly 


"” Shall we be in all time to come, as we hitherto, have been,- passive spectators of 
this unnatural wickedness? It- may indeed well appear surprising’ that in the lung 
period daring which we have held those territories, we have ade no serious attempt 
to recal the Hindoos to-the dictates of truth and morality: This is a mortilying 
proof how little jt has been considered, that the ends of. government, and the good of 
society, have an inseparable connection with right principles. - We have been satis- 
fied with the apparent submissiveness of these people, and have attended ‘chictly ‘to 
the maintenance of our. authority over the country, aud the augwentation of. our 
commerce and revenues; but have never, with a view to the promotion of their 
happiness, looked thoroughly into their internal state.) (6 ss 8 ce eee 

> If then.we ought to wish for the correction of those criminal habitsand_ practices 
which prevail among them, it cannot -reasonably.be questioned, that we ought also to 


make allowable attempts for this end; and it remains therefore only to consider. in 


what.manner this design may be best pursued. 


"Shall we resort:to the power we possess, to destroy thcir distinctions of castes, and 
to demolish their idols? Assuredly not. Force, instead of convincing them of their 
error, would fortify them in the persuasion of being right; and the use of it, even if 
it promised happier consequences, would still be altogether unjust. ; 


- To the use of reason and argument, however, in exposing thcir errors, there can be 
no objection. There is indeed the strongest obligation to make those errors manifest, 
since they generate and tend to perpetuate all the miseries which have been set forth, 
and which our duty, as rulers, instead of permitting us to view with silent indifference, 
calls upon us by every proper method to prevent. ae ara gt 


The true cure of darkness, is the introduction of light. The Hindoos'err, because 
dhey are ignorant; and their errors have never fairly been laid before them, The 
communication of our light and knowledge to them, would prove the best remedy for 
their disorders; and this remedy is proposed, from a full conviction, that if judi- 
ciously and patiently applied, it would have great and happy effects upau thém, éffects 
honourable and advantageous for us: Sone . : 


“There are two ways of making this communication : the. one is, ky the medium 


‘of the languages of those countrics ; the other is, by the medium of our own. In’ 


general, when foreign teachers have proposed to instruct the inhabitants of any - 

country, they have used the vernacular tongue of that people, for a natural and 

necessary reason, that they could not hope to make any other incan.of communi. - 
: “7 " > cation « 
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‘¢ation intelligible to'them, This is not-our case in respect of our Eastern depen- 
dencics. ‘They are our own, we have possessed them long, many Enelishmen 
reside among the natives, our language ‘is not unknown there, and it is practicable 
to diffuse it more widely. The choice therefore of either mode, lics open to us; 
and wesare at liberty to consider which is entitled to a preference. Upon this 
subject, it is net intended to pass an exclusive decision here; the points absolutely 
to be contended for are, that we ought to impart our superior lights, and that thts 
is practicable ; that it is practicable by two ways, can never be an argument why 
neither should be attempted. Indeed no good reason appears why either should be 

"systematically interdicted, since particular cases may recommend, even that which is 
in general least eligible. 


The acquisition of a foreign language is, to men of cultivated minds, a matter 
of no great difficulty, English teachers could therefore be sooner qualified to offer 
instruction in the native languages, than the Indians would be ‘prepared to receive 
it in ours. This method would hence come into Operation more spcedily than the 
other; and it would also be attended with the advanta ge of a-more-carcful selection 
‘of the matter of instruction. But it would-be far more confined and less effectual ; 
‘it may be termed a species of deciphering. The decipberer is required to unfold, 
Anintelligible words, what was before hidden. Upon every new occasion, he has a 
‘similar labour to perform, and the information obtained from -him is limited to the 
single communication then made. All other writings-in the same characte’ still re- 
main, to those who are ignorant of it, unknown 3 but if they are taught the character 
itself, they can at once read every writing in which it is‘used. Thus superior, in 
point of ultimate advantage, does ‘the employment of the English language appear ; 
and upon this ground, we give a-preterence to that mode, proposing here, that the 
‘communication of our knowledge shall be made by the medium of our own lan- 

‘guage. This proposition will bring at once to trial, both the principle of such come 
munication, and that mode of conveyance which can alone be questioned ; for the 
admission of the principle must at least include in it the admission of the narrowest 
means suited to the end, which we conceive to be the native languages, ‘The princi- 
ple, however, and tlie mode, are still distinct questions, and any opinion which may 
be entertained of the latter, cannot affect the former; but it is hoped, that 
what shall sbe offered here concerning them, will be found sufficient to justify 
both. 


We proceed then to observe, that it is perfectly in the power of this country, by 
degrees, to impart to'the Hindoos our Jangeage ; alterwards through that medium, 
to make them acquainted with our easy literary compositions, upon a variety of sub- 
jects; and, Ict not the idea hastily excite derision, progressively with the simple ele- 
ments of cur arts, our philosophy and religion. “These acquisitions would silently 
sundermine, and at length subvert, the fabric of error; and all the objections that 
‘may be apprehended against such a change, are, it is confidently believed, capable 
of a solid answer, 


The first communication, and ‘the instrument of introducing the rest, must 
‘be the English language; this is a key which will open to them a world of new 
‘ideas, and policy alone mixbt have impelled us, long since, to put it into their 
hands. 


, To introduce the language of the conquerors, scems to be an obvious mean of 
assimilating the conquered people to them. ‘The Mabomedans, from the beginning 
-of their power, employed the Persian language in the affairs of government, and i 
‘the public departments. -This practice aided them in maintaining their superiority, 
-and cnabled them, instead of depending blindly on native agents, to look into the 
~conduct and details of public business, 2s well as to keep intelligible registers of 
‘the jncome and expenditure of the state. Natives readily learnt the Janguage of 
government, finding that it was necessary in every concern of revenue and of juse 
‘tice; they next became teachers of it; and in all the provinces over which’ the 
Mogul Empire extended, it is still understood, and taught by numbers. of 
‘Hindoos. - 


Tt would have been our interest to have followed their example; and had we done 
so on the assumption of the Dewannce, or some years afterwards, the English 
,Janguage would now, have. been spoken and studied by multitudes of Hindoos 
thrqughout our provinces, The details of the rerenue would, from the beginnthg, 
282. U have 
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haye been open to our inspection; and hy facility of examination on our patt, and 
difficulty of fabrication on that of the natives, manifold impositions of a gross na- 
ture, wiich have been practised upon us, would Lave been precluded. An casy 
channel of communication alse, would always have been open between the rulers 
and the subjects; and numberless grievances would have been represented, rédressed, 
or prevented, which the ignorance of the former in the country languages, and the 
hindrances experienced by the latter in making their approaches, have so:nctimes 
suffered to pass with impunity, to the encouragement of new abuses. We were 
Jong held in the dark, beth in India and in Europe, by the use of a technical re- 
venuc language; and a man of considerable judement, who. was a member of the * 
Bengal administration near twenty years since, publicly animadverted on the ab- 
surdity of our submitting to employ the urknown jargon of a conquered people. It 
is cestain, that the Hindoos would easily have conformed to the use of English; 
and they would still be glad to possess the language of their masters, the language 
which always gives weight and consequence to the natives who have any acquaint- 
ance witb it, and which would enable every native to make his own represcntations 
directly to the Governor-General himself, who, it may be presumed, will not com- 
monly, henceforth, be chosen from the line of the Company’s servants, and there- 
fore ‘may not speak the diaiects of the country. Of what importance it might 
be to the public interest, that a man in that station should not be obliged to depend 
ova medium with which he is unacquainted, may readily be conceived. 








It would be extremely easy for government to establish, at a moderate expense, 
jn various parts of the provinces, places of gratuitous instruction in reading and 
writing English : multitudes, especially of the young, would flock to them; and ‘the 
easy books used in teaching, might at the same time convey obvious truths on 
diferent subjects. The teachers should be persons of knowledge, morals and 
discretion; and men of this character could impart to their pupils much uscful 


“4nformation in discourse : and to facilitate the attainment of that object, they might 


at first make some use of the Bengaleze tongue. Phe Hindoos would, in tine, 


‘become teachers of English themselves; and the employment of our language in 


public business, for which every political reason remains in full force, would, in the 
course of another generation, make it very general throughout the country. There is 


‘nothing wanting to the success of this plan, but the hearty patronage of government. 


If they wish it to succeed, jt can and must succeed. The introduction of English in 
the administration of the revenue, in judicial proceedings, and in other -business of 
government, wherein Persian is now used, and the establishment of free-schools for 
Instruction in this language, would insure its diffusion over the country, for the reason 


‘already suggested, that the interest of the natives would induce them to acquire it. 
Neither would much confusion arise, even at first, upon such a change: for there are 


now a great number of Portugueze avd Bengaleze clerks in the provinces, who underr 
stand both the Hindostanny and English languages. To employ them in drawing up 
petitions to government, or its officers, would be no additional hardship upon the 
poorer people, who arc now assisted in that way by Persian clerks; and the oppor- 
tunity afforded to others who have suflicient leisure, of learning the language of the 
governinent gratuitously, would be an advantage never cnjoyed under Mahomedan 
rulers, : 


With our language, much of our useful literature might, and would, in time, be 
communicated.““The art of Printing, would enable us to disseminate our writings in 
a way the Persians never could have done, though their compositions had been as 
numerous as ours. Hence the Hindoos would see the great use we make of reason 


on all subjects, and in all affairs; they also would leafn to reason, they would 


become acquainted with the history of their own species, the past and present state of 
the world ; their affections would gradually become interested by various engaging 
works, composed to recommend virtue, and to deter from vice ; the general mass or 


‘their opinions would be rectified; and above all, they would see a better system of 


principles and morals. New views of duty as rational creatures would open upon 
them; and.that mental bondage in which they have long been holden frould gradually 
dissolve. : 


To this change, the true knowledge of nature would contribate ; and some of our 
sy explanations of natural philosophy might undoubtedly, bY proper means, be 
intelligible to them. Except a few Brahmins, who consider the conccalmens 
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of thefr learning as part of their religion*, the people are totally misled as lo ‘the CHAP HIV, 
system and phenomena of nature ; and their errors in this branch of science, upon Inouiry into Mews 
which divers important.conclusions rest, may be more easily demonstrated to them, s" For impract ae 
than the absurdity and falsehood of their mythological Jegends. From the demon- prey is 
strationvef the true cause of eclipses, the story of Ragoo, and Ketoc, the dragons, who and Answers to 0 
when the sun and the moon are obscured are supposed to be assaulting them, a story Oijections... 
which has hitherto been an article of religious faith, productive of religious services ———~, re 
among the Hindoos +, would fall to the ground; the removal of one pillar, would 
weaken the fabric of falsehood; the discovery of one palpable error, would open the 
mind to farther conviction; and the progressive discovery of truths, hitherto un- 
known, would dissipate as Iuany superstitious chimeras, the parents of false fears, and 
false hopes. Every branch of natural philosophy might in time be introduced and 
diffused among the Hindoos. ‘Their understandings would thence. be strengthened, 
as well as their minds informed, and error be dispelled in proportion. 














But perhaps no acquisition in natural philosophy would so effectually enlighten 
the mass of the people, as the introduction of the principles of mechanics, and their 
application to agriculture and the useful arts, Not that the Hindoos are wholly 
destitute of simple mechanical contrivances. Some manufactures, which depend 
upon patient attention and delicacy of hand, are carried to a considerable degree of 
perfection among them; but for a scries of ages, perhaps for two thousand ycars, 
they do not appear to have made any considerable addition to the arts of life, 
Invention scems wholiy torpid among them; in a few things, they have improved by 
their intercourse with Europeans, of whose immense superiority they are at length 
convinced ; but this effect is partial, and not discernible in the bulk of the people. 
The scope for improvement, in this respect, is prodigicus. 


What great accessions of wealth would Bengal derive from a people intelligent 
in the principles of agriculture, skilled to make the most of soils and scasons, to 
improve the existing modes of culture, of pasturage, of rearing cattle, of defence 
against excesses of drought, and of rain; and thus to meliorate the quality of ail the 
produce of the country. All these arts are still in infancy. The husbandman of 
Bengal just turns up the svil with a diminutive plough, drawn by a couple of mise- 
rable cattle; and if drought parelies, or the rain inundate the crop, He bas no 
resource; he thinks he is destiued to this suffering, and is far more likely to die. 

* from want, than to relieve himself by any new or extraordinary effort. “Horticulture 
is also in its first stage: the various fruits and esculent herbs, with which Hindostan 
abounds, are nearly ia a state of nature ; though they are planted in inclosed gardens, 
little skill is employed to reclaim them. In this respect likewise, we might com- 
municate information of material use to the cousfort of life, and to the prevention of 
famine. In silk, indigo, sugar, and in many other articles, what vast improvements 
might be effected by the introduction of machinery. The skilful application of ‘fire; 
of water, and of steam, improvements which would thus immediately concern the 
interest of the common people, would awaken them from their torpor, and give 
activity to their minds. At present it is wonderful. to see how entirely they resign 
themselves to precedent: cuséom is the strongest law to them. Ltdlowmg implicity, 
seems to be instinctive with them, in small things as well as great. The path which 
the first passenger has marked over the soft soil, is trodden so undcviatingly in-all its 
curves, by every succceding traveller, that when it is perfectly beaten, it has still only 

. the width of a single track. 


But undoubtedly the most important communication which the Hindoos could 
receive through the mediam of our language, would be the knowledge of our religion, > 
the principles of which are explained in a clear, easy way, in various tracts circulating 
among us, and are completely conta ed in the inestimable volume of Scripture. 
Thence they would be instructed is the nature and perfections of the one true God, 
and in the real history of man; his creation, lapsed state, and the means of his 
recovery, on all which points they hold false and extravagant opinions ; they would 
see a pure, complete, and perfect system of morals and of duty, enforced by the 
most awful sanctions, and recommended by the most interesting motives; they 
would learn the accountableness of man, the final judgment he is to undergo, and 
the eternal state which is to follow. Wherever this knowledgo should be received, 
idolatry, with all the rabble of its impure deities, its monsters of wood and stone, 

its. 


@ 
* Page 48. 4 Page 66; and Bernier, Tome IT. page 102. 
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“Nir; Grant's State its‘false principles and corrupt practices, its delusive hopes and vain fears, its ridi- 
of Society among culous ceremonies and degrading superstitions, its lying legends and fraudulent 
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impositions, would fall. The reasonable service. of the only, and the infinitely per- 


~ fect God, would be established:-love to him, peace and good-will towards men, 


would be felt as obligatory principles, 


It is not asserted, that such effects would beimmediafe or universal; but admitting 
.them to be progressive, and partial only, yet how great would the change be, and 
Low happy at length for the outward prosperity, and internal peace of socicty among 
the Hindoos! Men would be restored to the use of their reason; all the advantages 
of happy soil, climate, and situation, would be observed and improved ; the comforts : 
and conveniencies of life would be increased; the cultivation of the mind, and 
rational intercourse,.valued ; the people would rise in the scale of human beings ; 
and as they found their character, their state, and.their comforts, improved, tacy 
-wwould prize more highly, the security and the happiness of a well ordered socicty. 
“Such a change would correct those sad disorders which have been described, and 
for which no other remedy has been proposed, nor is in the nature of things to be 
-found. 


Desirable as.it must be that such animating prospects were realized, and reason- 
-able as the grounds on which they are held out are presumed to be, it is nevertheless 
“probable, that various objections, more or less plausible, may be’started against all 
that has been advanced. These objections, as far as they are forescen, shall now 

be distinctly met; andit is hoped, that upon examination, none of them will be found 

ito possess that substance and validity, which we are entitled to require in arguments 
opposed to a scheme resting on principles the most incontrovertible, and having for 
its end the most diffusive good. 


First. The plan here propesed, presenting so new an association of ideas, so 
_strange.a revolution, as the abject Bengaleze using the language and the light of 
‘Europe, may upon the very suggestion.of it, be treated as in its nature idle, visionary, 
cand absurd. 


But this would be the decision of prejudice, rather than the conclusion of mature 
‘reflection and reason. If the character of the Hindoos proceeded only from a phy- 
-sical origin, there might be some foundation for thinking-it unalterable; but nothing 
‘is more plain, than that it is formed chiefly by moral causes, adequate to the effect 
.produced : if those causes therefore can be removed, their effect will cease, and new 
-principles and motives will produce new-conduct and a different character, It is un- 
warrantable to-infer, that because the Hindoos, or to narrow the term, the Bengaleze, 
are at present low .in their sentiments, conduct, and aims, they must always remain 
so. We cannot presume fromthe past state of any people, with respect to improve- 
ment jn arts, that they would, wider different circumstances, for ever continue the 
-same. The history of many nations who have advanced trom rudeness to refine- 
ment, contradicts such an hypothesis; according to which, the Brituns-onght still to 
-be going naked, to be feeding on acorns, and sacrificing human victims in the Druidical 
groves. In fact, what is now ofiered, is nothing more than a proposal for the further 
Civilization of a people, who had-very early made a considerable progress in improve- 
ment; but who, by deliberate and successful plans of fraud and imposition, were 
rendered first stationary, then retrograde. These considerations alone, forbid us to 
assume, that if they were released from the darkness and stupefaction of ignorance, 
and superstition, thc human mind could not among them, regain some ordinary 
-degree of elasticity ; or that if light shone upon them, they would still be incapable 
of seeing or judging for themselves. Let it however be again observed, that the argu- 
ment maintained here supposes only a gradual change. [f we bring into unmediate 
contrast, the present state of the Lindoos, and the fad, general, accomplishment of 
‘such a change, tacitly sinking in our comparison, a loug series of years, and of 
slow progressive transitions, we shall indeed form :to ourselves" a picture of 
egregious contrarictics, but it will not be a just representation. Nothing is con- 
tended for, which cannot be supported from the nature of man, and the experience 
of past ages. 


Szconp. Nearly allied to the-objection now considered, is another which some 
persons acquaintcd with the Hindoo character and habits, and possivly apologists for 
them, may derive from the attuchinent ef that prople to their own moces and customs. 
“ It” may it be said, “ the Bengaleze are net to be reckoned below the reach of jn- 

» may itbe said, “ the Bengaleze ave net to be reckoned below the reach of jn 
“ struction, 
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struetion, and incapable of pew perceptions and: views, still their attachment ‘to CHAP. 3¥, 
“ Jong established opinions and usagés, is so rooted, as to form an insuperable cbstacle Inquiry into, Meas, 
“ to suei au innovation as is. proposed; and therefore the scheme may at least be 77” Conditien oF oa 
“ regarded as inpructicable.” : . ts me 
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Is thissargument however, quite philosophical? Must it be granted, without fair peters: 

trial, that there is.any. portion of the human race, upon which reason and science can eat ize 
have vo Influenee, which is doomed by nature to perpetual ignorance and prejudice? ; 

It is true that the Lindcus, have a strong predilection for their s stem; but still it 

must be remembcrcd, that in the bulk of the people, this is a predilection consequent 
‘of a privation of light, and riveted by the errors which darkness genorates, not an at- 
tachinent which has resisted the light, or as have ever been tried by it. Many E 
have implicitly adopted an overstrained potion of the immutability of Hindoo oy 
iu matters cf relvica, and of the obstinacy of the people in retaining their own i 
tices, even in civil life. But if we look to facts, we shall find thata varicty of 
have prevailed, and still prevail, among them. The rise, especially of the S 
new religious order, pemerous and powerful, who liave abjured the 1 
faith, is sufficiont to evince that the Hindoos are capable of ccus 
‘tuations of opinion, Hitherto indeed they have more commonly fluciuat \ 
‘one delusion to another; though it must be allowed, that the system of the Seeks, 
if the accounts which have been received of it are accurate, is comparatively simple 
and rational; and we cannot without wonder behold a set of Hindvos casting off at’ 
once, in the heart of their country, the whole load of Bralhminical incumbrances, and 
as it should seem, renouncing polytheism and the worship of images*. A sight far 
more pleasing has also been exhibited to us, in the conversion of Hindoos, to the 
divine religion of the Gospel. These were not encouraged by an armed protection, 
or actuated by the prospect of conquest, which may have stimulated the followers of 
the Seeks; but in opposition to the allarements and terrors of the world, they 
yielded to conviction, and rendered homage to the truth. This important fact, 
which is perfectly established, it may suffice barely to state here, since there wil! be 
occasion, in speaking to a following objection, to which it more pointedly applies, to- 
enlarge upon it. When we read of these things on the one hand, and on the other 
of the extremities which Hindoos have sometimes endured through the bigotry of 
their Mahomedan masters, or from the pressure of misfortune, rather than submit to 
apprehended containination, what is the inference fairly deducibie from these dissi-- 
milar views but this, that whether the dread either of dishonour in this life, or of 
degradation in the next transmigration; whether resentincat, or the idea of acquiring 
distinguished merit, were the principle from which these people suffered, still, what ~ 
terror could not induce them, misguided as they were by false notions, to relinquish, 
‘they yielded voluntarily to rcason and persuasion. 











































If we now turn to instances of a more familiar nature, in the affairs of common 
life, here too actual experience will inform us, that it is not insnperably difficult’ to 
induce the Indians to depart from old established practices, aud to adept new ones. 
One or two cases of pre-eminent magnitude and notoricty wiil suffice to confirm this 
position. Raw-silk, as is well known, bas been for niany years a great article of 
commerce in Bengal, The natives had their own methods of winding it, and much 
attechment to those methods, defective as they were. The India Company attempted 
‘to introduce the Italian mode.of winding this article, a mode more complex, but far 
more perfect; they have completely suceceded, and that mode is now practised in all 
parts of the country. So again with respect to the culture and. manufacture of 
indigo, which the skill and industry of Europeans have, within these last twelve years, 
introduced into Bengal, and-have now rendered an immense article of commerce 
between that country and Europe: the natives, though possessed of the indigo plant, 
from which their dyers extracted a very inferior substance for domestic purposes, 
held the culture of it rather in disesteem, and had no idea of those modes, and that 
scale of manufacture, of which the Evropeans gave them examples; but those exa: 
ples they now begin to follow on their own account, and there is reason to be} eve 
‘the Hindoos wall come in for a share of the produce of this article in the London 

“markets. Be it acknowledged then, that they aye now incurious, and withont love 
of learning; yet make it their interest, and they will attend to new discoveries; make 
it easy for them also to know the English language, and they will acquire it; show 
ahem profitable improvements in agriculture and the arts, and they will linitate them; 
° : "take 

* Sce Mr. Wilkins’s account of the Sccks, in the first volume of the Asiatic Transactions. 
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PR -Grant's State make it in short their interest, and why may they not become in time students, and 
jaf Society among cycn teachers of natural philosophy? ; 

the Asiatic Subjects - 
Great Britain. Lct not the idea be hastily treated as chimerical, if we add that the India Com- 
pany possessing the revenues of a great country, might very beneficially for them- 
selves and that country, set the example in introducing such improvemtnts. It 
would be worthy of them to turn their attention to this iruitful subject, to employ 
skilful artists of various kinds in ascertaining what improvements are practicable, 
-and in carrying plans for them into execution. Were sucha design to be taken up, 
with due zeal, by the Company, and their governments abroad, the expense and 
labour would assuredly be repaid in the end, probably by specific returns, but cor-” 
tainly by the augmentation of the agriculture and commerce of the country, and the 
general effects upon society. In like manner, if after the English language begun to 
be diffused, seminaries, with suitable apparatus, were institeted, for gratuitous 
instruction in natural philosophy, and preiniums assigned to those who should excel, 
young persons, both Hindoos and Mahomedans, would become students and can- 
didates ; and if those who were found competent, were at length to be taken as 
assistant teachers, with suitable salaries, such a measure would prove a new and 
powerful means of establishing this species of knowledge. If a kind, patient, and 
encouraging conduct, were observed towards the Hindoos; that contempt with which 
Europeans in general regard them, restrained ; and their first inaptitude borne with; 
it cannot be irrational to expect, that in things which come home to their business 
and interest, which respect the truths of nature, and the improvements of art, such a 
conduct should be productive of success. Many of the Hindoos and Mahomedans 
are brought up to the ready practice of writing ‘and accounts; and persons of this 
class might be more easily carried on further. 





Turrp. It may be objected, with more plausibility, that the Braiunins, by their 
_ letermined opposition to innovations, which would so essentially affect their intcrésts, 
would prevent the introduction or success of them. 


«, Itis certainly natural to suppose, that they could not look with indifference upon 
any attempt fiom which they might apprehend danger, to that system whence they 
“< have their wealth,” their honour, and their influence. It shall be readily admitted 
therefore, that upon any serious alarm for the stability of these distinctions, such 
opposition as should be within the power of that order of men might be expected." 
But though it will be proper to consider the effect of that opposition, and the force of 
‘the objection grounded upon it, we must previously maintain that it can constitute no 

“reason at all against endeavouring, by prudent and pacific means, to make the truth 
known ; for to admit this, would be to make the resistance of those who profit by 
abuses, an argument for continuing to tolerate them, and upon the same principle, 
Christianity had never been propagated. 


To objections of a prudential or political kind, it is one main design of this piece to. 
‘oppose answers founded on considerations of a like nature; and we venture to 
Delieve, that if the cause here pleaded for, rested on this ground alone, it could have 
nothing to fear. But the employment of political arguments does not oblige us to 
decline the use of others justly applicable to the subject; and upon the present occa- 
sion, it would be strange to omit one of decisive weight, which flows from the very 
nature and principles of Christianity. 


The divine authority of that religion, its unrivalled excellence, and incomparable. 
fitness to promote the happiness of man, its whole tenor, and many particular injunc- 
tions and encouragements which it holds forth, impose upon those who profess sub- - 
Jection to it, the duty of contributing to diffusé, by all proper methods, the knowledge 
and influence of it in the world. No man who takes the Gospel as the standard of 
his reasoning, can for 2 moment dispute this position; to deny it, would be virtually 
to deny the authority of Christ, and therefore it will not be expected, that we should 
enter bere into the proof of a position which rests upon the truth of Christianity itself. 
But affirming as we may with perfect right, the validity of this argument, it will apply 
to communities as well as individuals ; the duty is incumbent upon this*nation, and it 
is augmented two-fold by the addition pf that which we owe to the misguided Pagans 
who are become our subjects. : 


Having asserted the regard due to this important argument, Jet-us proceed, in the 
next place, to examine how far the present objection is warranted, in ascribing so 
great an efficacy to the opposition of the Brahmins; or in cther words, to inquire inte 

the 
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the extent and probable amount of their counter-action, s¢i// supposing: their resistance CUAL? Ww. 
to be strongly eacited; for here it will be proper to remark, that in general where Inquiry ints Mea- 
“they see no indication of persecution; they are not likely to feel any alarm. As the sures fori ; 
more learned and ingenious of them lead a retired life, inattentive to novelties, so 
the rest, chicfly men busied in worldly concerns, possess the confidence which often did Apaels te 
“belongs to deluded ignorance. They know that their system is held by numerous Objections. 
nations. T. hey believe from their legends, that it always has been, and always wil] \X——______ 
‘be so. They possess the same spirit as that Pagan votary of old, who felt himself on 
“quoting a fact of universal notoriety and authority, sufficient to appease a popular 
- tumult, when he affirmed that the image of the great goddess Diana fell down irom 
Jupiter. When therefore they see a few simple foreigners offering “ certain strange 
““ things” to the ears of their people, they may be ready secretly, if not to use the 
language of the conceited Athenians, yet to say with a more ancient scoffer, “ what 
“do these feeble Jews?” Still less will the people be apprehensive about conse- 
quences. And whilst things continue in this state, it will be the business of Christian 
teachers to confine themselves chiefly to the positive declarations of the Gospel, 
giving no occasion for an imputation which indecd they should never wish justly to 
Incur, that of being “ blasphemers,” or resorting to abusive language in speaking of 
the Hindoo gods, or the Hindoo. absurdities. They have greater themes ; “ tenspe- 
“yance, righteousness, and judgment to come;”—the noble topics brought forward 
by St. Paul to the superstitious Athenians. “ God that made the world...... the 
“ Lord of Heaven and Earth, who is not worshipped with men’s hands... ... who 
giveth to all, life, and breath, and all things...... in whom we live, move, and 
“€ have our being...... And that forasmuch as we are the offspring of God, we 
“* ought not to think that the godhcad is like unto gold, or silver, or stone graven by 
“* art and man’s device ...... And the times of this ignorance God winked at; but 
“ now commandeth all men, every where to repent; because he hath appointed a 
““ day in which he will judge the world in righteousness, by that man whom he lath 
“ ordained; whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised 
“€ him from the dead.” ; 


Tf by such doctrines as these, or the fruits of them, resentment and opposition 
should be provoked, let us now consider what the utmost activity of opposition so 
stimulated could effect. Usually true religion has been combated, and false reli- 
gions have been upheld, either by fraud or force, or by both. What artifice, impos- 
ture, misrepresentation, and vicious indulgence have not becn able to eflect, 
persecution and the coercion of the secular power have becn called in to accomplish. 
False religion shuns fair examination ; before this test it cannot stand. Such is the 
force of truth, that on the first promulgation of Christianity, it prevailed against all 
the deceits, impositions, ignorance, prejudice, and prescriptive authority of the ancient 
superstition, aided by the utmost cruclties that tyrannic governments could inflict. 
Now in the present case, the Brahmins will not possess the instrument most effectual 
for the support of religious error and imposture, that is, the power of the sword. 
They may be able to strengthen indisposition to new opinions by their personal 
influence, by availing themselves of traditional respect and _cxisting habits, by venting 
calumnies, by-denouncing spiritual judgments, especially that most formidable of their 
punishments, loss of caste; and it shall be granted, that these expedients may be 
‘saflicicnt to narrow the avenues, and retard the progress of truth. Such obstructions 
are to be contended with only by patient perseverance, maintained on Christian 
principles. . But with these expedients, the means of opposition end ; and if all such 
means have not prevented many Hindoos, even of the superior orders, on the Coast 
-of Coromandel, from embracing the doctrine preached by a few humble Europeans, 
without national or local consideration, why should it be thought that pious, discreet, 
intelligent teachers, should have no success in Bengal, where the full establishment 
ofour autherity must at least secure the national relision from open contempt or dis- 
zespect. In that country, the gross absurdities of Heathenism have never yet been 
clearly exposed, and their abettors would find themselves extremely at a loss to 
«defend by arguipent, assumptions wholly destitute of evidence, internal and external. 
Indeed how is it possible to justify to the common sense and imperfect natural light of 
men, the monstrous actions ascribed to the deities of the Hindoos, the immoral tenets 
established by the Hindoo system, and the immoral practices which they are used to 
‘sanction? ‘These tliings could not stand before the pure and heart-scarching word of 
God, which recommended by the lives of those who declared it, could not fail to 

: make a powerful impression ; especially as the Ilindoos, who easily suppose the 
; {authenticity 
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authenticity of other systems of religion, (thus with -Pagan latitude concluding the 
certainty of that which they hoid to be peculiarly assigned to -them,) would not be 
inclined to controvert the truth of ours, and therefore would be reduced to the task 

of proving that their own is.of divine authority. And the great difference between 

this kind of contest; and the religious controversies which have usdaliy prevpiled in 

Europe, ought to be considered. For here the dispute has commonly been, Which of 
two contrary systems or tenets was the riglt one, and entitled to general acceptance. 

Bat the Hindoos do not wish for proselytes; they cannot reccive any 7 on the other | 
hand, Christian teachers neither able nor desirous to resort to any kind of compulsion, 

would be confined to a quiet exposition of the truths of their-own system, and of the 

crrors of Heathenism. From such a state of things no violent contention could easily, 
arise. If finding excommunication insufficient to deter Lindos, from embracing’ 
Christianity, the Brahmins should attempt to follow with persecution those who had 

‘been converted, the calin interposition of the civil government to prevent such an 

infraction of justice and good order, would be sufficient. And if natives acknow- 

Jedging from conscience the Christian revelation, at the hazard of sacrifiecs which 

the confession of it might require, were thereby rendered more honest, more faithful, 

and upright, would this be any injury to. society? Need we ask whether it would 

make them better scrvants and agents, make thom more useful and valuable in all the 

relations of life? Would not such persons be a real accession to European masters : 





and must it not be supposed, that men professing Christianity, whose interest would 


be promoted by empicying such converts, would not reject them, upon a principle. 


_ which even Paganism could not jastify, that is, because they had honestly followed 


their convictions? In this way the great terror of excommunication would be ob- f 
viated ; for it is in the loss of employment, the want of subsistence, and pretection, 
that its great evil consists. Let it not be said, that such views might tempt natives 


“hypocritically to assume the profession of Christianity who would afterwards disgrace 


it. The truth is not to be kept back, nor a credible profession of it discouraged, 
because it may be thus abused ; and those who should act so dishonestly, would 
generally soon fiud theniselves despised by all parties. 


’ Thus it is hoped a satisfactory answer has been offered to the objection now under 

consideration, even when admitted in its strongest form; that is; in supposing the 
great question respecting religion to be bronght into early and direct controversy. Of 
such a collision of systems however, for some considerable time to come, the probability 
may, from the observations which haye been advanccd, be reasonably doubted; and 
if the more gradual process here assumed, a process by the concurring extension of 
the English language, should be followed, additional aids will, in the mean while, arise 
to the argument we maintain. ‘That extension for instance, and the employment of 
the language in public business, cannot be disputed by the Brahmins ; for how could 
they deny the same obedience to our goverament which they formerly yiclded to the 
Mabomedan, aud in a matter on which it is solely the province of government to 
decide? Brahmius themselves have spoken English for a century past; many of them 
“now speak it; and no religious plea can therefore be henceforth advanced against the 
use of it. Improvements in manufactures and the arts, the Brahmins could not 
exclude; for in the adoption of some such improvements introduced by Europeans, 
they have also joined. The true system of natural philosophy, demonstrable as it is 
to the sight by machines, could be communicated to the Mahomedans, through whom 
it would have a wide diffusion, even if the Brahmins coutd prevent all Hindoos from 
attending to it, which is not to be imagined ; nor could. such an expedient occur to 
them until the progress of light had made an impression. ‘That progress it is probable, 
would operate silently with persons who weuld not choose to encounter the painful 
feclings attendant on the dereliction of caste; and iu this Way, without any great 
external change which should excite alarm, a cradeal enlargement of views and 
Opinions, guided by that spirit ef order and obedience which the Gospel emi- 
nently inculcates, and operating rather to the prevention of any vehement conflict 
of opinions, might take place, to the true hepainess, as far as it went, of all 
parties. : 








. ; 
Fourru. Jt may possibly occur to some of the readers of this tract, that the 
Portuguere of Lniia, many of whem speak English, are necertheless still a-vvicious 
and contemptible race-—there ave among them, it must be admitted, many who- 
caunot be cleared from this imputation. These men,-descendent$ of the Portuguese 


soldiers and free-buoters of a rude age, and of the lowest Dengaleze women, born ing 
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‘the meanest stations, dispersed under governments foreign to them, adopted by, no 
other class of society, commonly without education, retaining only the errors.of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion, grow up in ignorance, immorality, and superstition, like 
the Heathen around them ; and if they know the English lancuage, it is but imper- 
fectly and colloquially. They cannot be refcrred to as specimens of the effects of 
Christiamity, any more than some of the Indians of America, for they understand 
and possess hardly any thing of it beyond the name. But there is another description 
of persons ranking under the general denomination of Portuguese, more respectable ; 
persons of some education, who are clerks, traders,.or merchants. These are often 
men of decent lives and tolerable information ; they are, in some dcarce, an improving 
set of people, and have clearly profited from their acquaintance and intercourse with 
Europeans, particularly the English. Now the proposed plan of communicating 
instructiqn to the Hindcos, through the medium of our language, does not suppose 
that the vilest out-casts of society are first to be selected for the purpose, or that a 
new name merely is to be imparted, but that men of substance and consideration, men 
employed in the affairs of government, connected with the revenues and with the 
adininistration of justice, will procure for their children, if not for theinseives, the 
knowledge of a tongue which will then be necessary in transacting business; and that 
the instruction to be conveyed by this, or any ‘other vehicle, shall be important and 
practical. : 

Firrn. Another objection may arise from the result of the direct attempts which 
been made to enlighten the Hindcos, by the preaching of the Christian religion : It has 
been said by some, that ¢he success ef such attempts has been very small, and has 
been confined to the Parriars and others of the locwcst castes. ‘This statement is, in 
the first place, very erroneous; and in the next, to infer from it the impracticability. 

.of extending, by any efforts however strenuous, by any means however prudent, and 

. under any circumstances however favourable, the influence of Christianity in [indostan, 
would be altogether illogical and fallacious. Little stress shall be laid here upon the 
attempts of Noman Catholics; for it must be confessed, that though they made 
humerous converts, they too often only changed one set of ccremonics and images for 
another. Yet it must also be admitted, that the Romish establishments in Europe 
have shewn a zeal in this matter, much superior to that of any of the Protestant 
nations ; and that Navier, who traversed a great part of the coasts and islands of 
‘India, about the beginning of the sixteenth century, and appears to have been a pious 
indefatigable man, planted the Gospel in various places, in a way that might have 
led to a large extension of it, if his labours and zeal had been well seconded. The 
efforts of the Dutch to establish Christianity in their Indian settlements, as being 
made under circumstances more similar to’ our own, may deserve greater attention. 
There was, in the earlier periods of that republic, a very laudable spirit in the 

‘government at home for the promotion of this object, and the number of native 
Christians in their colonics abroad was very considerable. Baldseus, the author of 
the History of Ceylon, a person of great credit, who was one of the Dutch ministers 
‘there in the last century, and wrote from bis own knowledge, has stated that in the 
year 1663, the Christians in the province of Jaflnapatnam, * amounted (exclusive of 
slaves) to sixty-two thousand, many of whom must no doubt have been educated in 
the Romish churches, which the Portuguese had founded there ; but it is extremely 

worthy 





* The inhabitants of Jaffnapatnam are Mala- 
bars, known to have come originally from the 
‘continent, and are a distinct people from the Cin- 
.galeze, who possess the rest of the island, and 
follow the religion of Bowde, or Bhoudda, whom 
-the Brahmins treat as a heretic; whilst some 
learned Europeans are inclined with great ap- 
pearance of reason to believe, that bis religien, 
:Which prevails over many countries of the East, 
is more anciént in India than the Bra8minical 
system. lle is mentioned by Jerome, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and other authors of antiquity, and 
is now held to bg the same as the Sommonacodom 
of Siam, the Fue of China, and the Saca of Japan. 
See in the first volume of the Asiatic Transactions 
a curlous and learned paper, which has relation to 
this subject, by IF iliam Chambers, Esq. 
«A premature ard Fumented death has since 
deprived learning ociety of this excellent 
*man, who te an exquisite skil! in several O 

os languages, 
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languages, joined a very uncommon knowledge 
of Asiatic history and manners. But these qualitics 
were in him only themes of inferior praise. 
exhibited, during a long residence in India, in all 
his relations, employments, and intercourses, a 
consistent and distinguished example of the 
Christian character: and from him, inguisitive 
and ingenious natives, both Mahomedins and 
Tlindoos, with whom it was his practice often to 
converse, received at once just views and favour- 
able impressions ef Christianity. If the occasion 
had permiited, it would only have been doing 
justice to his name to place it in a far more can- 
spicuous station than the present note assigns to 
it; and for this-particular reason, among many 
others, that he was alws renuous advocate 
for the diffusion of the Gos inthe East. He 
bad himself begun, with great care, a translation 
of the ®ospels into Persian. 1707. 
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worthy of remark, that this author declares the number of children in the schools, 
maintained by the Dutch government, to have risen at the time of his departuré from 
the island, to cighteen thousand. i 


The learned John Leusden, Professor of Hebrew at Utrecht, about the end of 
the last century, produced several letters from his correspondents, which gave ‘the 
following further: accounts of the state of Christianity in the Dutch posseSsions in 
Ceylon. . “« Mr. Herman Specht, minister of the Gospel at Columbo, writes, that in 
“ the province of Jaffnapatnam, without including Manaar, which appertains to it, 
there are, according to the last computation and the list sent thence to us, one 
hundred and forty-one thousand four hundred and fifty-six Christians, who have . 
five pastors to take care of them.” The same Mr. Specht, in another letter from 
Columbo, dated January 6th, 1688,-says, “ the number of converted Indians, who 
« have embraced Christianity, is in the space of four ycars greatly encreased ; for 
the provice of Jaffnapatnam, subject only to the Dutch East India Company, hath 
-& two hundred and seventy-eight thousand seven hundred and fiity-nine inhabitants ; 
among whom there are Indians professing to be ‘Christians, one hundred and 
« eighty-eight thousand three hundred and sixty-four*.” Another very respectable 
authority of the same period informs us, that “ the Dutch East India Company 
“ maintain in the Indies, thirty or forty ministers for the conversion of poor Infidels, 
who are under their dominion, and are at the annual expense of £. 10,000. for 
this purpose, and have hereby converted many hundred thousands of them to the 
true Christian faith ; and for the further propagating of it, have lately erected a 
college in the Island of Ceylon, in which one place only they have above eighty 
thousand converted Indians upon the roll, for whose use they print bibles, 
catechisins, and many other books ¢.” : . 


© 
6 
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The Dutch Company however, it appears from recent information, never could get 
a sufficient number of ministers to undertake the work of propagating the Gospcl in 
those countries, or even to serve the churches which had been founded in them; and 
in later times, the funds allotted for the support of those churches and of. the clergy 
there, have been more and more curtuiled ; so that from want of labourers, of main- 
tenance, and zeal, Christianity has greatly declined in most of the Dutch settlements, 
through the course of the last fifty years. ; 


Nearer to our-own days, the single Protestant mission which has been seriously 
prosecuted, that of the Danes at ‘Tranquebar, under the, patronage of the English 
Society for promoting Chistian Knowledge, though extremely limited in its funds, and 
aided by litle, if any, territorial or commercial influence, has produced solid and 
valuable effects, not among’ the ‘lowest castes only, but among the Brahmins and 
Pandarims, persons of the highest order and greatest knowledge; and some of the 
convests have themselves become useful teachers to their countrymen. There has 
been, since the beginning of this ccntury, a succession of zealous missionaries at 
who by no other means tuan preaching the truth, and exposing the errors 
have won multitudes over to the faith of Christ, and formed several 
respectable churches on thé Malabar Coast}. ‘The congregations of native Christians 
under this mission, have indced been diminished by the wars and calamities, which 
within the last twenty years bave ravaged the Carnatic; but upon the whole, the 
number of converts made by it, in spite of all the opposing terror of exclusion from 
thcir own tribes, bas been very considerable; and it may be asserted, upon unquestion- 


of Heathenisin, 


* Millar’s Prepagation of Christi.nity, Vol. If. 
page 318, in which is cited Mastricht’s Theologic 
Theo-practica.——If it were asked, whether ill 
these converts were sincere in their profession, it 


might be arswered, that probably some were igno- 4 
rant und some hypocritical; Lut so would the | 


result, be upon any la ge survey, even in Europe. 


Yet to have d.scarded the horrid idolatry and my-- 


thology of the [indoos, and to cume under the 
stated instructions of a pure and divine system, 
would be important changes. 
«+ A proposal from the eminent Dean Prideaux 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Tennison) 
for the propagation of the Gospel in the English 
settlements in the East Indies, euntained in a letter 
to his grace, dated the goth January 1694-5. In 
this letter. the Dean greatly complains -t the in- 
% disposition 


able 


disposition of the English East India Company to 
the good work which he recommends. The Com- 
pany, then under the management of Sir Josiah 
Child, must bave much declined from its earlier 
zeal for the honour of religion. 

See the Life of Dean Pridcaux, 

t “The Danish mission of Tranquebar was 
“very highly extolled by several peuple here, 
 €olumbo in Ceylon) who at the same time 
“ assured me, that had the Catholics in their en- 
“ deavours to propagate Christianity in Tndia, con- 
“ ducted themseives with equal gentleness, mode- 
“ yation, and Christian charity, devoid of avarice, 
« haughtiness, and violence, the major part of the 
“ pumerous inhabitants gf Asia would, at this 
“present time, have been converts to this dor- 
« trine”—Thaneberg’s Travels, Vol. LV. Anno, 1778. 
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able authority, that many of them have been truly sincere and earnest, living and 


dying in a manner worthy of the Christian profession. It is evident thea, that’the Inquiry into “Megs 24% 
light of Christianity has ‘not been held out by this mission without effect. Such is °!"¢#Jor ipnroving 


. the force of eminent goodness, that the name of Stearfz in particular, a missionary 


CH 


the Con 
Asiatic 


AP. Iv, 


ition of our’: 
Subjects; _ 


still living, who has laboured with a spirit truly apostolica! for more than thirty years and Answers te 


in that country, exposed to its hottest sun, and furnished only wich the scanticst ne- Odjections. 


cessaries of lite, is revered all over the peninsula of Tadia, by Hindoos, Mussulmans, 
and Europeans. The Hindoo King of ‘Tanjore, when dying, was solicitous to make 
him the guardian of his heir, and to put the whole management of affairs into his 
hands, a trust which he declined. ‘The famous Hyder AH, received him as an envoy 

* on the part of the English, and offered to take his word as the guarantee of a pro- 
posed engagement, when, as we have been assured, he would trust no one else; and 
Colonel Fullarton, who was commander of an English army in that country, though 
severe in his strictures upon others, has declared publicly, that Mr. Swar¢z singly had 
retrieved the European character in India. “This mission, supported by men of such 
a stamp, has still real success in educating the young, and converting the adult, not to 
anew name only, but to a better life and conversation. And if the number of mis- 
sionaries there were greater, it cannot reasonably be doubted, that the success would 
be proportionably increased. 





The history of the Romish missions proves, that it is practicable to induce 
multitudes of the professors of Hinduism, to embrace a new faith. The present low 
state of Christianity, both in those missions, and in the Dutch establishments, is 
clearly to be ascribed, not to the determined adherence of the Indians to their own 
tenets, but to the remissness, indifference, and at length almost total neglect of the 
Europeans, whose too general disregard of the spirit, and precepts of their own pro- 
fessed faith, is, it must be acknowledged, a hindrance of another kind, more lamentable 
and pernicious than all the rest put together; for had they generally lived conformably 
to their religion, Hindostan would at this time probably have been Christian. 


The observation therefore of a late writer, that “ notwithstanding the labours of 

“ missionaries for two hundred years, and the establishments of different Christian 
“nations who support and protect them, out of perhaps one hundred millions of 
“" Hindoos, there are not twelve thousand Christians, and those chiefly Chandalas or 
“ outcasts *,” leads to a wrong conception of facts, and to coiclusions totally un- 
supported. Though this number were correct, it ought by no means to be taken as 
the utmost possible: product of united exertions for a long series of time ; for nothing 
is plainer, than that these exertions, never great, never in any degree what they ought 
to have been, have gradually declined, except in the solitary instance of the small 
mission of Tranquebar, for more than a century past, and are in most places now 
entirely abandoned, not for want of success, but for want of the spirit that should 
animate such undertakings. -Even if the success had never been greater than it is 
said to be at this day, and had been confined to the lower classes, who however have 
immortal souls, they who consider the value of Christianity, and the vast importance 
of the interests connected with it, as well as the opposition which the priests of other 
religions have uniformly made to it, would still think this Success an object of very 
considerable magnitude. But we have seen what had been done in the times of 
Baldwus, and of Specht ¢, and we may judge how far it is reasonable to take the 
number of twelve thousand { in the year 1790, as the existing amount of Christians 
in Hindostan, when we may fairly state no less a number than one. hundred and 
eighty thousand to have been existing in the year 1688, a full century earlier. Length 
of time however, can be no exact criterion in this case. Persecutions, wars, and 
famines, may reduce the number of Christians. A want of pastors may disperse 
them, and in a generation or two leave no vestige of flourishing churches. — The dili- 
gence and earnestness employed in this work will in general be found the truest test, 
and wherever these have appeared, the effect has been proportionable. As to “ the 
establishments of different Christian nations, who support and protect them,” 
where are they? Exclusive, first of wandering Romish missionaries, who to do them 
_ justice subsist on little, and submit to a paintul course of lite, and next of the ee 
* quebar 


* Sketches concerning the Hindoos, quoted in | that in consequence of the capture of Ceylon by 

Dr, Robertson's Ancient India, page 230. the English, twenty thousand native Christians in 

+ Page 165, 196, | the province of Jaffnapatnam were left without 

TA letter yeeeutly received from a very ri pastors, and thence were falling off to Paganism. 
“gpectalle person on the Coast of Coromandel, s 1797- 
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quebar mission already mentioned, which consists not of above seven or eight mi- 
nisters, on very narrow appuintments, where are the establishments, whcre are the 
support and protection? Do the Dutch, possessing’ many large islands and scttle- 
imeuts, Now maintain even 2 sufficient number of clergy tor their factories? Do the 
British, the lords of imimenseé territories, and of tventy-four millions of Heathen 
subjects, maintaia a single missionary? Pudet hoc opprobriuit! ‘Vhis is a very serious 
subject, which would require and well dese: ves a distinct consideration *. 









The conclusion therefore, which the writér recently quoted, would draw, that the 


‘peculiarly obstinate attachment of the Hindoos to their religion, has preveuted, and 


by parity of reason will ever continue to prevent, their conversion to Christianity, is. . 
repugnant to the past experience of Europeans. . Wherever an attempt has been se- 
riously and prudently made, a certain degree of success has foliowed it; and, if such 
attempts were more extended, the success would be correspondcat. 


Doubtless there is always difficulty in turning men from error to truth; and those 
who have ‘been taught to place a bigh degree of merit in abstinence from certain: 
meats and liquors, will be prejudiced, as lias also been objected, against a religion 
which treats'these things as indifferent. But prudence and discretion will do much. 
The Danish missionaries have never encouraged converts to shock their Heathen 
neighbours, nor to run themselves into unnecessary expense and danger in this 
respect; for in imitation of the conduct of the first teachers of Christianity towards the, 
Jews, whilst they have explained to them the allowablencss of using any kind of food 
without exception, they have also inculcated the expediency, in their circumstances, 
of forbearance. But it is idle to lay any great stress as some have done upon such 
an impediment, when in. ordcr to real conversion, much greater obstacles must be 
overcome. Undoubtedly the grand hindratice, on the part of the Hindoos, to the 
reception of the Christian iaith, is not so much an attachment to their religion, as 
the dreadful forfeitures which follow the dereliction of it,—excommunication from. 
society, family, wife, children, inheritance, employment, subsistence, every thing 
valuable in life, and every thing necessary to its support; yet these prodigious sacri- 
fices many have made for conscience sake; and if converts could have protection 
from persecution, and the means of subsisting themselves by honest labour, which 
among so many European Christians as are in Bengal could not be wanting, their 
numbers would be far more considerable than they are at present. In remoter ages, 
we know from undoubted authority, that the diffusion of Christianity in India, was 
more general than it has been in modern times}; but the people were the same, their 
religion and prejudices the same as they are now; nothing was diffcrent, but the 
ardour for propagating the Gospel; and when this ardour revives, in. places where 
the ascendency of Europeans has prevailed over the Hindoo government, it may be 
expected that more ‘homage will be paid to true religion, than it has yet received, 





Sixty. If after all that has bees already said of the causes by which the Hindoo 
character is formed, any person should still be willing to believe, that nothing nore 
is necessary for the social peace, order, and happiness, of our Asiatic subjects, than to 
enact good laws, and duly to administer them, such persons may be pleased to 

consider 


* National ‘support is here spoken of. The 
Society for promcting Christian Knowledge, before 
noticed, from ‘their moderate ‘funds, the subscrip- 
tion of individuals, have for a long series of years 
given an annual allowance to the Danish missior- 
aries of Tranquebar, or more properly have up- 
held the valuable mission established there nearly 
since its comniencement; and they wish to extend 
their labours both on the Coast and in Bengal ; but 
their funds, enlarged as they have Jately been, are 
not adequate 10 the scheme now proposed. 

An evasive plea, with which some persons meet 
proposals of this kind, is hardly entitled to notice. 
“ Let us, say they, begin at home;” as if they 
were hindered in any domestic plans of benevo- 
lence by such proposals; as if he who sincerely 
wishes the extension of religion at home,’ must 
not also wish it abroad ;-as if it were ability, and 
not will, for both, which is wanting; as if we 
ought to postpone the communication of light to 
other countrics, whilst any individuals remain 
unixstructed, (though through the fault ef. ap- 

pointed 





| in their fate. 


pointed teachers,) among ourselves; as if the 
duties of sovereignty did not extend wherever 
we hold possessions ; as it the communication of 
the Gospel to all our subjects, were not an indis- 
pensable duty, and the obligation to perforny one 
duty, could justify the neglect’ of another bow 
incumbent and practicable; as if in a word, a 
resident of this country, having a foreign estate 
peopled with Heathens, should not immediately 
attend to their religious instruction, 

+ A considerable church subsisted on the Coast 
of Malabar from a very early period, and when 
the Portuguese first visited India, the Christians 
on that coast were still very numerous and re- 
spectable. They were a simple,people, and by a 
complication of artifice and force were brought 
into subjection to the Romish see, whence they 
were incorporated with the Portuguese and shared 
See Histoire du Christianisme des 
Tades, par la Croze, and“the Portuguese writers 
cited by him. ; 


~ 
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consider a maxim which experience has: establisted jn the science of legislation, CUAP. IW. 
that laws are of no avail without manners.” Where the general spirit of a dom= Inguiry into Mea 
nity runs counter to particular laws, those laws, iustead uf overcoming that dispo- ses Jo? wyproving —— 
ion, more coumonly Jose tt cir own efficacy, as may be scen in the casc“of daelling, phen 
ind many other forbidden practices among ourselves. And it usually happens, that ng yee a 
yeaulation which have the maintenanée of good morals for their immediate object, Objection. 
Jall sooner into neglect, and are infringed with more iinpunity, than those made to - 
ect the property of individuals. : a 


“Our government in India is besides, in this respect, under some peculiar disad- 
“vantages. -A handful of foreigners presides over a very nuuicrous people, extremely 
‘corrupt, and fortified in their corruptions by their own institutions. Out of that pass, 
‘We tnust take the subordinate instruments of cur administration in all departuscuts, 
particularly in the courts of lai, and ia the police of very extensive provinces, ‘Tlie 

number of our courts, and of Pritish judges or officers in them, fron the beavy ex~ 

“pense which they occasion, can hard}y be made equal fo what is required dor the 

eniency of the people, of whom also, wany reside at a distance from the seats 

Of justice, where moreover the formalities of procedure, and the accumulation of suits, 

necessarily produce delays repugnant to the nature and circumstances of that people, 
earnestly desire prompt decisions. 


Tt may casily be secn, that these causes, especially the national characteristics 
ching to the multitudes whom we are obliged to euploy in all the inferior lines 
‘adiinistration, would, notwithstanding the many excclicnt things done to render 
@ fountains and the channels of justice pure, hinder the perfect operation of our 
gal institations, even if it were in the nature of such institutions to furnish internal 
ciples of morals, as well as to punish the external violations of right. ‘That it is — 
wthority and experience concur to assure us. It is the judginent of the great 
Bacon, a man pre-eminent in jurisprudence as well asin philosophy, “ that” 
od government, and good laws, thouyh they indeed nourish virtue when grown, 
not much mend that seed.” Corruption has destroyed many states, where legis- 
ad attained to considerable pertection ; aud how plainly does it come within 
a observation, that even in countries where the awful sanctions of true religion — 
led to the wisest laws, uprightly dispensed, all are found little enough to check 
gress of depravity ? The insufficiency of laws alone to this end, cannot then 
stated than in the words of another writer of superior order, which may 
the discussion ‘of a topic ‘in itself so clear. “As for human laws, made to 
courage and requite virtue, of to check and chastise vice, it is also manifest that. 
do extend to cases in comparison very few ; and that even as to particulars, 
they touch, they are so easily eluded or evaded, that without intrenching 
jem, ‘at least without incurring their edge, or coming within the verge of 
‘correction, men may be very bad in themselves, extremely injurious to their 
hbours, and hugely troublesome to the world; so tliat sucly laws hardly ear 
e tolerable citizens, much less thoroughly good men, even in exterior demeanor 
dealing. However no laws of men can touch internal acts of virtue or vice + 
y may sometimes bind our hands, or bridle our mouths, or shackle cur feet, 
they cannot stop our thoughts, they cannot still our passions, they cannot bead. 
Sige our inclinations ; these things are beyond the reach of their cognizance, of 
ir command, of their compulsion, of their correction ;. they cannot wheretore 
F meu truly good, or hinder them from being bad*,” 


ventu. There is another species of objection, which does not peculiarly apply. 
plan sow in question, but equally to all schemes which go upon a principle of 
lyting men of one religion to another. ‘Ihe objection is to the principle itself. 
poses that if any religion be necessary, the religion in which a man happens to 
n, will-do at least as well for him as any other; that being sinccre in his here- 
religion, he will be safe and happy ina future state; and that it is therefore 
to disturb"him about any new one. Now this objection plzi ily assumes, that 
igions, however contrary to each otlier, are much the same as to their end and 
‘y- It mast suppose, that they are all indifferent or all acceptable to the Deity; 
the latter, that either they had their origin fromy him, or that human inventions 
ious and opposite systems of faith and practice, according to_the- different 
, fancies, habits, of men, and their degrees of knowledge, are at least approved of 


¥ 


* Dr. Barrow, Vol. If. page 335. 
z 
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* This is no other than the old Heathen opinion, revived and extended by .modern 
infidels *, But soasc mcn who have fallen into it perhaps carelessly, as an casy way 
of solving points dubious or disquicting to their minds, have surely pot reflected on 
the gross and impious absurdities with which dt is pregnant. Allowing that it does 
not ean to discard morals, it proceeds upon a fatal sophisin, tco couymon, that 
they may equally subsist with any or with no religion, and that only the duties which 
our fellow creatures claim, are important, those owing to God, uicre ceremoni 
it implies, that an infivitely pure, wise and good Being, may be pleased With rites 
fantastic, crucl, and impure,-which in their nature violate every idea, even of morals 5” 
vor what is nearly as wionstrous, that he places on the same level, doctrines and ser- ' 
vices essentially contrary to each other, and many of them utterly unsuitable to his 
owt holy character. In cither case, the greatest outrage will at once be offered to 
Tight reason and to the infinite perfections: of the divine nature. But one inference 
will'thus be reserved, which it is.to be feared is too often the main dritt of all the 
crude profane uctions unhappily indulged upon a-subject the most momentous,— 
that no religion lias an exclusive ckaim ta be preferred, or that in other words, there 
is no such thing as a divine revelation; for if a revelation were acknowledged, the 
consequence mist of course be, that itis entitled to supreme regard. ~ 









But this is directly to attack the truth of Christianity, which claims God for its 
author, and, including as it dees, the Jewish and patriarchal dispensation, to be the 
only religion that he hath reveaicd.. This ig not the place to vindicate the justice 
. The truth of ‘Christianity has been a thous:nd 
times proved, against every species of.attack which the abilities or the passions of 
men have becn able to devise,. It stands upon such varivus invincible evidence, 
external and internal, a&-belongs to no other object of human belief; evidence 
safticient to satisfy the most,secret doubts of every honest inquirer, and to astonish 
Tim with its clearness and power. All the assaults of ancient and modern enenyes 
have only served to establisif the authenticity of Christianity more firmly. It gains 
by being exaniined. It courts the light. The age in which it was introduced, and 








-uiade its way in the world against all opposing powers, was an age of light. With 


‘the révived and inercesed light of modern times, it has received new lustre and ‘con- 


firmation. ‘Those superior geninses, who have’ extended the sphere of human 


knowledge, have been steady believers in Christianity. The discoveries of science 
invalidate none of the truths of revelation. ‘The improvement of the mental fuculties 
yields no illumination that can disparage the matter, or lessen the. importance: of 
those.truths. Lut in proportion as the Investigation of nature, and of the character 
und state of man, enlarges his views of the great Creator, and his acquaintance with — 
himself, he sees more of the suitableness of the Christian scheme, to ‘the perfections 
of the one, and the condition of the other. It.is by a gross: perversion, of- language, 
that the light of this advanced peried is spoken of, as affording any ground for dis- 
regarding the dovtrines or the precepts of the Gospel. Men have indeed, by too 
general an agrecnicnt, departed from them in practice, and thence the transition is 
casy toa denial of their authority, the source of ail which is corruption, and. the 
consequence; a return to the darkness of error; yet this common, profane relaxation, 
in opinions and in manners, is all that is often meant by such phrases as “ the light’ 
“ of the eighteenth century ;” and experience has shown, that wherever the Gospet 
has been obeyed, it has made communities and individuals better and more happy; 
as in proportion to tre degree in whicb“it has been rejected or slighted, vice and 
inisery have prévailed. It is the only religion which ever has wrought any reformation 
among mankind ; ail other systems have made men easy in their immoralities, 
Christianity will allow no compromise with evil, and this-is the true cause of the 
resistance inade to it; men do not oppose it from the love of truth, or any -honest 
intelligent conviction of its want of foundation, but because it holds out too strong a 
light, and too strict a rule. ‘To argue therefore’as if it were untrue, (which is indeed. 
done when the sufficiency of any other is pleaded,) after every attempt to destroy its 


‘authority has endcd in its stronger confirmatiop, is a high strain of unjustifiable 


assumption, and most indecorous in a country where this religion is, the established 


faith, 


* It is the-creed of Voltaire, and many others } of that country, in which they were left at liberty to 
styling themselves philosophers, who from plead- | enjoy even their most extravagant dogmas; and to 
ing for toleration, moderation, indifference, -in | effect this purpose, razed its civil constitution, its 
matters of religion, proceeded gradually, and by | monarchy, all its existing establishments, to the 
a thousand insidious arts, first to bring into con- | foundation, covering them with unarchy and 
teinpt, and then to cyerturn the established faith | bioed, 

of 
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_ faith, and a part of the law .of the land. This single consideration however, dur 
national acknowledgment and profession of its truths, imposes upon us, as‘has been 
already stated, the obligation of communicating, as far as we are able, the blessings 
-of it tothe Heathen world, and precludes therefore the use of any such objection 
2S we arg now combating, especially in all national or public discussions of this 
subject, ; ‘ 
I may not be unnecessary however, to repeat here, that every kind and degree of 
compulsion is utterly :cxeluded from this scheme, as subversive of the rights of 


private judgment and conscience, and ‘totally contrary to the spirit aud genius , 


of Christianity. The abuses which have been committed in this way, whether under 
the name of that religion, or avowedly in opposition to it, have furnished the enemies 
of revelation with a set of common-place objections, which also require some notice, 
because they are applied, not merely against religious persecution, but against the 
principle of propagating the knowledge of the Gospel in Pagan countrics. “ The 
“* agitation of religious opinions,” say those opposers, “ and particularly of the doc- 
“ trines of Christianity, has been the occasion of manifeld contentions and immense 
“ bloodshed.” ‘That is so say, in effect, that because some wicked men have per 
sevated their fellow-creatures for preaching or.cmbracing Christianity, and others, 
. professing that religion, have been guilty of similar cruelties against those who could 
not bold every dogma which they sought to impose, nothing should be done that 
“night possibly awaken this persecuting spirit; nen ought not to be disturbed in their 
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efrors, however fatal; and the occasional or possible abuse of a ‘thing, however ex- ” 


cellent in itself, is sufficient to decide against the dissemination or maintenance of it. 
_ The mere statement of these objections is ehough to expose their weakness: the 
 alledge the conduct of the greatest exiemies of religion, against religion itself. They 
. §0 to supersede reverence to God, love to man, obedience to conscience, and all 
. freedom of opinion. 

But the very ground of these objections, surely never sincere, .has now ceased. 
Toleration in matters of religion is well understood. Religion is not propagated by 
‘force ; and.all that is now proposed is, that a certain moderate number of individuals, 
-armed with nothing but truth, veason, and argument, shall in a mild, pacific way, 

: communicate the Christian system to those who have never hitherto had an oppor- 
" Aunity of hearing it, and who, whether they listen to it or not, certainly have need 
of its benign and salutary influences. : 


-. Itis not, let us again disavow the idea, the introduction of a new set of ceremo- 
snies, nor even of a new creed, that is the ultimate object here. ‘Those who conceive 
‘religion to be conversant merely about forms and speculative notions, may ‘well 
think that the world need not be much troubled concerning it. No, the ultimate 
_ object is moral. improvement. The pre-eminent excellence of the morality which 
‘the Gospel teaches,-and the superior efficacy of this divine system, taken in all. its 
parts, in meliorating the cendition of human society, cannot be denied by those who 
are unwilling to aduit its higher claims; and on this ground only, the dissemination 
‘of it must be beneficial to mankind. 


.. Do we then wish to correct, to raise, to sweeten the social State of our Indian 
subjects? -Would we at little cost, impart to them a boon, far more valuable than 
“all the advantages we have derived from them? The Gospel brings this within our 
power. Of the effects which it would produce in civil society, if men acted accord- 
ing to its principles, we may, in the words of a distinguished prelate*, say, that 
“ in superiors it would be equity and moderation, courtesy and affability, benignity 
“ and condescension; in‘interiors, sincerity and fidelity, respect and diligence. In 
princes, justice, gentleness, and solicituile for the welfare of their Subjects; in 
“ subjects, loyalty, submission, obedience, quietness, peace, patience, and cheerful- 
y “ness. In parents, tenderness, carefulness of their children’s -good education, 
§ © comfortable subsistence, and eternal welfare; in children, duty, honoar, gratitude, 
~ © Tn all men, upon all. occasions, a readiness fo assist, to relieve, to comfort one 
* “ another... Wdatsoever, in a word, is pure, and lovely, and ‘good.”——Can we. hel ; 
exclaiming, with the celebrated author of the spirit of laws,— How admirable the 
i. “ religion, which while it seems only to have in view the felicity of the other life, 
‘. “ constitutes the happiness of thist!” . . 
Pi. epee ge -_ And 
edd Bishop Horne. Sixteen Sermons, page 101. t L'Esprit des Loix, Livy. XXIV. Chap. 3. 
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‘And is this the religion which we hesitate to communicate,—ta communicate to 


the Asiatic Subjects those whose welfare it is alike our duty and our interest to consult? Is it not 


of Great Britain, 


enough that more than thirty years have already elapsed, more than twenty millions 


bmn eee of our subjects have passed into eternity, without our making any attempt te 


instruct them? 


Frcuta and Last. Another objection still remains to be stated, one of an opposite 
“nature to some of those which have been discussed, and in appearance more, for- 
midable than any of them. Its constituent idea is, the danger which might result 
fron the adoption of the propescd plan. -Put in its strongest and amplest terms, it 
may be thus expressed : “ if the English language, if English opinions, and improve- 
“ ments, ave intruduced in vur Asiatic possessions, into Bengal for instance; if 
“ Christianity, especially, is established in that quarter ; and it, together with these 
changes, many Englishmen colonize there, will not the people learn to desire 
“ English liberty and the English forin of government, a share im the legislation of 
“ their own country, and commissions in the army maintained in that country? Will 
- not the army thence become, in time, wholly provincial, oificered by uvatives of 
India, without attachment to the sovercign statc:—will not the people at length 
come to think it a hardship to be sabject, and to pay tribute, to a foreign coumtry: 
* and finally, will they not cast off that subjection, and asscrt their independence?” 


ee 


“ 


“a 


Before we procecd to offer a replyto this objection, it is fair to remark, that 
whoever seriously entertains it, cannot also entertain those’which may be advanced 
-against the practicability of the plan, or the possibility of its succeeding. And in 
like manner, he who thinks succcss hopeless, can feel no real alarm for the danger 
which another might conceive success to be capable of producing. Hence though | 
‘every man is unquestionably entitled to follow the best decision of his own judgment, 
yet in tliis case, an opposition, increased in numbers by contradictory principles, 
would therefore be diminished in argumentative strength, smce objections incompatible 
with-each other could not both be valid. ; 


It will be proper likewise, previously to separate and exclude from this complex. 
objection, some parts of it, which can with no justice be reckoned among the ima- 
ginable consequences of any estimated improvement in. the state of our Indian 
subjects. . Such are. the free colonization of Europeans in that‘ country, and: the 
gradual transfer of military appointments and military power into the hands of pro-. 
wineials. ‘These are things which do not depend on the admission of any particular 
religion into our territories, or its exclusion; nor upon the will of the peuple inha- 
iting them ; but upon the govermucnt of this country. . They are wholly unnecessary ; 
they would, in our bumble apprehension, be most unwise; and that light which we 
“now possess regarding our Eastern affairs, thet sound policy in the management of 
them, of which late years have furnished ‘so many pruots, forbid the adinission of 
suppositions so superfluous and extravagant. . ; j 





With respect to colonization, the nature of our connection with that country, ren-. 
ders the residence there of a certain number of Europeans, for the various lines of: 
public service, necessary. ‘The admission of a further number as merchants, 
navigators, artists, and professional men, is useful and important; but beyond such, 

a fair proportion as may be requisite for these different lines of empioyment, and the 
prosecution of usefnl improvements and enterprizes, in which the energy and skill of 
Europeans are essential, their ingress into that country ought uot to be permitted ; 
for otherwise a new race might spring up, with larger pretensions, and more untract-, 
able than the Hindoos. ‘Those also admitted should be laid under particular 
restrictions; the more considerable settlements should be confined to the sea coasts ;, 
and the laws against the entrance of unlicensed adventurers be strictly enforced ; for, 
these adventurers may be of nations hostile to our interests, they will be less known, 
less to be dependcd’on by us, more liable to fail of success in their own views, 
and from necessity, be niore likely to colonize. “ But in all the decent and liberal’ 
classes of Europcans, there is even an ardent desire to return at length to their, 
native country ; and hardly an instance can be found of any persot, capable from 
his circumstances of following this course, who has deliberately chosen to make India 
his ultiinate home. The state of native society there, may, no doubt, contribute to, 
form this disposition; but the Indian climate ‘is not congenial to the European 
constitution, and the strong endearing attachments of carly days, with the rational 
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the articles unreasonably crowded into the: : 

: the people as becoming, in consequence of some future supposed 

events and combinations, dissatisfied at, the payment of a foreign-tribute, and with: 

- subjection to aforeign country. Is it to be thought, that such.ideas are tlien only to | 
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eck: 3d have: existence, ot that the people have in any_past time been-contenled under the 
a . dominion of strangers? Surely not, “The only point for consideration here is, their 


comparative acquiescence in this condition under: their present circumstances, and 
“under those which it is assumed may heveafter arise.» : 


We shall now. enter upon the consideration of the objection itself; and the first things” 
which attract ‘our attention here, are the fowndation on which the whole of this 
objection rests, and the. principle upon which it: proceeds. ‘The foundation is pure 
hypothesis, or conjecture; and. hypothesis supported by no real experience ‘of any 

— ease similar to the one assumed to. happen, nor by any just analogy. Some general 
) ‘appreliension, ‘prepossession, or unexamined suspicion, suezests the possibility of 
~“certain-events; “and. to this suggestion,\ without any satistaction concerning the” 
_.  premiges!on which it is'advanced, of the conclusion deduced from it, without regard 
» ©“to-all'the other rélations of the subject in question, we are required to give our assent, 
| "The principle of the objection. at least’ equally remarkable, is ; plainly.no other than 
_ = thisy that to-prevent ‘the’ remotest chance of such; consequences” as the proposed 
.. Improvements might produce, our Asiatic subjects must be*for ever held in the same 
4«Sstate of ignorance and ‘error in which they néwtdrele Give: them not,” says the” 
-oanstrainéd sense of: this objection, ‘ the light of trH€ relision;teacly ‘them not & 
-#* better ‘systém of morals, provide no’stated means-for their public or private In- 
_of struction, impart not to them our knowledge'of nature, be not liberal to them, ev 
») “Sin communicating theprinciples of our arts; afford them, ina ‘Avord, no betiefit” 
© whatever of:light and improvement, lest our interest should in'soine future period 
4.‘ Suffer ;. keep them blind and wretched for-all generations, lest our authority should — 
_«** be shaken, or our supremacy over them incur.the slightest possible risk,” Surely — 
xs .. those who may haveinconsiderably'lent themselves to this objection, will not, upon 
» oa clear deliberate view of its principle, seek to justify or to'contend for it) A Christian 
nation cadfiot possibly maintain or'countenance such a principle. To do so’ wwould’ be 
Jvirtually' to trample upon every sentiment which we profess in , religion “6 
‘morals. » _It.wonld. be to make ourselves parties in‘all the’impositions‘Of the Bra 
“nical. system, and! inveffect to hold with its’ priests =the doctrine “of Demetrius,* 
by this craft, we bave our wealth.” "Lo enlarge upon so-very obvious an argument, | 
must be unnecessaryy, ay: oh vstinn ARR E cha sb 08 tp Te -aar i OSHES PEO catty 
Besides the series ¢ effects which the objection professedly supposes, certain other 
“positions wea ‘comprehended in it,,which next claim our notice. It implies, 
that the establishment. of Christianity in a country may, on the whole-proye unfa 
ourable;-or less favourable than sotne other religious institution, to good governuient; 
“that its efficacy may, on the whole, be inferior in securing the subordination, obedience, 
and. attachment of the people, and the. authority of the sovereign. _ Since: reason, — 
' ‘experience, and general consent, have fully decided against this position, it would be 
“superfluous and unbecoming to efter intoany refutation of it, It is certainly one of | 
the grossest misconceptions of the nature and tendency of the religion of the Gospél, ” 
which is known to afford precepts, motives, and encouragements to lawful submission 
and good order, sinfinitely more powerfuland> efficacious ‘than* those of any other 
system. ,/Its veal genius isso. contrary to licenitiousness and anareby, that as-we have | 
seen inalate meniorable instance, their: triumph can be raised only on its: exe 
* tinction. “1f we would 'Tead the judgment of ‘enlightened Europe ‘this subject 
sin a single sentence, the celebrated. author already: quote long life in” 
‘profound aud certainly unbigotted investigations into the nature of < 
“of réligion and Jaw, may supplyit: “ True-Chri ng 
“#® thoroughly enlightened ‘respecting their duties, with: eatest zei filling 
“* them; the more they feel the obligations of religion, the inore inust they be. 
** sensible of what tiey owe to their country. The. principles of Christianity well 
© evgraven on the heart, must be infinitely stronger than the. false honour of monar-— 
™" chies, the humane virtues of republics, nd the servile fearot despotic states.” 
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“or any other power; and doing this we should not * Acts, Chap. 19. Page 159. 

‘expose them to needless danger from without and- + L'Esprit des Loix, Liv. XXIV, Chap. 6, 
from within, by giving the military.power into |. ak sings sats ‘ 
sheir hands. Are De cas Sey Sir ee Se go ee meee 


















The objection implies 













uffering future evils, whieh it is assuined Chiristi : trod " . 
» we should forego great advantages “which ‘are. cont sour reach. “The yet naccy ra 







"probability of effecting considerable im ts is net ALAS, “onthe con- Auiatic Subjects; 
_» trary, supposed; and “this éupj “Constitutes the: 1 resistance. and dmwer to 
“ Though, the ficld be spacious, and much mizht be done, ; 
* your subjects or yourselves, lest success should, at \ vb 
* ‘Let us not do moral good, that political evil Hay not « © Such is the lanzuage 
+ of the objection ; \an acquiescence in the propricty-of which, since the” duty of uinin 
ti those salutary meliorations:has been sudiciently estabiistied; would imply” 
jotion: “that the way of duty is not,:omthe whole, the way of a 
enough to. have pointed out these exceptionable positionss’ “3 
But another still rémains to be mentioned, which goes to the essence of the present 
bject:* The objection silently assumes, “ thatin-a system ‘opposite to the one pro=— 
“posed in'this essay;-must consist our future safety and stability in India”... The’ 
“high importance of this proposition, hot surely,one of such. jutuitive evidence-as. to- 
Command instant assent, entitles it to particular consideration; but that. consideration 
vill be more ‘conyeniently bestowed, after we have vicwed~ the direct matter of the 




























ection, to which wemnow proceeds 





) It alleges then, the probability of. the utmost possible sitecess from the adoption’ of 
pasystem of improvement, andthe greatest possible abuse of that success We ‘have. 
lo design to exaggerate. the; effectssuar events'which ate necessary to justify these 
e conjectures; bit we apprehend, that upon <any reasomable estimate of them, 
will be found to form a-long series of stages, not, only insthe advancing, but. 
in the descending scale of human_society ; for. no. partial change in’ the people, 
t with respect to, opinious or to numbers, seems adequate to the production’ of 
. Let us endeavour therefore, ta. trace. the career which is thus imagined, and 
| to the view, the various, gradations of that ample progression by which we: 
‘cgnducted through,ereatness:to\declineomLirst, the diffusion’ ofa “foreign, 
ge, Of foreign. opinions and arts, ofa spirit and religion ‘the:most dissimilar to 
_ the natives, who .are. a) people excecdinglysnumerous, and from remote 
peculiarly attached to their own customs and notions; next.a large increase’ 
» Manufactures, commerce; with) ncw wants, tastes, and vJuxuries; 
id-for. English productions and fashions; anda gradual'separation trom 
nations, in whom these changes, probably misrepresented to them, would 
t and “aversion to the converted Hindoos, (The. objection, must inrply 
*not only the rise of just notions of civil liberty, but that they have become 
y rooted in & country where despotisni'secms to have been in all sages, and to be 
; theiatural and only idéa of government*; it must imply vigourrand unanimity, 
vio assert this'liberty; then (before it: can ‘be abused) the possession and enjoymentof 
at; after this; a progress 'to licentiousuess ; and lastly, the violent dissolution of their 
connection with their sdle protector, in the midst of nations become hostile tothem, ~ 
without a “rational “prospect“of improving their ‘situation, if they threw.themselves 
upon the:support of other European dr native powers, or of maintaining independence 
they stood alone. ieee ae 





















































‘To! What, distant age; may we) not now ask, does this iminénge process: lead: us? 
If we'event contract. it to-any space which-en-objector could: urge hs-at° alt commen- 
@ to the assumied consequences, ‘should: we-stil, in reasoning-uponssuch. con- 
Idelineations,, stand upon ‘any solid). foundation 2s Would’ weract in’ serious 
neers; even of: private; individual import, upon»such precarious remote’ 
este Do they-not'set us afloat upon the ocean. of possibilities, where’ tle 
‘as ‘to’ become: wholly indistinct, confounds. sea-and sky, 
| idssof many shapes: gives fancy easily. toidiscover formidable 
and. rocks? CORSET te. soo sevice sn $e ; a 
> known 'r ine of the many and great obstacles whicly 
yof aly sue at Tevolutioi as is imagined, we shall be 

any sober Satisfactory account of the manner in which they are to be 

--- Wé insist not on the difficulty of disseminating, only by just and rational — 
heans, a new religion, - opposed by inveterate habits and prejudices. ‘The friends of = 
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* The government of the Seeks, though it = no real 
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aristocratic connection of the Mharatta chiefs, 
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ption to this observation; still Tess the 
of an aristocratic or republican form, sceuis 
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Grant's State that scheme, indeed, dare not speak of success, with the confidence which the lan. 
fs NR gage of the objection seems to favour; yet they arenot without hope; and they are” 
7 the Aslamesmldccls Snimated by a conviction, that evex'a partial diffusion of Christianity, would improve | 
ois the whole mass of society. But if we inquire, for instance, into the probable period 
z of the general abolition of castes, which allowing it ever to happen, must be con- 
: ceived, in the natural order of things, to precede some other supposed chapyes, what 
place shall we assign to it?: Some point, we may venture to say, not within-our ken; 
and beyond whith, it seems vain to stretch our political solicitude.in so changeable 
a world as this, whereiy political prediction is so often baffled; perhaps indeed, | 
because it is so/seldom connected with present duty.. Supposing, however, the 
tendency of events to be towards such at abolition, we may conclude, that the pro- 
gress to. it will be gradual... With the justitution of castes, are blended not only 
religious doctrines and legal privileges, but the whole system of Hindoo manners, 
Deep rooted. prejudices, combined with, strong interests and immemorial habits, 
cannot reasonably be expected to give way to sudden impressions. The entire, 
manners and usages of a people .do not change at once. ‘The institution therefore, 7 
will not be deprived of its power by’any violent rupture or convulsion. And even 
after the doctrine of castes shall have lost its religious authority, and its tyrannical” 
{influence in society, (still arguing on the supposition that these things may happen,) 
the manners which it contributed to form, will, in a considérable degree, avd f 
4 certain time, remain. —Aimong the Malabar converts:ito Christianity, distincth 
Of caste have not lost all their.force; the habit of| separation, the repulsive, feelt 
the secluding reserves, which spring from that source, though abated, still exist, 
some degree ‘perhaps analagous ‘to the ceremonial prejudices of the first Chris 
- Jews. As long as a principle of this. nature remains in society, preventive ‘as 
will be of an intercommunion in marriages-and ‘professions, no formidable poli 
association is likely to arise. Hence as the decline’ of the institution of castes will be 
slow and imperceptible, so'the moment of its expiration will’ be unperceived ; subs) 
~ Sequent observation only will discover that it is past: therefore neither can this ch 

be a signal for new events. ©* “1 re *. 

7 e Ae st SN - BG, | > Ly 
~The grand danger with which the objection alarms us is, that the communi 
‘of the Gospel and of European: light, may probably be introductive of a-pop 
form of governnient and the assertion. of independence. Upon what grounds 
jhferred, that these effects must follow in’any case, especially in the inost uniil 
‘case of the Hindoos? “The establishment of Christianity in a country, does 

necessarily bring after ita free"political constitution. © The early Christians m 
"attempts to change forms of government ;: the spirit of the Gospel does not encou 
-_.even any disposition which might lead to’ such attempts.” Christianity has been lo} 
Whe religion of many parts of Europe, and ‘of various protestant states, where 
~ form of government is not popular, It is its’ peculiar excellence, and an argu 
cof its intended. universality, thatit, may. subsist under different forms of governme: 
~ “and in all render men happy, and even societies flourishing; whereas the Mahom 
‘nd Hindoo systems are built upon the foundation of political despotisin, and adapted, 
- Gn-various instances, only to the climates that gave them birth. Christianity, seeks 
moral good, and general happiness. It does not, in. the pursuit of these objects, cree 

a peculiar political systenr. it views, politics through the safe medium,of morals, 

subjects. them to the laws of universal rectitude... pe ‘ 


Nor are‘ we to expect, that Christianity is “entirely to supersede the: effec 
physical causes. ‘The debilitating nature of the climate of our Eastern territori 
and its unfavourable-influence upon the human ‘constitution, have been already mei 
tioned *, and by others represented in strong colours: ** No ing,” says 
celebrated historian of the British Transactions in Hindostan, ¢ 
* nacy of character which is visible in all the Indians throughout the empire, 
“® natives of Bengal: are still of weaker frame, and more enervated disposition, thi 
“ those of any other province; bodily strength, courage, and fortitude, are unknown, 
* even the labour of the common people is totally void of energy; and they are of 
‘ stupidity, which neither wishes, nar seems. to be eapable. of extending its opem 
_ “tions into any variety of mechanical dexterity. All those of the better castes, w 
‘ are not fixed to the Jaom, are bred to the details of traflic and money. in whit 


“ their patience and perseverance are as great as.their detestation of danger, ap 
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EAST INDIA AFFAIRS, a 97 
aversion to bodily fatigue*,” _ From this sting description ought to be excepted CHAP. tv. 
the military tribes, to. whom it will not properly apply.;-and the general: features, Inquiry into Mea--. 
we must take the liberty. to say, are overcharged : but having made due allowances sures for j proving. 


ae accounts, the picture will ;certainly possess no faint: resemblance of the yoo reid 
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es a oe & cand Answers to 

Indol Oh. illanimity. ¢ Syest es, ua i ae , 4 « nq] Objections, : 
ndolence, pusillanimity, insensibility, ‘as they proceed ‘not wholly from physical s 

sources, would be at least partially corrected by moral improvement; but the influences. : 

of a tropical sun would still be‘oppressive. . The slight structure of the human body, 

with its ordinary concomitants, still forming the, taste to a vegetable diet, would ill 

second ardent designs, even if the mind were xigorous enough to conceive them. In 

the early formation of the relations and habits of domestic life, which mnodify, in no 

inconsiderable degree, the Hindoo character, there would be no material innovation. 

The nature of the country adds to the effects of the climate. It is unfavourable for 

Jong journies ; and the Hindoos, in general a remotely inland people, have a strong 

aversion to the sea; even the air of it is offensive tothem. They are thus deprived 

of all the advantages which the intercourses of navigation, and an acquaintance with 

the world at large, would Procure to them. Nor is there the least probability, that 

they will ever become maritime ; and as little likely are they to become in other 

respects, an enterprizing people. More calculated for passive suffering than for 

arduous attempts, they little love such exertions as freedom demands, and wish rather 

to be protected, than to have the trouble of protecting themselves. : 


‘Where then is the rational ground for apprehending, that such a race will ever 
become turbulent for English liberty? A spirit of English liberty is not to be caught 
from a written description of it, by distant and feeble Asiatics especially. . It was not 
originally conceived nor conveyed by a theoretical scheme. . It. has grown in the — 
succession of ages from the active exertions of the human powers ; and perhaps can 
be relished Guly by a people thus prepared. Example is more likely to inspire a 
taste for it than report ; but the nations of Europe have seen that liberty and its great 
effects, without being Jed to the imitation of it; for the French revolution proceeds 
hot upon its principles ; it is an eruption of atheism and anarchy. 


: “The English inhabiting our settlements in Iadia, have no share in the British govern- 
“ment there. . Some are employed as servants of the Public, but no one possesses any, 
legislative right. Why then should we give to the natives,- even if they aspired to it, 
as itis unlikely that they will thus aspire,- what we properly refuse:to our.own people? 
‘The British inhabitants would be extremely averse to such # participation. Our 
"Government, as it is now constituted, interests Europeans in its support, without the 
danger which colonization might ultimately incur, their views of establishment and of. 
final’ comfort centering in.thé mother country. : 


_ The conduct’ of the British American colonies has raised, in some minds, con- 

fused surmisings and apprehensions ‘of the possibility of similar proceedings on the’ 
part of our Indian provinces. These alarms are easily caught by such persons, as 
shrink. from the idea of whatever might have a remote tendency to advance our 
Asiatic subjects in the scale of human beings ; conceiving, (with what political truth 
may perhaps hereafter appear,). that the more entirely they continue in their present 
ignorance, superstition, and degradation, the more secure is our dominion over- 
themt. But never “surely were apprehensions more destitute of solid foundation. 
: : There 


'™ Part-II, page 3th, of the History of Military | that class of the.community received no education. 
Transactions, &e. by. My. Orme, an author well | As this opinion, touches very nearly the: main 
entitled to the: high rank he holds in. public esti- argument which is maintained in the present Tract, . 
mation, by his generally just and comprehensive | the writer, though conscious -that neither his 
views of the subjects which he treats, the clearness, | ability, nor the limited space of 4 note, can do 
accuracy, ‘vigour and dignity of his narration; but | justice to the subject, hopes he-shall be pardoned 
not appealed to in the former part of this Tract in | in throwing out a few observations upon it, 
the account. there given of the state of society Springing probably from , much better motives 
among the Hindoos, from an-idea that he had not }.than the old exploded maxim, that “ignorance is 
any large opportunities of intimately -observing |-“ the mother of devotion,” it nevertheless seems 
the conduct and-.ryanners of the middling and to go upon a principle of a similar kind; it seems 
lower classes, who live remote - from European | to imply, that « ignorance is the surest source of 
intercourse. . “ obedience.” But it is presumed, that neither 

“+ From the mischief-which has recently been { history nor reasoy will justify such a position, in. 
done in this country, by the dissemination of per- any sound sense, or indeed in any sense at all,” 
nieious publications among the lower people, some | unless a government could be supposed -to confine 
persons seem inclined to’ think, that it would be | all the knowledge of a country to itself. Know- 
better for the national security and tranquillity, if | Zedge has been said, with apparent truth, to bera 

i that species 
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*< Mt Grant's State There is, and there ever must be, an essential dissimilarity between the two cases, 
@: doctety among f d 





TNe Auiericans were, in fact, Englishmen, ‘(with some infusion of foreign Europeans, 
which may have contributed to alienate the colonies from this country,) they possessed 
all the energy of the European character, ali the lights of Europe; they were bora in 
a temiperate climate, nursed in the largest prineiples ef freedom ; nay the seeds of 


republicanism were sown in the first formation of the leading colonics. 


species of power. The knowing have power over 
the ignorant’; even the prctence of knowledge, where 
ignorance only is opposed to it, has a similar ad- 


vautage ; and-knowledge, Tike other kinds of power, 


the more exclusively it is‘possessed, the more it 
may be made an instrument of abuse. In the 
dark ages, when the stock of learning and infor- 
mation was comparatively little, and that little 


owas shared only among a few, the abuses of know- 


lege and of ‘pretended knowledge, and the ill 
consequences of those abuszs, were greater than 
they bave been in more enlightened times. In 
our own country, what numerous and gross evils 
prevailed in society from these causes? Corrupt 
churchmen and ambitious nobles, (who had the 
credit of superior intelligence as well as the honour 
of superior rank,) led the common people within 
their respective spheres, as they pleased. The 
common people indeed, had then a spirit of im- 
plicit obedience, but it subjected them conjinually 
to the impositions of those who assumed the direc- 
tion of them, atid generally to the detriment of the 
snation at hirge. Hence the history of this island, 
prior tothe Reformation, exhibits a freqnent suc- 
cession of internul convulsions. ‘That grand event 
introdu¢ed new light; and it was diffused among 
the lower orders, whose instruction became thence 

-forth an object of particular care. The conse- 
quences were, greater internal order, peace, and 
stability ; thence sprung enlarged industry, adven- 
.turous enterprizes, and all the long succession of 
“prosperity which this country has enjoyed. 

We have advanced toa high degree of improve- 
-ment in sciences and arts, in all the conveniences 
and enjoyments of ¢ vil life.” Vast commerce has 
brought vast wealth ; and wealth has been followed 
by its too inseparable attendant, corruption of 
-manners. Our old ‘solid principles, which were 
‘the foundation ‘of our greatness, have been gra- 
-dtially falling into disregard and neglect. ‘They 
‘might have’ been well enough in our —humbler 
beginnings, or in a less I:beral age ; but encreased 
lights, greater elevation, anda fuiness of all means 
af gratification, have seemed to many to plead 
first for relaxation, and then for the admissions ot 
other principles allowing a suitable enlargement in 
‘indulgericies. without fear, This spirit hes spread 
-through the whole mass of society. Writings and 
yepresentations have helped the diffusion of it. 


ts cffects huve been visible on morals, atid on the | 


chappiness of :private lire, Reverence for religion 
and for government has decayed. Both ‘have been 
insidiously attacked from time to time; and at 
length, as the more mature produce of this spirit, 
some, disdaining the measured advances hitherto 
sade in unprincipling men, und encouraged by the 
‘fatal consummation of a like career in @ neigh- 
boring country, bave openly and furiously at- 
teitipted the subversion of all legitimate authority, 
human and divine. “ The ineendiary torch and the 
secrat mine, have been. industriously. employed to 
dé 
our constitution, Sediticus and atheistical writ- 
ings, superlative inthe impudence of ‘their false- 
hgnd, lave been particularly adapted to the vulgar 
taste; and Obviously, because the ignorance of the 
vulgar exposes them to easier imposition, as the 
too general example winch they had long seen 
arcund them, predisposed them ‘to progressive 
boldness in.Jicentiousuess. Then it is, that some 
men 








. 


‘oy the venerable fabrics of our religion and - 


efhey had 
already 


men seeing the foundations of our polical existence 
thus attacked, begin to argue from the abuse of a 
thing against its use, and to think it would be 
better for the community, that the lower people 
should not be instructed even to read, as by such 
privation they would, it is eunccived, be inacces- 
sible to infection from the press. ; 

But, in fact, the evils of which we complain, 
originate in no small degrce fom the ignorance 
that has naturally followed the dereliction of right 
principles. The syrsptoms indicate a method 
of cure coutrary to that which is proposed, The 
habit is diseased; the disorder, too decp to be 
reached externally, requires that the application 
be directed to its source. ‘A retixn to ignorance 
may hasten the destruction of a sucicty become 
corrupt through refinement, but can hardly con- 
tribute to restore it to soundness. At our ad- 
vanced stage-of improvement, it must be vain to 
imagine, that any retrograde movement we could 
effect in knowledge, would avail to, secure the com- 
mon mind from agitations and cominotions, If 
any scheme of that kind even succeeded’ so.far as 
to’ confine knowledge again ‘among u smaller 
number, it could not reach to such characters as 
are now zealous to loosen and root out ull received 
opinions in religion and government; but they 
would, on the contrary, be able to do more mis- 
chief than they effect now, becanse the more 
profound were the ignorance of the multitude, the 
more scope would there be, as in the dark ages, 
for the arts end activity of wicked men to work 
upon their credulity. Of this France has fur- 
nished a recent instance, too memorable to be 
ever forgatten, ‘Lhe want of knowledge and 
principle among the lower classes, left them « 
prey to Jacobinical impostures and delusions, by 
which they were hurried at once’ into the atrocities 
of anarchy and athe:sm, 

It is not then by exposing our common people, 
unarmed and defenceless, to the daring blasphe~ 
mies and sophistries of the preachers of impiety 
and sedition, that we can hope to keep them 
quiet. Our security lies, and lies only, in diffusing 
god instruction and right principles among them, 
In this too, the French revolutionists have afforded 
a lesson, which may suggest something useful to 
us. They endeavour that the minds of the people 
may not remain in that unfurnished state, of 
which they made advantage; but that the young 
especially, may be irabued with the tenets and 
prejudiees favourable to their cause, ; 

It is perhaps a mistake to suppose, that the 
common peopl among us, who, have been most 
prone to tumult and disorder, are such as can read 
and write, or that the tendencies ty-commotion 
which bave appeared, are to be ascribed to any 
degree of education -possest by that class. Besides, 
that one reader in a circle or in a village would 
be sufficient to disseminate what was level to the 
vulgar understanding and acceptable to vulgar 
prejudices, and that the lower ranks are more 
affected by what they see or hear, than by v hat 
they reads" those tendencies have chiefly muni- ‘ 
fested themselves ip large towns, abounding with 
manufacturers, or idle vagabonds destitute of cha- 
ructer or -qualities sufficient to procure an honest 
livelihood, and it is therefore fair to presume, the 
least instructed part of tie community. The ma- 
nufacturers, generally, put te work when yet chil- 

drew} 














* ¢lent age, who could not read. 
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They were inured to arms, 
The spirit of improvement animated them in a thousand different lines, 
country abounded in excellent harbours ; 

grapnical situation, they were (with the exception of one or two 


already a popular government. 


expert seamen; their 


99 
to hardships, and toils, 


and in -their geo- 
of our detached, 


more recently settled colonies) the-sole. civilized people in a great tract of continent, 


which seamed to offer to them the tem 
political power. 


pting 


be coustantly instigated to resistance by their arts, and effectually aided by their arms 


and resources. ‘To what one of these 


among our Hindoo subjects? To none, 


dren, often reccive no education. When grown up, 
they are, not unfrequently congregated in large num- 
bers, sometimes without due attention to decorum; 
they encourage each other in vice; and the gains 
of their labour enable them: to pass the time of 
relaxation, in which they commonly include what 
ought to be allowed to sacred purposes, in dissolute 
indulgence. Among peop!e of this character, there 
is combustible matter already prepared for the 

“designs of those who seek tu kindle discontent and 
‘disturbance. But the writer of these observations 
had occasion, not long ago, to see a contrast to 
this description, in a pepulous country parish. In 
that district cheve were very few persons of suffi- 

The people were 
in general sober, decent, regular in their attend- 
ance on public worship; and in the course of 
twenty preceding years, one: instance of the com- 
mission of a capital crime among them had not 
occurred. ‘fhe doctrines of Paine found little to 
work upon in such a community; the Bible was 
reverenced tliere, and every man kept steadily 
within his own place. 

But we are not left in this case to smaller 
-twstances of individual observation, An experi- 
rment has been. going on upon a large-scale for a 
slong series of yeurs, in the sight of the whole 
hation,. in the twa countries of freland and Scot- 
Mand. Thecommon classes of the torner country 
“Have unhappily been too generally kept in igno- 
Trance to the present -day; and are not the 
yconseqtiences most obvious and most serious? 
‘How lamentably are the lower people there dis- 








" stinguished ‘hy vicious, turbulent, and lawless 


»+ dominions has there 


“proceedings? In what -division of the British 
appeared so great-a propensity 
‘to.embrace democratic, disorganizing principles? 
And it is observable, that, these principles, and 
the barbarities of which we hear so much, have 
prevailed chiefly in remater, less enlightened parts 
of the kingdom, whilst the vicinities of Dublin, 
Cork and other considerable places more civilized 
by knowledge, have been more orderly and quiet. 
‘Scotland, on the contrary, has been remarkable 
for attention to the instruction of the: lower classes 
of its inhabitants, and they have, in general, been 
distinguished for near two centuries past by a 
spirit of sobriety. and order. In the more remote 
inaccessible parts. of that ‘country, whither, ob- 
structed by particnlar ‘Causes, light penetrated 
more slowly, regularity and good order were also 
of later establishment; but the natives-ef those 
divisions, misenided into exvess On some occasions 
‘now long past, have since been as eminent for a 
quiet and peaceable demeanour at ‘home, as for 
standing.numerously in the foremost ranks of those 
iivho chave bled for the interests and the honour 
of this cunntry in severy quarter of the globe ; 
and at the present critical juncture have -come 
conspicuously forward, in muny bands, .for the 
' Support of our constitutien aud our religion, against 
all enemies, foreign and domestic, 
. Indeed, if we were even to set aside the con- 
sideration of religion, and the -good -principles 
Peo 
HU Inculcates, and to regard knowledge merely 
as 


many particulars, 
as they now are; and in various Important 
points, no resemblance -is ever.to be expected. The origin, 








































shall we discover a parallel 


the physical character 
and 


aS power, or as an instrument. of civilization, 
we might safely rest the present question upon 
this ground. The diffusion of knowledge would, 
in the eud, render a nation move disposed to check 
the admission of disorganizing principles. Doc- 
trines it is ‘admitted, while new, might niake, as 
they often do, an irregular impression; but at 
length these irregularities would be corrected by. 
good sense and reflection; and surely literature, 
even in its lowest stages, must be allowed to be 
more favourable to the production of good sense 
and reflection than ignorance, 

But when we take into the question the influence 
of religion and all its salutary principles, certainly 
no-one who considers their force and tendency 
can hesitate how to decide, Christianity was 
given to be a “a light to the world;” igtiorahee is 
dcelared in the inspired writings to be-one of the 
leading causes of the ruin of the Jewish nation, 
and of the -vices of the ifeathens. ‘Ihe aucient 
Pharisees were condemned by the Author of our 
religion for taking away the key of knowledge, 
that is, the use of the Scriptures from the.people ; 
which also has been eminently. the sin of ‘the 
Romish’Church. It is, on the contrary, @ stated’, 
prayer of the Church of England, that the people, 
may soread the word of God us duly to profit by it; 
and asthat word “ thoroughly furnishes” those who 
submit to it “ for all good works,” so. where elsé 
shall we find such pcinted authoritative precepts 
for the due regulation, order, aud peace of Society.? 
“ Put the peuple in mind to be subject to principali- 
“ tes and powers, and to obey magistrates, not only 
“for fear of human punishment, but for conscience 
“ sake.; to submit to every ordinance of , man for 
“ the Lord's suke, whether it be to the, king as sus 
“ preme, or to governors as sent by him, for” so 
“as the will of God. Prayers, are tobe made for 
“ Kings. and all in authority, that we may lead a 
“ quiet and peaccable life, in all godliness and ho- 
“nesty. Christians “are commanded ¢o study 
“to be quict and to mind their own business, to 
“ fear Ged and the King, and not to meéddle'with 
“ those who are given to change.” 

‘Those therefore, who would, by with-holding 
the kuowledge of letters from the vulgar, abridge 
the use of the Scriptures, would in fact aid the 
Views of such as wish to-overthrow our Christian 
faith and our civil establishment, If there be any 
who misuse the doctrines of the Gospel, by teach- 
ing a wild and shallow religion, which may indeed 
too easily conneet with political error and disor- 











| der, the remedy must assuredly be, in this or’ in 


any similar case, not to leave the field entirely to 
mistaken guides, bat more strenuously to oppose 
error by truth; and if the same zeal, the same 
personal interest, with which the emiesaries of sea 
dition have laboured, were universally employed 
on the other side, rationally and solidly to incul- 
cate right principles and wholesome. instructions, 
we might comfortably hope, that the attempts of 
domestic and foreign enemies to excite internal 
troubles among us would end in their disappoint- 


ment and disgrace, ‘ 
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and condition, the intellectual, moral, and political‘state of the Hindoos, have 
already appeared, in the course of this essay, to be totally different. On their local, 
circumstances only, it remains to say, in addition to what was before intimated, a 
few words. If they were ever “ to exalt the spear of enmity” against their ancient 
masters, they would do so almost environed by Hindoos, whose faith they had re- 
nounced, and to whom their apostacy would have rendered them odious’ Could 
they trust such neighbours as allies, or resist them as enemies? What their interest 
would obviously require. them to avoid, surely we have no right to assume that they 
would be so unwise as to commit. And if they called in the assistance of an Eure- 
pean power, would they thus obtain independence, or only change one master for 
another? On all the coast of Hindostan there are but three or four good ports, and 
these at great distances from each other ; though the shore is in many places acces- 
sible to an invading force, and there are some tolerable harbours in the islands of the 
Bay of Bengal, of which an enemy could take great advantage. Now if the Hindoos 
could be renovated in every other particular, no assignable period can be imagined 
for their acquiring and practising the art of navigation ; and therefore those of them 
now subject to Great Britain must, in their supposed new circumstances, not only 
continue to need the supply of many wants from that country, but always be exposed 
to the hostile approaches of the navies of Europe. By a people so circumstanced, 
it does not appear how independence is attainable. ‘They must, in effect, be at the 
mercy of the strongest maritime power. Whilst therefore, we continue to be that 
power, it is rather to be expected that théir own interest, and the preference which 
their imitation of our manners will have given us over other European nations, will 
jointly induce them to remain safe ender our protection; as these motives, on their 
part, will strengthen. us in India against European invaders, and so contribute to 
Maintain our naval superiority at home; which superiority, in the present state of 


our Hindoo subjects, is still more necessary for the preservation. of our Eastern pos- 


sessions, than it would be on the suppossed approximation of that people to the - 
British character. 


It may now be fair to enquire into the propriety with which that species of doubt’ 
or apprehension, which has just been considered, insinuates, as it does, some moral 
relation between the American revolution, and such principles as are proposed to be 
introduced among our Indian subjects. Is it to be supposed, that if the Americans, 
being in their physical character, their local and political circumstances, the same, ° 
had professed Mahomedanism, or any pagan religion, they would not have been ‘at. 
least, equally prone to a revolution? If we had maintained in America, the same | 
kind of despctic government which has prevailed in the East, where the sovereign, ’ 
when dispatching a viceroy to a distant province, could seldom know that he should: 
not soon have to send an army to reduce him to obedience, will it be asserted that ’ 
our authority would have been better or equally secured? But after ali that is said 
of the separation of the American colonies from Great Britain, it is now a fact well 


known, that it did not spring from the general disposition, or the previous design of 


“the people: in the possession of all the advantages, which have been enumerated, . 


they bad: not become impaticnt for independence; and among the reasons to-be 
assigned for the attachment which then still remained among them for this country, ° 
may certainly be reckoned their possession of the same language and religion. 


If it be urged, that a comparison between the American colonists, and the 
natives of our Eastern territories, can be justly instituted only in considering the 

latter, not as they are at present, but as they would be after all the proposed im: 

provements were diffused among them, it may be answered, that’ our previous 

statement of the effects of thesc improvements, affords matter for this comparison, so 

far as things contingent and unknown, can be compared with things established and 

known; and that it is fair, for a double reason, to state the present disparity between 

the two. races of people, first to shew the immense career which the Hindoos have 

yet to run, even in the prosecution of such improvements as are -attainable, and’ 
secondly to demonstrate, that in the character, situation, and circumstances of the. 
Auwericans, at the era of their revolution, there were radical importagt distinctions, 

which no improvement, on the part of the Hindoos, could annihilate; or in other 

words, that they could never be expected to arrive at the point at which the Ame- 

ricans then stood. 


Indeed those who know the country of Hindostan will probably think that political . 
liberty is the last thing likely to flourish there. Though that country has been, trom*, 
: cautses™ 


‘ 
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causes of a different nature which will be hereafter noticed, always subject to revo- 
lutions and convulsions; a revolution, the idea and act of the popular mind, upon the 
principles, or rather from an abuse ef the principles of civil liberty, would be as great 
a political phenomenon as the werld has exhibited, and one of which Asia has given 
no example. Yo bring a timid submissive people, whom the Tartars called “ wor- 


* 


shippers of, pewer,” up to the manliness of the Eurepean character, to elevate the 
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fceblest of thei, the Bengaleze, to so high a point of energy, that like the American \——~-—~- 


descendants of the British themselves, they should plan the daring project of an 
iidependent empire, seems to be something beyond what bas yet becn seen, or is 
reasonably to be expected from the effects of institutions, civil cr religious, upon 
nations. 


Having thus considered the adverse consequences held forth by the ebjection, it 
may now be proper to notice more particularly, the faveurable suppositions which it 
contins. ‘The dangers it fears, are the dangers of prosperity. If then, this pros- 
perity were realized, and the produce, the manufactures, and the riches of the country 
were greatly cnercased, as according to the objection, English manners, tastes and 
wants, must also have become common, would not exports thither, aud the reciprocal 
commerce arising from the change (not to reckon the imposts which merchandize, 
now hardly taxed at all, would then easily bear) be Proportionably augmented ? 
For what series of years, and with what multiplying powers, may we then conceive 
this augmentation to be progressive? Large as the assertion may seem, perhaps the 
shortest term we could assign to it would produce an accumulation of commercial 
profits and advantages, more than tantamount to a very high valuation of the fee 
simple of our provinces, if we could suppose a sale of them to be now made. And 
itis fair also to admit, that if the country were finally lost, our commerce might still 
be necessary to it, and possibly even continue to encrease. Such then would be the 
conclusion afforded by this formidable objections if for the sake of arguinent, we were 
to allow the process described in it, to go on without resistance to its exceptionable 
parts. But we trust, we have already shewn, that it is not entitled to this concession, 
and that whilst it holds forth evils, only as distant and hypothetical, it is obliged, 
as the sole ground of its apprehension, to admit advantages to be certain aud 
proximate. : 


It remains now to examine one important position, already mentioned to be 
tacitly contained in the objection, “ that ina system, opposite to the one here pro- 
‘posed, must consist our future safety and stability in India.” Unwilling as the 
writer is, to enter on so delicate a subject, and indeed inadequate to the duc treat 
ment of it, he feels himself called by his argument, to make some circumspect 
observations upon it. Certainly in a political view, the great question which this 
country bas to determine respecting India is, “ What are the best means of per- 
petuating our empire there*?” Not, what set of measures or line of policy may 
suit with the aspects of the day, or keep up the motion of the machine of govern- 
meut; but upon what general principles may we best hope to make our connection 
with that country permanent, and, as far as we can, indissoluble ? Towerds the do- 
termination of this question, perhaps it will be well to revert to the past history of 
our Indian provinces (or let us say to those of Bengal in particular, the chief seat 
of our dominion) and to the character of the natives of them. The English, it is 
true, were at first guided in their eastern administration, rather by nasccnt events, 
than by abstract principles or recorded expcrience; but however natural this may 
be, in the progress to establishment, a more extended survey of the course of past 
affairs in the acquired country, with their causes and consequences, nay well befit 
the new possessors, when firmly settled in their power. It is not perhaps enough to 
exempt them from this review, that. they follow a system of government widely 
ditterent from the system of their predecessors, and are themselves a very different 
people. Ainong their Asiatic subjects, certain general properties which belong to 
human nature, and certain peculiar qualities resulting from a peculiar composition of 
society, may bé expected to have a steady’ operation, where not controlled by 
stronger influences. If we look back then to the history of Bengal for five centuries, 

. we 





* Some will be ready to answer, “ By securing | sition, But what if the religion. should be less 
to the people their religion and laws s” and in the | favourable to our dominion than another system, 
Just sense of the words, namely, that no violent | and the people were induced voluntarily to make 
change in either, contrary to the sense of the | that other their religion; would wot the change be- 
people, is to be enforced, we agree to the propo~ | for our interest ? * = 
: sition, « 
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we,shall find, that except in the period when the Mogul empire was inits vigour, and 
the component parts of it thereby kept in peace with each other, that country has 
been the scene of frequent revolutions; and we cannot fail to discover, -that as the 


i, __ despotism of eastern government may be reckoned the first and remote priuciple of 


-such changes, so they have immediately proceeded from two catises, the lawless 
spirit of ambitious adventure common aniong all the military tribes of JHndostan, 
‘and the nature of the gencral mass of the people inhabiting that region. 


The Persians and Tartars, who have pourcd into it from early ages, have generally 
“been soldiers of fortune, who brought little with them but their swords. With these 
they have not unfrequently carved their way to dignity and empire, Power has been, 
and is their darling object ; nothing was scrupled by them to obtain it; the history of 
Mahomedan rule in Hindustan is full of treesons, assassinations, fratricides, even 
parricide is not unknown to jt. These northern adventurers by their spivit and pur-- 
suits, became in fact an accession, of were active and stronger quaiitics indeed, to 
the military division of the people of Hindostan. ‘The Hindoos, though held to be 
less prone to the shedding of blood, have not however, carricd their nicety far, 
when the prize of sovereignty or authority has been in question; but among them, 
sanguinary ainbition has becn usually confined to the Brabinins and the military caste; 
to the fatter more. 





The military class of the Hindoos, which-in-its institution has some of the features 
of auillitia, torms in reality a great standing army of mercenaries, ready to be hired 
on all occasions, though usually not obliged to enter into actual service. Thus the 
sovercign of a country cannot always command their assistance, whilst the existence 
of such a body may often render a domestic competitor, or a forcign encmy, for 
midable to him. From this copious source, any man of enterprise, whatever were 
dhis views or pretensions, could always find partisans, af be had funds to entertain 
them ; the treasure of the prince has becn often used by his servants, to hire men to 
despoil bim also of his throne. No character has been so bad, no cause so unjust, as 
aot to find an army to support it ifthere were money to pay them, The members of 
the military caste, conceiving themselves destined by theircreation to fight, ofien take , 
ap arms with the same indifference and indiscrhnimation as a labourer takes up a- 
spadc ; insomuch that it has not been unusual to sce a defeated army join the 
‘standard of the victor, upon the same principle whick carries the labourer from one 
.cosployer, with whom busincss runs low, to another whose scrvice and means he 
deems more sure. “The ailitary Mahomedans (or many of the descendants of the 
‘Fartars who settled in Hindostan fcil into the lincs ef civil life) are equally ready as 
the military Lindoos to engage themselves in commotions, quarvels, and any species 
-of warfare, both having always, in times of confusion, an eye to plunder, 





. From this institution of a military class, the wisdom of which is surely impeached 
by the general effvcts it has produced, the military spirit came at length to reside 
almost wholly in one portion of the people. And hence may, in part.at least, have 
followed the abjectness of the inferior tribes, composing the main body of the nation, 
and their want of public spirit. J1owever much they may, on different accounts, 
have preferred a [indoo to a Mahomedan government, no instance is recollected of. 
their rising to support any native prince, or keep out any invader. The whole his- 
tory of the Mahomedan empires in Hindostan, as well as the traces we have of the 
anterior government of the Lindoos, and what we see in modern days, all concur ” 
to prove the slavish disposition of that people, and their. want ef attachment to 
their rulers. . ° 


From these several causes, the despotic genius of Eastern government, the exclu-' 
sive hereditary allotment of the military profession to one class, and the abject’ 
ccharacter-of ‘the ‘people, .have proceeded the great encouragement of individuals to” 
the violent assumption of power, and the frequency of insurrections, convulsions, 
and revolutiois in that country. And the same causes, though thetr operation may, * 
by various circumstances, be occasionally suspended, will as long as they exist, have: 
a tendency to produce the same effects. Hindostan thas alternately been united: 
under one great head, or partitioned into many states. New conquerors, have, in: 
‘different ages, appeared on that continent, who encreasing as they went on, have'at! 
Jength, by the vast number of their followers, overwhelmed overy thing that oppased! 
them. We now, indeed, see the empire of the Moguls prostrate, and may be apt to! 

-abink, that arranged as the politics.and powers of Hindostan are, the same order of; 
7 : thingy! 
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‘things is not likely to return; but it was upon the subversion of the Patan empire 
that thé Moguls rose; and may not a new adventurer, and a new horde from Tartar, 
establish yet another dynasty? It was pertectly in the option of Nadir Shaw, when 
he entered Delhi as a conqueror, in 1730, to have done this*. And ifone ef those 
scourges of mankind who have so frequently desolated India, should again arise, 
sending his fame, end the idea of his “ happy destiny” before him, night vot the 
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multitudes coitecied in his progress, pourcd out at length ato the remote quarter of ————_ 


Bengal, endanger our existence there? Whether we suppose him to advance in the 
first flush of conquest, or after he had given a-central consolidation to his power, he 
would be-backed by the resourecs:of a vast inland region, by large armies of horse, 
and myriads of infantry. If we now figure to ourselves the progress of his opcrations, 
‘it will not bring them nearer sit will bein order that we may be better guarded 
against them. ‘Lue Tertars, unaccustomed to cope with our steady mniiitary galantry 
and skill, might be repeatedly repalsed. Still fresh swarms of assailants might be 
‘brought forward, and season after season, invasion be renewed. We could bring fow 
.tavalry into the field; the numerous squadrons of -the cnemy might waste and 
exhaust the country.; the landholders, from whow the revenues arc derived, would, 
as is usual in Elindostan, upon the appearance of commotion, withhold the payment 
‘of their rents; the produce of the districts which the cnemy might-occupy, they would 
duimediately appropriate; and the-credit of our government, as indeed we even now 
expericnce in times of exigency, would not Procure us any adequate supplies. We 
shoul<l-thas.be straitened and cmbarragged in our resources ; suspicions of our stability 
might arise in the auinds-of our subjects, and among them would be a great number 
of the inilitary caste, unemployed -by us, and ready:to make their own use of any pro- 





- mising occasion. Many et those subjects, won by thesplendor of new power, and the 
proud displey-of an imperial standard, or desirous ef securing an early interest, perhaps 
andulging new hopes from a-revolution, would fall away trom us: others would wish 
for a cessation of predatory vexations, atthe exp:nce of our expulsion. ‘Tbe Scapoys, 
whose attachment to us has appeared surprising, though-the causes of it seem neither 
inexplicable nor immutable,} supplied tardily, andl perhaps only partially with the 
pay, of which the regular advance had before so conciliated them to our -serviec ; and 
instead of being animated -by the carcer of victory, eooped: up in a dubious defensive 
warfare, wight also -be tempted to listen to the large offers of a dazzling Icader, in 
whom their ready notions of fatalism mizht-easily present to them a new king of the 
‘world. Tn such an arduous crisis, we trast that every thing to -be expected trom 
bravery, fortitude, and military science, would be performed on our part; but must: 
‘not our lasting dependence be chiefly on British treops, on eur maritime power, and 
‘on supplics by sca? With all these, it is very easy to see how oppressive, Low 
threatening a long struggle, maintained under such circumstances, possibly by aids 
derived from the mother country, must be to us; how inuch also it: must shake our 
interests and our stability in the rest of India. New in aay such state of things, in 
any case of the same nature, less extreme, what would be of more importatiee to us, 
what could so effectually fortify cur cause, as to have the people of our territorics 
sincerely attached'to our government; to have established in their minds such an 
‘affectionate participation in our lot, such an union with our interests, as should 
‘counteract the detection, defalcations, and treachery, to be otherwise apprehended 
fiom the-ordinary bent and practice of the Asiatic character? We should thus have 
the service of all the resources which our rich provinces contained, we should have 
the steady adherence and co-operation of the people, and in this way, might certainly 
‘confound and baffle even the powerful preparations of an imperial despot, to whose 
affairs long and spirited resistance might prove highly detrimental, by encouraging 
‘distant provinces which -he had’ before over-run, to throw off the yoke. And how 
are our subjects to be formed to a dispesition. thus favourable to u3, tube changed 
thus in their character, but by new principles, scrtiments, and tastes, leading to new 
views, conduct, and manners; all which would, by one and the same effect, identify 
their cause with ours, and proportionably separate them from opposite interests? 
It is not, we may venture to affirm, from such a chi de, bat in continuing as we 
are, that we stand most exposed to the dangers of political revolution. ‘The objection 
which conceivés remote evilsto result from a plan of Improvement, docs not advert 
to others which may, in the mean time, arise irom causcs of a diferent kind. We 
join with it in the desire of ‘sécuring in permanence, the fair possession this country 








* If he had, we might probably haye still been mere merchaats in India. 
4 See note to page ga, 
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hr Grant's Stote has obtained (more, it may be concluded, by the overruling dispensation of Pro- 
of Society among vidence, than by any scheme of man,} but differ as to the means. To us it appears, 
the Asiatic Subjects that nothing promises so fair for the end proposed, as engaging the attachment and 
of Great Brita. regard of the people, and removing those causes which have hitherto made them so 
aes -acquiescent ia every change. It was this passive temper, joined to the expectations 
which many might entertain from the deposition of the reigning Nabob,u that con- 
iributed to our easy acquisition of the country; but the same temper would render 
our hold of it less sure in any arduous contest. At present, we are cvery way 
aifferent ‘from the people whem we hold in subjection; different in country, in 
Janguage, in manners, in customs, in sentiments, and in religion ; their intercst also, 
for the reasons mentioned in the early part of this memoir, they must conceive to 
be different from ours. What then can be a healing principle with regard to all 
these points, but a principle of assimilation, a common-bond, which shall give to both 
parties the reality and the conviction of mutual benefit from the connection? 
Without an uniting principle, a conjeining tie of this nature, we can suppose the 
country to be, in fact, retained only by mere power; but in the same degree that an 
identity of sentiments and principles would be established, we should exhibit a sight 
new in the region of Hindostan, a people actively attached, cordially affected to 
their government, and thus augmenting its strength. In this laudable way, we 
should become more formidable to the other powers of that continent, we should be 
best secured against foreign enemies, insurrections, and the dangers of an hereditary 
military body ; we should have more support from the mass of the people, and ina 
word, be most effectually guarded against a revolution. 





It is remarkable, that the radical principle of the conclusion thus made, a con- 
clusion to which an acquaintance with the Indian character, and the experience 
that progressive time has afforded of the cf of knowledge, particularly 
the divine knowledge of Christianity, may now easily lead an ordinary mind, 
directed, according to the judicious historian of The aucicnt European Intercourse 
with India, the policy of the Grecian conqueror of that country, in securing his 
Eastern acquisitions. However different, iu other respects, the circumstances of that 
cclebreted personage may be from ours, in this we agrec with him, that we have an 
Asiatic empire to maintain. And Dr, Robertson, who in acknowledging the eccentri- 
cities of that extraordinary nian, gives him also the credit of proiound political views, 
observes, “ he early perceived, that to render his authority secure and permanent, it 
“© must be established in the affection of the nations he hal subdacd, and maintained 
* by their arms; and that in order to acquire this advantage, all distinctions between 
the victors and the vanquished must be abolished, and his Evropean and Asiatic 
© subjects be incorporated aud become one people, by obeying the same laws, and by 
- adopting the same manners, institutions, and discipline.” Tris the leading idea 
“only of this policy, that is meant to be applicd here; and that leading idea is 
plainly the principle of assimiluticn. ‘It would neither suit us, vor our subjects, to 
act upon it universally, as Alexander proposed. We ought not to wish, that the 
distinctions between the two races should be lost, ‘or to aim at introducing into Asia 
Jaws framed for this country ; but to attach our subjects by affection, by interest, by 
winning them to our religion and our sentiments,—this would be at once to add to 
their happiness; and to arrive at the same object which the great conqueror had in 
view, that of rendering our authority “ permanent and secure.” 





“ 


This policy is recommended by some other considerations, which shall be briefly 
noticed. It is sufficiently understood, that since our first appearance on the theatre 
of Indian war and politics, the native powers have improved in military discipline, 
and that we now find it necessary to briny into the field, armies ‘proportionably larger: 
than those that served to achieve our carly victories. ITaving so interesting an evi- 
dence of the capability of the natives to improve, there appears no good reason to 
conclude, that their advancement in inilitary skill may not be further progressive. It 
is extremely probable, that the beneficial effects of our civil policy will also in time! 
force themselves upon their attention, and from the cogent motive of self-interest 
produce at least some imitations. . All the advances they make in the arts of war or off 
peace, will serve to lessen that superiority in both, by whicb, under thé visedsaniage 
attaching to usas foreigners, and with forces comparatively small, we have acquired) 
an ascendancy among the powers of Hindostan. The nearer we approach to ant 
equality, the more these disadvantages will be felt. Our business seems to be theres 
fore, by new_resources in policy, still to preserve the relative rank in which we have; 
hitherto stood; and what can more directly conduce to this end, than to infuse nett 

: principles 
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principles of attachment, of activity, and industry, among the people we govern, CHAP. iA 
thus strenthening their character, and deriving additional support from them? - Inquiry into Mea- 

The European nations have an undisputed possession of the Indian seas, and are the Condition of one 
now so uiuch connected with the continent of India, that every material change which Av¥atic Sa@pyects;' 5 
takes plage in them, may be expected, in some shape or other, to extend its influeace enna ‘e 
thither. -It cannot be irrational, therefore, to suppose, that the astonishing events psi 

which have lately convalsed Europe, and are likely to produce consequences durable : 

and momentous, may have their bearings upon our Asiatic interests. That exorbi- 

tant ambitious power which secks our destruction, may ain, by different channels and 

instruments, to excite tronbies and disorders in our possessions, or to embroil us with 

our Indian neighbours. ‘The Cape of Good Hope, the head of a vast country, in a 

fine climate, and singular in the felicity of its position for a great emporium, whether 

it remain with us or fall under French influence, will probably, by a change already 

begun in its internal policy, swarm, at no distant period, with a numerous race, of 

European character and descent, planted at the entrance into the Indian seas, and 

within two months sail of the Indian coasts. Another great colony of the same race, 

in a climate equally favourable to the human constitution, is springing up on the 

eastern side of the Indian Ocean. The appearance of many adventurers of these 

‘descriptions on the shores of Hindostan, as one day they may be expected to appear, 
_ {aday perhaps ne: than it is possible to bring other apprehended improvenients,) 

-ean hardly fail to have some effect upon the political affairs of that country, those of 

the native princes as well as our own. In all these, or any other supposable 

-cases then, the more closcly we bind .the people under our’ rule to ourselves, the 

sooty soy shall we be prepared, in that quarter, against adverse events and com- 

. binations, 











It may be urged by some, in opposition to the systematical improvement here pro- 
posed, that the influence.of the British government and character, especially where 

_ the intermixturg of Europeans is large, will of itself gradually produce a change in 
_ the sentiments of our Eastern subjects. Let this position be, to a certain degree, 
admitted ; it is one interesting enough to merit some attention.” The English, in 
“their obscure commercial state, were little known -or regarded by the people whom 
‘, they now govern. Their clevation.to power, brought into public display all the par- 
- ticulars of their character, with thcir manners and customs. These, in various in- 
: stances, at first shocked the prejudices of the Hindoos, who thought, with a kind of 
horror, of the new masters to whom they bowed. But by'degreés ‘they perceived, 
that usages the most repugnant to their ideas, were free of that turpitude which they 
-had associated with thom. They found these foreigners superior to them in general 
powers and knowledge, in, personal honour and humanity; and at length saw the 
British government assume a character of equity and patriotism, unknown in their 
preceding ‘administrations. These qualities, it shall be granted, have a tendency to 

‘ conciliate in some measure, the natives who are near enough to observe them. 
Among those who live in our settlements, or are much connected with Europeans, 
long habits of intercourse have softened down repugnancics, or blunted the sensations 
which our manners at first inspired; and there is in such, an apparent, perhaps a 
real abatemeut of jealousy and solicitude respecting thcir own notions and punctilios. 
But in all these varying aspects of the European character; something essential’ to 
those disposed to fall into an imitation of it has becn absent. “Men that meet together 
" in this country for the purposes of business, scldom enter into communication respect- 
‘ng the foundations of their faith and practice ; any scrious discussion of this nature, 
occurs still more rarely there. The indifference for religion, which Mr. Hume ascribes 
to the English in general of the present age,—(he calls it: profound:indifference, )— 
may there pass for liberal toleration, or complaisant forbearance towards‘inferiors of 
another faith. _ Discovering in their intercourses with us little of the nature of the re- 
ligion we profess; they will not, of course be apt to refer the good qualities of- which 
the English appear possessed, to that source; nor will they know, that the national 
standard of morals formed from it, has an influence, even upon the conduct of those 
who pay no particular regard to a religious system. If then any of the Hindoos 
should, in tine, feel some tendency to imitate that freedom in manners, sentiments, 
and intercourses, that latitude as to religious opinions and observances, which they 
see in their-European masters, what would be the consequence but evidently this, 
that they would .bé loosened from their own religious prejudices, not by the previous 
sreception of another system in their stead, but by becoming indifferent to every 
system. J'or a transition frem one error to another is, it must be acknowledged, . 
292. Dd nore 
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Mr. Grant's State more.readily made, than a transition from error to truth, Error is more easily im- 
; Ha eC is bibed, more hardly eradicated ; truth more slowly received, more easily resigned. 
of Creat Britain, And in this way it is, that if we conceive the anarchial principles which have burst 
forth in Europe ever to spread to India, they will be most likely to have their 
eutranee. _ Iniieed so wonderitily contagious do they appear to be, so copgenial to 
the worst qualitics of human nature, that it may be difficult,to point out a place 
where they can find nothing to fasten upon. Societies in which much corruption 
and much superstition prevail, seem in general more liable to them, than those in 
which true religion and morals are still strongly rooted. ‘The French, it will readily 
be allowed, fell into them more readily than they would have embraced any scheme 
of personal reformation, or a more pure and strictly practical religious system. The 
abuses of civil and religious institutions lead to them, and furnish the most plausible 
pretences for them. False principles, and the fooleries of a false religion, even when 
used tq support things good in. themselves, as government and subordination, would 
ill stand before such arts and abilities as have lately assailed the truth, ‘Truth only 
is invincible. To teach it therefore, is to take the surest. means of excluding the 
-gnfection of licentious disorganizing sophistries. A change from false religion to the 
true,:is a movement from an exposed place to a strong fortress; and every advance 
made in the system of moral and religious instruction here recomniended, so far trom 
opening the way to those loose latitudinarian notions which tend to a rejection of all 
aythority, would establish rights, haman and divine, upon their proper basis, and bind 
the conscience to the observance of them. “ 








. . To-these considerations, which on the whole may certainly be deemed not unworthy 
of attention, two other reflections may serve to give additional weight. First,—~It is 
to be feared, that the number of lower Europeans will go on to enerease in our terri- 
tories; they mix most with the natives, and by them the worst parts of our manners 
will be exhibited... Sccondly,—By the security which we have with great wisdom given , 
‘to the land tenures of Bengal, the value of property there, and the consideration 
arising from the possession of it, will naturally be enhanced, so that in process of 
time, the owners of large estates, hitherto little productive to them, may become of 
consequence by. their wealth and possessions. We know also, that encreasing pros- 
‘perity tends to strengthen pride and disorderly propensities. Here again, therefore, 
we find motives for the-introduction of our principles; for if some at least, both of 
the higher and lower orders, may be led, by European manners, to adopt new ideas 
ef relaxation, at the same time that new powers are put into the hands of the former, 
ave ought, in good policy and reason, to communicate to them a system which, divested 
of all burthensome unnecessary ceremonies, and all superstitious folly, is yet calculated 
to produce a purer and higher influence than their own, upon the general rnoral conduct, 
and all the relative duties of life. . As then we have already been gradually led, by 
“good scnse and expediency, to introduce regulations derived from our national: ideas 
and: principles, into the government and management of our possessions, their ad- 
‘vantage and our safety may dispose us also to wish, that our religion and moral 
principles might obtain a fair establishment there ; for if we can suppose, that through 
the encreasing relations between Europe and India, the common lights and manners 
of Europeans adventuring thither should ever make a strong impression, unac- 
companied by the knowledge of those principles, which do not propagate themselves 
spontaneously, and are not to be implanted without culture and care, that change 
might not be favourable to our interests; since the present circumstances of Europe 
seem emphatically to point out, that nothing but such principles can be depended upon, 


for keeping subjects in obedience and subordination *. , 


* These several objections, and the answers to 
them, excepting the sixth and seventh, were, as 
to their substance and scope, committed to writing 
in the latter end of the year 1792, though not 
then in any shape brought into notice. In April 
1793, a discussion took place in a general Court 
of Proprietors of East-India Stock, in which al- 
most ail the same objections were advanced, by 
[persons with whom the writer never had any com- 
Munication on such subjects, ° This was en occa- 
sion of two resolutions which the House of Com- 


mons, very honourably for itself, had voted in the” 


view of introducing the purport of them into the 
Act of Parliament then about to be passed, for 
é 3 renewing 


Tn 


renewing the eharter of the East-India’ Company. 
The resolutions were these: 
“ Resotvep, That it is the opinion of this 
House, that it is the peculiar and bounden 
duty of the legislature, to promote, by all just 
and prudent means, the interests and happiness 
of the inhabitants of the Mritish dominions in 
India; and that for these ends, such measures 
ought to be adopted, as may gradually tend to 
“ their advancement in useful knowledge, and to 
their religious and monal improvement, : 
_ ResoLvep, That sofficient means of religious 
worship and instruction be provided for, all 
persons of the Protestant communion ia the 
: “ service, 
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Tn coming, as we now do, to the close of the answer to the last and most matevial 
of the objections which are foreseen against the proposed scheme, that objection 
which questions the expediency of using the English language, it will bé proper to Jur improw 
call to recollection what was stated in the first opening of it—-that the principle of pihtrnt of au 
communicating our light and knowledge, and the channel or mode of communication, and Tiswers te 
Objections. 
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were two distinct things; that the admission of the former did not depend on the 


" service, or under the protection of the East 
India Company in Asia, proper niinisters being 
from time to time sent out from Great Britain 
fur those purposes ; and that a chaplain be 
maintained on board every ship of 500 tons 
burthen, and upwards, in the East-India Com- 
pany’s employ; and that moreover, no. such 
ministers or chaplains shall be sent out, or 
appointed, until they first shall have been ap- 
proved of, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
or the Bishop of London, for the time being.” * 
Several Proprietors of East India Stock made 
a violent attack upon these resolutions, and the 
following is an abstract of all the arguments or 
objections urged against them, as they are reported 
by Mr, Woodfall, It is with reluctanee that any 
reference is made here to the opinions then given, 
because they stand connected with particular 
names; and it is far from being the wish of the 
writer, to introduce any thing that may seem to 
have even.a remote tendency to personality; but 
as opinions delivered in a public assembly, and 
afterwards made more public by the press, are 
fairly open to animadversion, so justice to the 
present subject, renders sume notice of those now 
in question, indispensable, 

OBJECTIONS STATED GENERALLY. « “ That 
sending missionaries into our Eastern territories, 


“ 
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“ 
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justifiable -project, that ever was suggested by 
the most visionary speculator. That the prin- 
ciple is obnoxious, impolitic, unnecessary, full 
of mischief, dangerous, useless, unlimited.” 
Speciric Ancuments, First Class, “ The plan 
would be dangerous and impolitic; it would 
aflect the peace and ultimate security of our 
“® possessions, It tends to endanger and injure 
“ our affairs there most fatally, it would either: 
produce disturbances, or bring the Christian 
teligion into contempt. Holding one faith or 
religion, is the most strong common cause with 
mankind, and the moment that took place in 
India there would be an end of British. su- 
premacy. : = 
“"That the principle of proselyting was im- 
politic, and was, or ought to be exploded; in so 
enlightened a period as the eighteenth century.” 
That it would be a most serious and fatal 
“ disaster, 


ah 


is the most wild, extravagant, expensive, un-: 


choice 
“ disaster, if natives of character*, even a hun- 
“dred thousand of them, were converted to 
“ Christianity, 
“ That the establishment of seminaries and 
colleges in America, was one of the most 
eficient causes of the loss of that country. 
“ That suifering young clergymen, (who are 
usually of pleasurable habits,) to over-run the in- 
terior of India, would be dangerous, and prove ul- 
timately destructive to the Company’s interest.” 
Second Class. “ The scheme would be un- 
“ successful. It is extravagant to hope for the 
conversion of the natives. They are invincibly 
attached to their own castes; their prejudices, 
“* manners, and habits, are all against a change 
“Tt is vain to attempt to overcome pre+ 
judices fixed by the practice of ages, far ex« 
ceeding the time in which Britons had any idea 
“ of religion at all. The attempt is, in these 
“ views, idle, absurd, and impracticable.” 

“ Only the dregs of the people can be con- 
verted; they will preteud conversion, and dis- 
‘* grace Christianity. : : 

“ The higher, and more respectable natives, are 
“ people of the purest morality, and strictest 
** virtue, (this was said only by one speaker, who 
* knew little of India.) 

“ The services of religion are devoutly per- 
“ formed in the Company's settlements and ships, 
“ either by clergymen or laymen, and their eccle- 
“ siastical establishments are sufficient.” 

Third Class. “ The scheme would be expen- 
“ sive. The expence would be enormous, into- 





‘“‘ lerable ; one, two, or three bundred thousand” 


* pounds,” : 

Fourth Class. “ The scheme would be un- 
“ limited, in respect of the numbers and qualifi- 
“ eations of the missionaries,” 

All these objections will be found already an- 
swered in the text. A few brief remarks upon 
them may however be proper, and will be sufi-. 
cient here. ; 

1, The objections urged in general terms, are 
merely declamatory. They are accompanied by 
no reasonings or elucidations. But the principle 
which they censure-as the most wild, extravagant, 
unjustifiable, mischievous, dangerous, useless, im~ 
politic, that ever was suggested by the most vi- 


sionary, 


‘ = i 


* Tt will be remembered, that.these are chiefly Idolaters, , deaths, complaints, lamentations; their lusts, exceeding 


* something of whose character and worship we have already 
seen, With whatever indifference idolatry may be viewed, 
and however venial it may be accounted in ‘these times, 
even by persons born in Christian countries, it is a crime 

ainst which the displeasure of the holy and true God, the 
sovereign and unerring judge of the qualities of actions, is 
with peculiar indignation, contempt, aud ab- 

Iroughout that revelation which he hath vouch- 

safed to us; and it is therein shewn to have. often brought 

on, by its nature and effects, the misery and rain of indi- 
viduals and of aations, 

Even the wiser mew of ancient Pagan Eurupe, between 
the superstition of ‘which, and the idolatry of the Hindoos, 
an identity has betn proved, (by Sir William Jones, in the 
Asiatic ‘Transactions, Vol. 1.) saw aud complained of the 
evils of their popular system of religion, Cicero brings in 
an Epicurean philosopher, arraigning that system in severe 








terms: “ The most absurd things, observes he, are said by | 


* the poets, things which are noxious even by the agreeable 
« style in which they are conveyed ; for they have intro- 
“ duced gods mad with anger, infamed with lust, and have 
“-prescnted to our view their wars, battles, fightings, 
“wounds; their hatred, differences, strivings; 





in every kind of intemperance ; their adulteries, fetters 5 


their lying with mankind, aud mortals begotten of im-- 


“ mortal gods.” (De Nat. Deor, Lib. I. §. 16.) And again, 
in the person of a Stoic, he thus reprobates the same system : 
« The introduction of feigned gods, has begotten false 
“ opinions, and turbulent errors and superstitions, no better 
“ than old wives’ fables ; for the figures of the gods, their 
ages, dress, aud ornameuts, are set forth ; their alliances, 
“ marriages, afiinities ; and all-are reduced to the simititude 
« of hwsan imbecility: They are brought in as men dise 
“ turbed by passion; we hear of their lusts, sickness, 
“ anger; yea as fables tell us, the gods have not wanted 
“ wars and battles ...... These things are said and believed 
“ most sottishly, and are full of extreme vanity and futility.” 
* (Ibid. Lib. iL, §. 28.) 

To these base gods, however, temples were erected, and 
divine honours paid. They had their costly trains of priests, 
services, sacrifices, festivals, and games. Some of their rites 
were atrociously cruel, others infamous for debauchery, 
prostitution, and the most unbridled excesses. Hence cor- 
Tuption was diffused among the people, the moral system, 
evex of the philosophers, was very defective, and their 





allowed practices, in some respects abominable, 
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Grant's State choite which might be made of the latter, and was alone absolutely contended for. 


of Society among The channel of the Engiish language, however, bas been preferred, in the present 
plan, as being deemed the most ample and eflectual; and though new, also sate and 


the Asiatic Subjects 


of Great Byitam. 


ere 


highly advantageous. 


Against this channel, ‘however, the writer thinks it possible, 


that reluctancies may remain when arguments are obviated. Stongly as he ig himself 


persuaded, that great and peculiar -advantages would flow from: it, he 


sionary speculator, is the principle of the Gospel 
itself. : : : . 

‘The Gospel was propagated by missionaries ; 
missionaries planted it in the diferent countries of 
‘Europe. Almost all those countries have, in 
imitation of the same practice, sent missionaries 
into infidel parts; and how is it possible for men 
to communicate it otherwise? In this kingdom, 
two societies are established by royal charter, for 


: ‘propagating the Gospel in Heathen lands; and 


there is.a third society of long standing, em- 
ployed in the game object, which enrolls among 
its members, many of the most eminent persons of 
the nation. So much for the antiquity, authority 
and general acknowledgment of this principle, 
which is treated as if nothing Ike it had ever 
been heard of before. eee ; 

24, It is obvious, that the first and second 
wlasses of specific objections, militate against cach 
‘other. Since the.scheme proposes only a pacific 
-exposition of Christian truts, it cannot be both 
-dangerous.and unsuccessful, ‘The danger is avow- 

edly founded mainly, if not.avholly, on the suppe- 
-gition of success. If success thercfore is not to be 
. Loped for, where is the danger? And again, if the 
+ scheme really threatens so much danger, what be- 
‘comes of the argument against success? Lt 
. These contradictory objections cannot both be 
_just. The same speaker however, who is reported 
“to have “ thanked. God” that the conversion of the 
natives would be a matter of impracticability, 
- strenuously opposed the scheme on this ground, 
that the moment they and we came to hold one 
:faith there would be an end of our supremacy in 


the East: but if he thought it impracticable to: 


‘convert them to our faith, with what reason could 


+ he urge the danger whicb would follow from sneh 


conversion as a Serious and alarming objection? 
When the cause does not exist, neither cun that, 
«which can only flow from it as its effect. 
3. The principle of not communicating to the 
Hindoos the Christian religion, lest this should in 
- the end, destroy our government ovcr them, is how- 
-ever here fairly. acknowledged und argued upon. 
The establishment of seminaries and colleges in 


. our American colonies, is in the same spirit ad- 


verted to in a way of warning; as if Chinstianity 
vhad produced the revolution there, when in fact 


. they. were men of infidel opinions, who planted 


both the American and French revolutions. 

The reason assigned in justification of this pre- 
cautionary principle also deserves attention ; “ be- 
“‘ cause holding one religion is the .most strong 
“ common cause with mankind.” If the propo- 
sal had been, that the English shuuld become con- 
verts to Hindovism, this arguinent might have 
been well placed; but applied to the present 


*- scheme, it can only operate ia favour of it. 


4th, It is curious to find it alleged, among the 
arguments against the proposed clauses, that 


some of the Hindoos were too good, and others: 


too bad to be converted. 

‘This was advanced by only one gentleman, little 
acquainted with India, whose speech bappening 
by a common newspaper to reach the Reverend 
Mr. Swartz, already noticed as long a missionary 
of distinguished reputation in the Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly districts, produced from him a vin-. 
dicatian of the conduct and effects of the mission in 
which he is concerned ; a vindication framed indeed 
in modest andsimple terms, suitable to the character 


of 


nevertheless 

ae ’ would 
of the writer, but highly honourable to the cause 
of missions, and though he intended it not, to his 
own. This piece, too good to be concealed, has been 
printed in the Transactionsof the English Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, and a copy 
of it is given in the Appendix. 

- The assertion of the same speaker, that the 
higher natives of India are peuple of the purest 
morality and strictest virtue, is altogether new, 
and in palpable opposition to testimony und expe- 
rience, Upon the gospel scheme, no man is too, 
good or too bad for the benefits it proposes; and 
there is a very large class between the best and 
the worst, of whom the speaker took no notice. 
His other assertion, that the ceremonies of religion, 
or the service of the Common-prayer Book, were 
with great decency and devotion regularly per- 
formed by laymen on board the Company's ships, 
audon land, in places where there happened to be 
no clergyman, is a topic for ridicule, if the subject 
were not of so serious akind; the reverse of this 
assertion being so notorious, And is there no use 
for a minister of religion, but to perform a cere- 
mony, or to read a furm of prayer once a week? 

5° ‘The objections urged on the ground of 
the unlimited expence of the scheme, the wi- 
limited numbers of the clergy that would be 
sent, their improper character, and their roving 
through the country, all go upon assumptions not 
only unwarranted, but contradicted by the tenor 


_of the clauses themselves, and in opposition to the 


dictates of common sense. The Directors of the 
Company were themselves’ to be entrusted with 
the execution of the scheme; they were to judge 
of the number of missionaries sufficient, they wero 
to regulate the expence. Was it conceivable, that 
they would have gone, in either article, to a length 
burthensome or dangerous to the Company? Was 
it conceivable that they would have suffered mis- 
sionaries to ramble, at their pleasure, through the 
country, if the missionaries sent should have been 
men so disposed? but can it be imagined, that the 
friends of the scheme, and the respectable autho- 
rities whose testimonials were to render the mis- 
sionaries receivable by the Company, (not to force 
them into their employ,) would have had so httle 
regard to the success of their own object, as to 
select persons the least likely to promote it? In 
fact, the danger was of another kind; so much 
was left in the discretion of the Directors that 
if they should have had the disposition, they 
might also have possessed the power, very mate- 
rially to thwart the prosecution of the scheme, 
And as to the real number and expence of mis- 
sionaries at: first, the former, if proper persons 
should have been found, would perhaps have been 
thirty; and the annual charge of their establish- 
ment, including dwellings, probably about four- 
teen thousand pounds, . ra 

6", Upon the whole of this diseussion, it appears 
to have been undertaken with.a vehement deter- 
mination against. the principle of introducing 
Christianity among our Asiatic subjects; but 
without much previous considesation, or a large 
acquaintance with its bearings and relations, still 
less with a dispassionate temper of mind; for 
arguments subversive of each other, assertious 
palpably erroneous, assumptions clearly unwar- 
rantable, were pressed into the opposition; the 
question was argued chiefly upon a partial view af 
supposed political expediency, and the supreme 

; importance 
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would do injustice to-the cause for which he pleads, if he were to suspend its succes “CUAP. 14: 
entirely upon the adoption of this mode. ‘Fhe channel of tlie country languages, Fequiry sate Meas 
though less spacious, less clear, less-calculaied to transmit the general Hight of our S#7e* Jer tapran 
epinions, our arts, and sciences, Jess free also for.the conveyance of the aut of severest: 
igion itgelf, is nevertheless so far capable of rendering this last and most fui- and Ausecrs fo. 
ant service, in which are essentially involved all the otie posed anchorations, Odycctions. 
if the question were between making no attempt, or makiag it-in this way; an=&——~-- 
doubtedly there could be no hesitation. This mode ought, by no “me 
declined or neglected, if there were no other. ‘rhrough the medi 
" Janguages, thoogh more contracted, more dim, and. distant, stil s 
doue, and that in a concern whieh js of the lust importance to py 
happincss. But in choosing this method, more instruments ought neee ily to be 
employed; and then the meliorations which are so much ¥ uted, may in time be 
partly cffected ; and the apprehensions which some may entertain from the difasion 
of the English language, will have no place. Bat still it must be main d, that 
for every great purpose of the proposed scheme, the. introduction and use.of that 
langnage would be most effectual ; and_ the exclusion of it, the loss cf peakgble 
benefits, and a just subject of extreme. regret. 
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THUS, we trust, it has been evinced, that although many excellent improve- 
ments have of late years been made in the goverament of our Ladizn territories, 
the moral character and condition of the natives of them is extremely depraved, and 
that the state of society among that people is, in consequence, wretched. ‘These 
evils have been shéwn to lie beyond the reach of our regulations, merely-polideal, 
however good; they have been traced to their civil and religious institutions ;— thoy 
have been proved to inhere in the. general spirit and many positive enactments of 

"their laws, and more powerfully still in the false, corrupt, iinpure, extravagant, apd 
ridiculous principles and tenets of their religion. Upon any of these points,. it is 
conceived, that persons who either form their opinion, from. actual observation, or 
.from the current of testimony, will not greatly differ; shades of distinction there may . 
“de between them, but no substantial, radical contrariety.. A remedy has been pro- 
posed for these evils ;—the introduction of our light and knowledge among that 
benighted people, especially the pure, salutary, wise principles of our divine religion: 
That remedy has appeared to be in its nature suitable and adequate ; the practicability 
also of applying it has been sufficiently established ; our obligation to impart it has 
been argued, we would hope convincingly, from the pact effects of our administration in : 
those countries, from the mere imperious consideration of the duties we owe to the 
people of them as our subjects, and from our own evident interest, as involved and 
consulted in their welfare. Our obligation has been likewise urged from another 
-argupent, ‘the authority and command of that trae religion which we have ourselves 
the happiness to enjoy and profess*. As the leading subject of this essay has been 
intentionally treated chiefly upen political grounds, the argument now mentioned 
has not been insisted upon at great length; but all its just rights aré. claimed foe 
“it, and it is transcendent and conclusive. a : 








‘Nothing it would seem besides these intrinsic properties of the proposed measure, 
‘and these powertal extraneous inotives, can be necessary to recommend. the adoption 
of it. Yet since some persons have appeared to think, that the improvements which 
they allow to be likely from the prosecution of the sugyested scheme might, by pro- 


“ducing a course of encreasing prosperity, at length open the way to consequences © 





» Ito 


unfavourable to the stability of our Indian possessions, these conceived consequences 


importance, authority, and command, of Chris- 
fianity, were left out of sight. 

t to be remarked, upon the second of the 
two resolutions passed in the House of Commons, 
-that the maintenance of a chaplain ont board every 
‘ship of considerable size, employed in .the long 
wavigation to. and from India, was the early spon- 






‘taneous practice of the Company, and enjoined to | 


‘thém in the charters of King William and Queen 
i Re Anne, 
282. 


bave 


Anne, the clauses of which, respecting this point, 
the said resolution did no more than revive. 

© 'To disallow either the fitness of our religion 
as a remedy, or our obligation to: promote the 
knowledge of it, would be to differ from the reason- 





ing of this essay in first principles; and such a - 


difference, if any mind were influenced by it to 
resist the projected communication, ought in can- 
dour to be avowed. 


Ee 


‘ ¥ 
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MrSGrant’s State have also been largely examined; and if the whole of the reasoning usca’.vy the 
inoue writer bas not been erroneous, they have been found to resolve themselves at last into 
“of Great Britain. ere apprebensions, conjectures, and general surmises, which the causes assigned for 
ee them seem so little to warrant, that in proportion to the degree in which those causes 
anay actually esist, effects propitious to the permanence, as well as prospeyity of our 
Eastern dominion, effects more propitious than our present system can gencrate, may 
rather be expected from them ; as Indced it would not be less a phenomenon in the 
political than in the natural world, that from a root the must excellent, the worst 
frait should be produced. The principle also upon which such cunsequences are 
objected, and the improvement of our Heathen subjects opposed, the principle of 
keeping them for ever in darkness and error, lest our interest should suffer by a change, 
has been shown to be utterly inadmissible in a moral view, as it is likewise contrary 

to all just policy. 


In reasoning about things future and contingent, the writer would wish to stand 
rewote from whatever should have the appearance of doginatical decision, which 
indeed is not the right of even superior penetration, and to speak with that diffidence 
of himself, and deference for others, which so well become him; he would wish to 
speak for no cause further than the truth will bear him out; but the views he cuter- 
tains of the present subject afford him no other conclusions than those he las ad- 
vanced, and in them he thinks he is well supported. ‘That a great remedy is wanted ; 
that we have an excellent one in our hands; that it is our duty, on weneral and 
special grounds, to apply it; all these, are in his apprehension, positions nearly sci 
evident : from these alone a strong presumption, he conceives, rises, that it must be 
our interest to make the application; and if cogent specific reasons are further 
adduced to prove, that our interest would, in fact, thus be promoted, opposition to 
“this scheme ought, in his opinion, to be justified by arguments very cle and very 
powerful ; and’such, he must honestly say, he has not, been able to discover. 


This subject has not hitherto received a formal consideration ; but the objection 
‘which would resist all improvement, lest future inconvenience should arise trom it, 
necessarily brings pr this decisive question, whether we shall, in all time to come, 
passively leave our subjects in the darkness, error, and moral turpitude in which they 
now grovel,’ or shall communicate to them the light of truth, and the means of 
anelioration, and of happiness personal and social? The question way more properly 
‘be;—whether we should keep our subjects in their present state? For if improvement 
ought not to be communicated to them, we should not be merely passive, but be 
careful to exclude it; ag on the other hand if it ought to be communicated, or if it is 
-apossible that any rays of light may fortuitously break in upon them, we should. not 
deave the task to others, or to chance, but be ourselves the dispensers of the new 
principles they receive, and regulate the administration of them. This question then 
is to deterinine the grand moral and political principle, by which we shall henceforth, 
and in all future generations, govern and deal with our Asiatic subjects: Whether we 
shall make it our study to impart to them knowledge, light, and happincss; or under 
the notion of holding them more quietly in subjcction, shall seek to keep them 
-ignorant, corrupt, and mutually injurious, as they are now? The question is not, 
. Whether we shall resort to any persecution, to any compulsion, to any sinister 
means:—No; the idea has been frequently disclaimed; it is an odious idea, 
abhorrent from the spirit of true religion; but whether, knowing as we do the 
“falsehood and impiety of idolatrous polytheistic superstitions, knowing’ the cruelties, 
the immoralities, the degrading extravagancies and impositions of the: [indoo systeni, 
we shall silently and calmly leave them in all the fulness of their operation, without 
tclling our subjects, who ought to be our children, that they are wrong, that they are 
deluded, and hence plunged into many miseries? Whether, instead of rationally, 
mildly explaining to them the divine principles of moral and religious truth, which 
have raised us in the scale of being, and are the foundation of all real goodness and 
happiness, we shall wink at the stupidity which we deem profitable to us ; and as 
governors, be in effect the conservators of that system which deceives the people? 
Whether, in a word, we shall do all this merely ‘from fear, lest iw emerging from 
ignorance and error, they should be less easy to rule, and our dominion over them be 
exposed to any risk. 


, The wisdom, as well as the fairness of such a. proceeding, -must also be deter-~ 
mined ; whether on the whole it would be the best policy for our own interest, even 
if we look only to the natural operation of things : and here at least we should be 
careful 
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careful and clear; for it we mistake our interest, we lese our all, the Very thing to 
which we sacrifice other Considerations : especially it should be pondered, whether 
sbelieving the moral government of the world, we can expect the approbation and 
continued support of the supreme Ruler of it, by willingly acquiescing In so much 
error, so much moral and political evil, when so many just means for the alleviation 
of them are in our power. i 


’ These are the inquiries which this subject presents ; the inquiries which fidelity to 
it, and to all the interests involved in it, would not permit the writer to suppress 
when he originally considered it; and the same motives, to which he may add, the 
duty of the station wherein hic has since had the honuur to be placed, forbid him. to 
keep them back pow: But does he stating them, mean to point them offensively 
to any individual or body of men? No,—far from it; they were, at first, pened 
as they are now delivered, in good will and witha general aim: in this great question 
he strives rather to abstract his mind from personal recollections ; and if it glances 
involuntarily at the idea of any ove who he tears may not"accord with bis sentiments, 
if he should especially dread to fiad among such any whom he particularly respeets 
and loves, il is a painful wound to his feelings. He cannot wish to offend or to 
dispute, —he has no objects to serve by such nicans; and is sufficiently aware of the 
situation in which a work of this nature may place him, both in Europe and in Tndia, 
never to have brought it forward but from some scrioas sense of duty. Vis question 
isa general one; if it seem to carry in it any retrospective censure, that censare 
applies to the country and to. the age. Circumstances have now called for a more 
particular cousideration of it, and of the result of that consideration he entertains 
encouraging hopes. Ile will not allow himself to believe, that when so many noble 
and beneficial ends may be served by our possession of an empire in the East, we shall 
content vursclves with the meanest and the least, and for the sake of this, frustrate 
all the rest. He trusts we shall dare to do justice, liberal justice, and be persuaded, 
that this principle will carry us to greater he ghits of prosperity, than the precautions 
of aselfish policy. Future events are inscrutable to the keenest speculation, but the 
path of Uuty is open, the time present is ours. By planting our language, our knowledge, 

. our opinions, and our religion, in our Asiatic territories, we shall put a great work 
beyond the reach of contingencies; we shall probably have wedded the inhabitants 
| those territories to this country; but at any rate, we shall lave dune an act of strict 

“duty to them, and a lasting service to mankind, 





















To considering the affairs of the world as under the controul of the supreme 
Disposer, and those distant territories, as by strange events, provideniia'ly put into 
our hands, is tt not reasonable, is it not necessary, to conclude that they were given to 
us, not merely that we might draw an annual profit trom them, bui that we might 
‘diffuse among their inhabitants, long sunk in darkness, vice, and inisery, the light and 
the benign influences of truth, the blessings of well-regulated society, the improvements 
-and the comforts of active industry? And that in prudently and sinccrely endeavouring 
* to answer these ends, we may not only humbly hope for some measure of the same 
“success which has usually attended serious and rational attempts for the propagation 
. of that. pure and sublime religion which comes from Ged, but best secure the ‘pro- 
“tection of his providential government, of which we now see such awful marks ju the 
‘events of the world. 


In every progressive step of this work, we shall also serve the original design with 
Which we visited India, that design still so important to this country,—the extension 
“;of our commerce. Why is it that so few of our manufactures and commodities are 
.vended there? Not merely because the taste of the people is not generally formed 
“to the use of ‘them, but because they have not the means of purchasing them. ‘The 
“proposed improvements would introduce both. As itis, our woollens, our manufactures 
: in iron, copper, and steel, our clocks, watches, and toys of different kinds, our plass- 
;.ware, and various other articles are admired there; and would sell in great quantities if 
“the people were rich enough to buy them. Let invention be once awakened among 
them, let then be roused to improvements at home, let them be led by industry to 
i toultiply, as they may exceedingly, the exchangeable productions of their country, let 
“them acquire,a relish for the ingenious exertions of the human mind in Europe, for 
the beauties and refinements, endlessly diversified, of European art and science, and 
we shall hence obtain for ourselves the supply of four and twenty millions of distant 

subjects. How greatly will our country be thus aided in rising still superior to all her 
‘difficulties ; and how stable, as well as unrivalled, may we hope our commerce will be, 


. when. 
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when we thus rear it on right principles, and. make it z means of their extension? 
It might be too sanguine to form into a wish, an idea most pleasing and destrable in 
itself, that our religion and our knowledve might be diffused over other atin por tions 
of the globe, w here nature has been more kind than human institutions —Tis's is the 
noblest species of conquest; and wherever, We may-venture to say, oor paeeipits and 
dJanguage are introduced, our commerce will follow, 





To rest in the present state cf things, or to determine that the situation of our 
Asiatic subjects, and our connection with thei, are such as they ought to be for all 
too Garing a cone a: and if a change, a great char ge be ne- 
cessary, NO reason can be assigned for its commencement at any future period, which 
avill not equally, ney, inere strongly recommend its commencement now, To é 
that thisys may be leit to their own course, oi that our European settlements may 
prove a sufficient nurse sy of inoral and religious instruction for the natives, will be, 
as-elfect, to declare, that there shall be no alteration, at least no effectual aid sate 
One. * 
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The Mahomédans, living for centuries intermixed in great numbers with the 
Hindoos, produced no rac fical change in their character; “not mere 
rendered themselves Siesta to their subjects, but because they Teft the 
Jeets, during that wl ole period, as uninstrucied in essential points as th 
them. We are called rather to imitate the Ruman conquerors, who civilized and 
improved the nations whom they subdued; and we are called to this, not only by the 
obvious wisdom which directed their policy, but by local circumstances, as w ell us 
by sounder principles aud higher motives than they possessed, 














The examples also of modern Enropean nations pass in review before us. We 
are the fourth of those who have possessed an Indian empirc. “That of the Portu- 
gueze, though acquired by romantic bravery, was unsystematic and rapacious; tic 
short one of the French was the meteor of ‘a vain ambition; the Dutch acted upon 
‘the principles of a selfish commercial policy; and these, under which they appa- 
tently flourished for atime, have been the cause of their decline and fall. None of 
these nations sought to establish themselves in the affections of their acquived sub- 
jects, or to assimilate them to they manners; and those subjects, far frem supporting 
them, rejaiced in their defeat: some attempts they made to instruct the natives, 
which had their use ; but sordid views overwhelmed their effects. It remains for us 
to shew how we shall be distinguished from these nations in the history of mankind; 
whether couquest shall have been in our hands the means, not merely of displaying a 
overnment unequalled in India for administrative justice, kindness, and modera- 
n, not. merely of encreasing the sccurity of the subject and prosperity of the 
of mechiorating the moral state of men, 
and of extending a superior light, further than the Roman e aule ever flew. 























. If the novelty, the impracticability, the danger of the proposed scheme, be urged 
against it; these objections cannot all be consistent; and the last, which is the 
‘only: one ‘that could have weight, presupposes success. In success would lie our 
safety, not our danger. Our danger must lig ja pursuing, from ungencrous ends, a 
course contracted and illiberal ; but ia following an opp! course, in communicat: 
‘ing light,-knowledge, «and improvement, we shail obey the dictates of duty, of, phi- 
lanthropy and of policy ; we shail take the most rational mcaus to remove inherent, 
$reat disorders, to attach the Hindoo people to ourselves, to ensure the safety of our 
possessions, to enhance continually their value to us, to raise a fair and durable mo- 
nument ‘to the glory‘ of this country, and to encrease the happiness of the human 
race. 
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Evtract from the Transactions of the Society for promoting Christian Kuowledge, 
Jor the year 1795. ‘ 


“ Pe aed ER letter has been received from Mr. Swartz, dated at Tanjore, Fe- Appendix, 
“ bruary 13th, 1794, which being of a particularly interesting nature, the Society Vee 
“ judge fit to produce at length. As moreover the Society, after forty years experience, : 
“ have bad constant reason to approve of Mr. Swartz’s integrity and veracity as a corres- 
“ pondent, his zeal asa promoter of Christian knowledge, and his labours as a missionary, 
“ they take this opportunity of acknowledging his faithtul services, and recommending his 
“© letter to the consideration of the Public, as containing a just statement of facts relating te 
“ the mission, believing that Mr. Swartz is incapable of departing from the trath, in the 
“ minutest particular.” 





Tothe Reverend Dr. Gaskin, Secretary to the Society Jor promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 


Reverend and Dear Sir, Tanjore, February 13, 1704. 

AS His Majesty’s seventy-fourth regiment is partly stationed ‘at Tanjore, and partly at 
Vallam, six English miles discant from ‘Tanjore, we commonly go once in a week to Vallam, 
to perform divine service to four companies of that regiment. 
' When I lately went to that place, the ¢1oth number of a newspaper, called the Courier, 
Friday evening, May 24th, 1793, was communicated to me. 

In that paper I found a paragraph, delivered by Mr. Montgomerie Campbell (who came 
ont to tndia with Sir Archibald Campbell, in the station of a private secretary) wherein my 
uate was mentioned in the following manner: 


_ © Mr. Montgomerie Campbell gave his decided vote against the clause, and reprobated 
the idea of converting the Gentoos. It és true, missionaries have made proselytes of the 
* Parviars; but they were the lowest order of people, and had even degraded the religion 
“ they professed to embrace. 
« Mr. Swartz, whose character was held so deservedly high, could not have any reason to 
“ boast of the purity of his followers : they were proverbial tor their profligacy. An instance 
“ occurred to his recollection, perfectly in poiut;—he had been preaching for many hours 
‘© to this caste of proselytes, on the heinousness of theft, and in the heat of his discourse, 
“ taken off bis stock, when that and his gold buckle were stolen by one of his virtuous 
“ and enlightened congregation, In such a description of natives, did the doctrine of the 
* inissionaries operate. Men of high caste would spurn at the idea of changing the teligion 
: © of their ancestors.” 


» _As this paragraph is found in a public paper, [ thought it would not displease the Honour- 
ble Society to make a few observations on it; not to boast (which 1 detest) but to declare 
\ the plain truth, aud to defend my brethren and myself. 

About seventeen years ago, when | resided at Liruchinapally, 1 visited the congregation at 
‘Fanjore. In my road, | arrived very early at a village which is inhabited by Collaries, a set 
of people whe are infamous for stealing; ever the name of a Collary (or better, Kadlen) sig- 
fifieth a thief. 

These Coflaries make nightly excursions, in order to rob. They drive away bullocks and 
sheep, aud whatever they can find; for which outrage, they annually pay fifteen hundred 
chakr, or seven hundred and fifty pagodas, to the Rajah. - 

OF this caste of people, many live in the Tanjore country, still more in Tondiman’s 

» country, and likewise in the Nabob’s country. 

When f arrived at one of those villages, called Pudaloor, L took off my stock, putting it 
apon a sand-bank, Advancing a little to look out for the man who carried my linen 
elothes, | was regardless of the stock, al which time, some thievish boys took it away. Not 
vone grown person was present. When the inhabitants heard of the theft, they desired me 

* to contine all thése beys, and to punish them as severely as [ pleased. 
Bat U refused to do that, not thinking that the tifle which [had lost was worth so much 


” trouble, 
That such boys, whose fathers are professed thieves, should commit a theft, can be no 


matter ot wonder. — . Late ; 
, All the inhabitants of that village were Heathens; not one Christian family was found 


siberein. : . 
Many of our gentlemen, travelling through that village, have been robbed. 
a ; + The 
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Appendix. the arifle of a buckle L did therefore not lose by a Christian, as Mr. Montgomerie 
te Campbell will have it, but by Heathen boys. 
: Neither did-t preach at that time: Mr, Montgomerie Campbell says that £ preached two 
hours: [did not-so much as converse with any man, 

This poor story totally misrepresented, is alleged by Mr. Montgomerie Campbell to 
prove the profligacy of Christians, whom he called, with a sheer, virtuous and enightened 
people. 

if Mr, Montgomerie Campbell has no better proof, his couelusion is built upon a bad 
foundation, and I shall not admire his‘logie : truth is against hin, 

Neither is it true, that the best_part of those people who have been instructed, are Par- 
viars. Had Mr. Montgomerie Campbell visited, even once, our charek, be would have 
observed thal more than two thirds were of the higher caste; and so is wt at ‘Tranquebar and 
Vepery. 

Uur intention is not to boast ; but this I may safely say, that many of those pesple who 
have been instructed, bave left this world with comfort, and witha well-zrounded hope of 
-everlasting life. 

That sonic of those who have been instructed and baptized, have abused the benefit of 
instruction, 1s certain. But all sincere servants of God, nay even the Apostles, -have expe~ 
rienced this grief. 

di is asserted, that a tnissionary is a disgrace to any country, Lord Macartney, and the 
Jate General Coote, would have entertained a very different opinion. ‘They, and many other 
gendemen, kaow and acknowledge, that tue missionaries have been beneticial to government, 
and a couifort to the country. 

This { am able to prove, in the strongest manner, Many gentlemen who live now in 
England, and ia this country, would corroborate my assertion, 

‘That'the Reverend Mr. Gerické has been of eminent service to Cuddalore, every gentle- 
man, who was at Cuddalore at the time when the war broke out, kuows. Lie was the 
instrument, in the hands of Providence, by which Cuddalore was saved from plouder 
und bloodshed, 

He saved many gentlemen from becomiug prisoners to Hyder, which Lord Macartney 
hindly acknowledged. 

When Nagapatnam, that rich and popular city, fell into the deepest poverty, by the 
unavoidable consequences of war, Mr. Gerické beliaved like a father to the distressed people 
of that city. He forgot that he had a family to provide for. Many impoverished families 
were supported by him; so that when [, a few months ago, preached and administered the 
sacrament in that place, L saw many who owed their, and their childrens’ lives, to hig 
disinterested care, Surely this, my fiend, could not be called a disgrace to that place. 
When the Honourable Society ordered him to attend the comgregation at Madras, all 
Jameated his departure. And at Madras, he is estecined by the governor, and many -other 
gentlemen, to this day. 

Lt isa most disagreeable task to speak of oneself. However, { hope that the Honourable 
Society will not look upon some observations which Lam to make. asa vain aud sintul boast- 
ing, but rather as a necessary self-defence. Neither the wissignarivs, ur many ot the 

jans, have hurt the weifare of the county 




















Chri 

Ju the time of war, the fort of Tanjore was ina distressed condition. A powerful enemy 
was near; the people in the Port, numerous; and not provision even for the garrison. 
There was grain enough in the country, but we had wo bullocks to br ig it isto the Fort, 
When the country people formerly brought paddy (rice in the husk) into the Fort, the 
rapacious dubashes deprived them of their due pay. Hence ail confidence was Jost; so that 
the inbabitants drove away their catt!e, refusing to assist the Fort. ‘Ihe late Rajak ordered, 
nay intreated the people, by his managers, to come and help us; but all was in vain. 

At last the Rajah said to one of our principal gentlemen: “ We all, you and I, have lost 
our credit; let us try whether the inhabitants will trast Mr. Swartz,” Accordingly he 
sent me a blank paper, empowering me to make a proper agreement with the people. Here 
was no time for hesitation. The seapoys fell down as dead people, being cmaciated with 
hunger ; our streets were lined with dead corpses every morning; our condition was de- 
plorable. [ sent, therefore, jetters, every where round about, promising lo pay aay one; 
with my own hands; and to pay them for auy bullock which might be taken by the enemy. 
in one or two days, I got above a thousand bullvcks, and sent one of our calechists, and 
other Christians, into the country. They went at the risk of their lives, made ail possible 
haste, and broaght into the Fort, ina very short time, eighty thousand kalams (of rice.) By 
this means, the Fort was saved. When ail was over, L paid the people (even with some 
money which belonged to others) made theus a smal! present, and sent taem home. . 

The next year, when Colonel Braithwaite, with his whole detachment, was taken prisoner, 
Major Alcock commanded this Fort, and behaved very kindly to the poor starving people. 
We were then, the second time, in the same miserable condition. ‘The enemy always 
invaded the country when the harvest was nigh at hand. 1 was again desired to try my 
former expedicnt, and succeeded. ‘The people knew that tuey were not to be deprived of 
their pay, they therefore came with their caitle. But now the danger was greater, as the 
enemy was very near. ‘fhe Christians conducied the inhabitants to proper places, surely 
with no small danger of losing their lives. Accordingly they w ept, and went, and supplied 
the Fort with gram. When the inhabitants were paid, [ strictly enquired whether any of the 
Christians bad taken from them a present. ‘They all said, No, no; as we were so regularly 
paid, we ofered to your catechist a cloth of small value, but he absolutely refused it, ~ * 
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Campbell says, that the Christians are profligate toa proverb. « 





But Mr. Montgomer' 





Appenail 


If Mr, Montgomerie Campbell was near me, f would explain to him who are the W——~——~ 


profigate people who drain the ceountry. When a dubash, in the space of ten or fifteen 
years, scrapes together two, three, or four lacks of pagodas, is notthis extortion a high degree 
of profligacy ¢ 

May, government was obliged to send an order, that three of those Gentoo dubashes 
should quit the ‘Tanjore country. The enormous crimes commitied by them, filled the 
country with complamnts; but L have no imind to-enumerate them. 

dt is asseried, that theinhabitants ef the country would sefler by missionaries. 

Hf the missionaries are sincere Christians, it t 





iwpossible that the inhabitants should 
sufler any-damage by them, If they are pot what they profess to be, they ought to be 
-dismissed. : 

When Sir Archibald Campbell was governor, and Mr. Montgomerie Campbell his private 
secretary, the inhabitants of the ‘Tanjore country were so miserably oppressed by the manager 
and the Madras dubashes, that they quitted the country : ef course, all cultivation ceased. 
Ja the mouth of June, the cultivatian should commence ; but nothing was done, even at the 
beginning of September. Every one dreaded the calamity of a famine. {-entreated the 
Rajah to remove that shameful oppression, and to recal the inhabitants, He sent them 
word, that justice should be done to them; but they disbelicved his promises. He then 


desiied me to write to them, and to assure them, that he, at ny intercession, would show. 


kindness to them. Idid so. All immediately returned; and first of all, the Railar (or as 
they are commonly called, Collaries) believed my word, so that seven thousand men came 
back on one day. Tiie other inhabitants followed their example. When Lexhorted them to 
exert themse to the utmost, because the time for cultivation was almost lost, they replicd 
in the foliowing manoer: “As you have showed kindness to us, you shall not have reason 
to repent of it; we intend lo work night and day,, to show our regard for you.” 

Su hibald Campbell was happy when he heard it; and we had the satisfaction of 
having a better crop than the preceding year. 

As there was hardly any administration of justice, | begged and-entreated the Rajah. to 
estabush justice in his counuy. © Weil,” said he, “let me know whereia my people are 
oppressed.” 1 did so. He immediately consented to my preposal, and told his manager, 
that he should feel his indignation, if the oppression did vot cease immediately. | But as he 
soon died, he did not sce the execution, 

When the present Rajah began his reign, I pat Sir Archibald Campbell in mind of that 
necessary point. He desired me to make a plan for a court of jnstice, which I did; bit it 
: soon neglected by the servants of the Rajah, who commonly sold justice to. the best 

idder, : 

When the Honourable Company took possession of the country, during the war, the 
‘plan for introducing justice was re-nssumed ; by which many peop'e were made happy. 
Put when the country was restored to the Rajah, the former irregularities took place. 

During the assumption, government desired me to assist the gentlemen collectors. The 
district, towards the west of Tanjore had been very mach neglected, so that the water- 
courses had net been cleansed tor the last filleen years. 1 pruposed that the collector 
should advance tive hundred pagodas to cleanse those water-courses. The gentlemen con- 
sented if 1 would inspect the business, The work was begun and finished, being inspected 
by Christians. All that part of the country rejoiced in getting one-hundred thousand 
collums (of rice) more than before, The inhabitants confessed, that instead of ong collum, 
they now reaped four. ae : : 

No inhabitant has suffered by Christians; none has complained of it, Qa the contrary, 
vone of the richest inhabitants said to me; “ Sir, if you send a person to as, send us one 
who has learned all your ten commandinents;” for he, and many hundred. inhabitauts, 
had been present when Lexplained the Christian doctrine to Heathens and Christians., |, 

The inhabitants dread the conduct of a Madras dubash. These people lend ‘wouey to the 








Rajab, at an exorbitant interest, and then are permitted to collect: their money. and interest, : 


in an appointed district. It is needless to mention the consequences. ty neti 

When the Collaries committed great outrages in their plundering expeditions, Seapoys 
were sent out to adjust matters; but it had no effect. Government desired-me. to inquire 
into that thievish business. 1 therefore sent letters to the head Collaries;. they, appeared ; 
we found out, in some degree, how Inuch the Tanjore, and Tondaman’s, and the Nabob’s 
Collaries had stolen; and we insisted upon restoration, which was done accordingly. . At 
Jast, all gave it in writing,that they would steal no more. This promise they kept very well 
for eight months, and then they began their old work ; however, not as before. Had that 
inspection over their conduct been continued, they might lave been made useful people. 
T insisted upon (their) cultivating their fields, which they really did. But ifthe demands 
‘become exorbitant, they have no resource they think, bul that of plundering. 

At last some of those thievish Collaries desired to be instructed. I said, “I am obliged 
to instruct you’; but Lam afraid that vou will become very bad Christians.” ‘Their pro- 
mises were fair. I instructed them; and when they had a tolerable knowledge, I baptized 
them. Having baptized them, [ exhorted them to steal no more, but to work industriously. 
After that, L visited them; and having examined their knowledge, [ desired to see_ their 
work. I observed, with pleasure, that their fields were excelieutly cultivated. * Now,” 
gaid [, “ one thing remains to be donc. Yon must pay your tribute readily, and not wait 
* till it is exacted by military force,” which otherwise 1s their custom, Soon after that, I 
found that they had paid off their tribute exactly, are 

e 
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‘Appendix, Te .ouly complaint against those Christian Collaries was, that they refused to go upon 

i plundeéring.expeditions, as they bad dene before. 

, Now 1 am weil aware, that some will accuse me of having boasted. I-confess the 
charge willingly, but Jay all the biame upon thuse who have constrained me to commit 
that folly. 

I might haveenlarged my account; but fearing that some characters would have suffered 
-by it, I stop here. 

One thing, however, I aftirm, before God and man, that if Christianity, in its plain. 
and undisguised form, was properly. promoted, the: country would not’ suffer, but be 
benefited by it. rae 

If Christians were employed in some important offices, they should, if they misbehaved, . 
be doubly punished ; but to reject them entively, is not right, and discourageth. 

The glorious God, aud our blessed Redeewer, has commanded his Apostles to preach the 
Gospel to all nations. 

The knowledge of God, and his divine perfections, and of his mercy to mankind, may 
-be abused ; ‘but there is no other method of reclaiming mankind, than by instructing them 
well. ‘To hope that the Heathens will live a good life, without the kuowledge of God, isa 
chimera. 4 

The praise bestowed on the Heathens of this country, by many of our historians, is 
refuted by a close (] might almost say, superficial) inspection of ‘their lives. Many his- 
‘torical works are more like a romance than history. Many gentlemen here are astonished, 
chow some historians have prostituted their talents by writing tables. : 

Tam now at the brink of eternity; but to this moment | declare, that [ do not repent 
of having spent forty-three years in the service of my Divine Master. Who knows but 
God may remove some of the great obstacles to the propagation of the Gospel? Should 
a reformation tuke place amongst the Europeans, it would no doubt be the greatest blessing 
.to the country. 


These observations I beg leave to lay before the Honourable Society, with my humble 
hanks for all their benefits bestowed on this work, and sincere wishes that their pious and 
generous endeavours to disseminate the knowledge of God and Jesus Christ, may be 
sbeneficial to many thousands. ; 


Tam sincerely, 
Reverend and Dear Sir, 
Your affectionate Brother, and humble Servant, 


C. F. SWARTZ. 


s 
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Copy of a LETTER from Joun Brsz, Esq. (a Director of the 
East India Company) to the Court of Directors, dated the 31st 
May 1813;—respecting the Thirteenth Proposition, submitted 
to the House of Commons, on the renewal of the Company’s 
Charter. 





TO THE HONOURABLE THE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF 
THE UNITED EAST INDIA COMPANY. ‘ 


GENTLEMEN, 


Hi’ VING, in consequence of my unavoidable absence from the Court Room, 
deemed it a duty to address you on the 22d and 23d ultimo, on the subject of” 
the 11th Proposition, (now the 12th) as submitted by His Majesty's Ministers to 
Parliament on the 22d March last, 1 crave leave, in consequence of one important. 
addition being made by Administration to the above Proposition, and, as T understand, 
intended to be laid before Parliament to-day, to record iny sentiments on the occasion, 
lest my silence should be construed into a change of opinion, or acquiescence in the 
avisdom of the new intended measures. : 


The addition I mean is as follows : 


“ XIII. That it is the duty of this country to promote the interest and happiness 
“< of the native Inhabitants of the British dominions in India; and that such 
“ measures ought to be adopted as may tend to the introduction among them of 
“useful knowledge, and of religious and moral improvement. That, in the 
“ furtherance of the above objects, sufficient facilities shall be atiorded by law to 
“ persons desirous of going to, and remaining in India, for the purpose of accomplish- 
+ ing those bencvolent designs. 


“ Provided always, that the authority of the local governments respecting the inter- 
“ course of Europeans with the interior of the country be preserved, and that the 
* principles of the British government, on which the natives of India have hitherto 
4° yelied for the free exercise of their religion, be inviolably maintained.” 


Within these last five weeks hundreds of Petitions have been presented to both - 
Houses of Parliament, from various mectings and religious associations in town and 
country, and from numerous places throughout the kingdom, all having one common 
object, viz. the Conversion of the Natives of India to Christianity. 


The dangers I pointed out in my former letter will, if the Propositions, as they 
now stand, pass into a law, be greatly increased. The pecple of India will conceive 
that the whole British nation, that the Parliament, the India Company, and the 
governments of India, mean the same object as the Petitions above stated; they 
will sec, on the arrival of dignified Divines aud of licensed Missionaries, added to 
the many régular chaplains and irregular Missionaries already in India, that active 
measures arc pursued to give effect to the desired purpose; and when the mass of 
the people’and the native soldiery are alarmed respecting their religion, it is not to 
be conceived how slight an incident may, as I, in my former letter, stated, occasion 
an explosion similar to, but more extensive and fatal than, the massacre at Vellore. 
Maliometan fanatics or Hindoo zealots, possessed cf ardour in defence of their 
respective faiths, corresponding to the enthusiasm now running thrcugh this land 
to destioy them, may speedily light a flame which will consume the British power in 

“India, and with it terminate, in that populous civilized region, even the well-atended 

305. efforts 


. : 
efforts of the overweening zeal of this country. It is dreadful to reflect on the’ 
numbers of British-born subjects (and possibly also of the natives of India, who nay 
fall in the conflict) that may become sacrificed in consequence of the measures 
proposed. & 


The caution in the latter part of the Proposition, will have little comparative 
#influence. Positive actions will be evident, and carry greater weight than the pro- 
fessions meant to socthe, or, as the people of India may conceive, to cajole their 
minds. Accustomed to despotism, the earnest desire of the ruling powers, and 
the order of those powers, will, in their apprehension, be nearly the same thing. 

After the opinions which have already been delivered in evidence before Parlia- 
ment, by men of such knowledge of India, and who have filled such important stations, 
as Mr. Hastings, Mr. Cowper, and Mr. Graham, upon the original 11th Proposition 
of the 22d March last, as well as the allusions which have been made to the subject 
by other most respectable men, it seems an infatuation that any statesman should 
thus propose to risk the dangers so forcibly forewarned. Though my suggestions of 
the 22d April do not appear to have produced any measures, I again respectfully 
submit that the Court offer to Parliament to produce evidence, showing the danger of 
adopting the Propositions in question, as they now stand. Whether the application 
be refused or acceded to, it will convince our constituents and the sober-minded part 
of the community of Great Britain, that it is not for want of the means of obtaining 
good information, that imminent hazards are about to be incurred. 


I beg leave to repeat what I have before said in my letter of the 22d, that it is 
from a conscientious discharge of my oath as a Director, that “ to the best of my 
‘“ skill and understanding, I give my best advice, counsel, and assistance, on the 
“ occasion,” and that holding the opinions I do, I should, in my own mind, deem it 
adereliction of duty to act otherwise than I have done. Whatever evils may arise, 
it will be consolatory to me to reficct, that I have earnestly raised my voice in 
endeavours to prevent them. 


I have the honour to remain, 
Gloucester House,? Gentlemen, 
Bist May 1813. § Your most obedient humble Scrvant, 


(Signed) JOHN BEbB. 


(East India Affaigs.) 


Copy of & 

A LETTER from Joun Bess, Esq. (a Director 
of the East India Company) to the Court 
of Directors, dated the 31 May 1813;— 
respecting the Thirteenth Proposition, sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons, on the 
renewal of the Company’s Chiarier. 


eta aks, 








Drdered, by The Honse of Commons, ta be printed, 
22 June 1833. 
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Copy of a LETTER from the Reverend Dr. Claudius Buchanan to 
the Court of Directors of The East India Company, dated the 


sth June 1813 ;—containing his further Observations on Mr, Buller’s: 


Statements, relative to the Idol Jagarrnaur. 





To the Court of DIRECTORS of The Honourable The Hest Indiz Company. 


Honourable Sirs, 


AY Y former Letter to your Honourable Court, of the 25ih May, having been. 
so fully as the occasion demanded. 
Honourable Court a second time. 


1.—The subject to which I would now beg leave to direct the attention of your. 


hastily called for, I had not time to notice a certain part of Mr. Baller’s letter” 
I, therefore, now beg permission to address, yor. 


Honourable Court is, the attempt made by Mr. Buller to extenuate the impure ‘cha- . 


racter of the Hindoo worship. He acknowledges that indecent emblems are sculptured 
on the Temple of Jaggernaut, and that he las scen them; but, he adds, they are 
merely what may be seen “ in representations of ancient sculpture.” This-is true. 
They are of the same character with those which ornamented the ‘Temple of the ob-, 
scene god at Rome. Mr. Buller has also, without doubt, seen the painted and engraved 
emblems on the cars of Jaggernaut in Bengal. It is proper to observe, that in some 
places, the rutt, or chariot of the Idol, as well as his Temple, is covered with charac- 
teristic devices. At Ishera, about eight miles from Calcutta, the chariot of Jagger- 
naut is freshly painted previously to the annual Rutt Jattra, and the figures (which: 


exceed all conception, for variety of obscenity) become the objects of sensuab-gaze to. ; 


persons of both sexes. It is thought necessary that the god shofild have ; his - appr 
priate insignia before he sets eut on his progress. No classical scholar can witmess these 
representations without being reminded of the Phallic ceremonies, . Now, if'any man 
were to assert that, after such preparation, and with such accompaniments, there was 
yet no impropriety, in word or action, manifested in the subsequent procession, and 
by a people too who worship the Phallus, could we believe him? For, in endeavour- 
ing to elicit the truth on the subject in question, which Mr. Buller has agitated, 
aud to which he has drawn the attention of your Honourable,Court and the Im- 





crial Parliament, we ought not to forget (and the whole nation ought at the present’ 
P §} g 3} pres 


time to keep it in mind) “that the mass of the Hindoo people worship ‘an indéce’ 
“emblem.” Some sects have an allusion to it in the marks of cast painted’ on their 
foreheads. Some payodas assume an analogous shape *. 
the Temples of Mala-deva (the great god), the significant Lingam presents itself con+ 
spicuously to view. It is the daily, empbatical, primeval, and almost universalswor- 
‘ship of the [indoo people. For the truth of this fact I refer your Honourable Court. 





In sacred groves, ‘aid: in _ 


to every civil and military officer in your service, who has passed through Hindostan,” 


and to every historian of the customs and superstition of the Hindoos that can be: 
produced, 


CB ke eas 
2.—The Rutt Jattra bears some analogy to the ancient feasts of Bacchus.‘ Learned 
men entertain no doubt of the fact. ‘<The worship ot Bacchus was the same as that 
‘© which is paid to Siva. it had the same obscenities, the same bloody rites, and the 
“ same emblem of the generative power f.” An author well versed in. the mytho- 


logy of the South of India, expressly calls the Rutt at the Temple of Ramisseram,.; 


“ ‘the car of Bacchus f.” Lhe Temple of Ramisseram is also within the territories 
* F of 





* Paolino, page 379. 

+ Asiatic Researches, vol. 8. p. 50. 

t “ The triemphal cars employed to carry 
« about the images of (heir gods, on days of sclem- 


“ nity, are also of beautiful workmanship. Some. 


* of these cars cost from 20 to 30,000 rupees, 
331 
33). 


“< Of this kind is the car of Bacchus in the Temple 


“ Ramanacoil (or Ramisseram) on the boundaries: 
“of the kingdom of Maravq. There are others 
“ of like kind also at Tiruvandoda, Lanja-puri, 
“ and Jaggernat.” 


A. - 


“ Besides 
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of the East India Company, and is nearly as famous in the: South as Juggérnaut is” 
in the, North of India, _A particular account of the scenes exhibited at the Rutt 
Jattra of that place, may, I understand, be soon expected... In the meantime the 
Reverend Mr. Cordiners narrative may suffice. ‘That gentieman describes the 
* Swamy Coaches” or Rutts at Ramisseram, which place he visited in 1804, in “the 
following terms :—“ The outside is covered with an extraordinary assemblage of ob- 
“ scene images, representing lewd and indecent scenes, too scandalous in the eyes of an 
. * European to adinit of a description. Each carriage has four wheels of solid wood, 
“and requires two hundred men to draw it. When they are dragged along the 
* streets, on occasions of great solemnity, women, in the phrenzy of false devotion- 
© throw themselves down before the wheels, and are crushed to death by their tre- 
“ mendous weight ; the same superstitious madness preventing the ignorant crowd frou 
‘ making any attempt to save them.” Cordiner’s history of Ceylon, vol. 2. p. 16. 


* 3.—Tt ought further to be observed, that the Phallic worship includes the Hindoo, 
Triad, Brahma, Vislmoo, and Shiva. The Pedestal is the type of Brahma, the Yoni: 
‘that of Vishnoo, and the Lingam or Phallus that of Sheva*, And so peculiar are the 
effects of. this impure worship on the minds of the Hindoos, that they are disposed. 
to symbolize the objects of nature in a manner analagous to it. If a man digsa pond,. 
he considers it as a Yoni or emblem of female nature, and he consecrates it by fixing 
init a mast, decorated with a chaplet of flowers. ‘The sea, or well or cave, conveys a: 
similar type. A mountain, obelisk, or any thing conical excites the idea of the Lingam {.. 
Thus, in like manneras Christians spiritualize natural scenes for an edifying purpose, 
the Lindoos sensualize the objects of nature. : a a ee 

“"4.—Tt seems worth while to consider what was the ultimate object of Mr. Buller in 
‘addressing your Honourable Court, and through you, the Council of the Nation, on the: 
tites of Jaggernaut. It could not be merely to describe more accurately the circum-, 
stances of a Hindoo festival, or to offer an opinion respecting the sculptures on the 
‘Temple, for the satisfaction of the antiquary. Had these been his objects, I should 
not have been disposed to notice them. But his purpose seems to me to have been to 
‘exculpate the Hindoo worship from the charge of blood and impurity,-in. order that 
our Christian nation might feel itself justified ia leaving the Hindoo people as they are, 
involved ina baneful superstition. “ye & ; 


“3 Th regard to the charge of blood, the'severity immolations of females in Bengal 
in the months of May and June lust, just brought betore the’public, will be a sufficient 
answer. The same proportion of human life is supposed to be devoted to destruction 
in the same way, every current month. This is a horrid and painful recital to the feel- 
jngs of thenations! ‘The cry of such blood arising trom a. country placed under a 
‘Christian administration, cannot fail to enter the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.. 


. 6. “As to the impurity of the Hindoo worship, all the argument of Mr. Buller in 
pktenuation of it, is (without referrmg-at present to its obvious principle), that when 
che happened to be at Jaggernaut he did notsee any thing improper in the scene. - He 
‘admits indeed, that he might have heard the Cubbce, had he been near enough. But of 
‘what consequénce is it whether there be a cessation of indecency at times before 
“Europeans, at Jaggérnant, or not? If therc were even a complete cessation, what, 
“J would ask, is the occasional exhibition of indecency at a public festival, compared 
“to the common constant characteristic impure worship of the people? Is Mr. Buller 
*prepared to inform us that the worship of the Lingam has ceased?—or, that it has 
*been diminished in his time ?—or that he indulges the smallest hope that it ever will 
“be diminished ? Why then need he be at pains to make the Hindoos appear. a chaste 
* and decorous people inthe eycs of the English, when his own eyes must have witnessed 

Stheir impure worship, times without number? 
“7.—Every 


a 


- Besides these grand festivals, there are several 
“4 others, such as the Shiva Rutri er the Night of 
“Shiva, oa which ‘the Phallophoria ceremonies 
«that relate to the worship of the Lingan, are 
4+ celebrated, - On tliis occasion al! the inhabitants 

“as of hoch ‘sexes “hasten iv great numbers to the 
“ ‘Temple of Shiva or Maha deva, remain there, 
“the whvle night, sing all sorts of indecent songs 
“in Lonour of the Lingam, go a hundred times 


“in solemn’ pracession around the *temple, or 
** around the tree, under which a Lingam is placed, 
“ and carry about with them at the same time, a 
“ wooden tepresentation of the Lingam, amidst 
dancing and singing”, Paolino. p. 361.. 

* Sonnerat, vol. 2. p. 279. ‘ 


+ Moor’s Hindoo Pantheon, p. 379. 
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7.—Every mar who has studied the genius of the Hindoo superstition, knows, that 
the contemplation of indecent emblems, from early youth, is a fountain of licentious- 


Ress to the people. 


The prostitution of the. heart to sensual images in the daily 


worship, is the deep, copious, prolific source of general impurity of heart, and 


indectncy of speech and action. 
y H 


With such an ordinance of worslip, prescribed 


from iniancy, cau we betieve it possible that any people should consider lasciviousness 


asa sin against God? 


They might, indeed, consider it as a sin against public 


reputation, aud against political principle ; for the policy of the rudest nations will 


restrain community of vice. 


Bat that the Hiridoos in general account lasciviousness 


a sia against God, is what, I think, the boldest advocate fer their religion will nut 


venture to affirm *, 


:§.—Let our Christiay nation then behold the greater part of the Lindoo people, a 
hundred millioa at least of our fellow creatures falling prostrate before a black stone,. 
and that black stone an indecent emblem! Let us imagine the feruales decorating it, 
according to their constant custom, with flowers! Let us contemplate the probable 
effects (without. any specific relation) of sucha worship on the general morals of 
the people; und tien let us deny to India the instruction of Christianity, if we 


can. : 


y.—One argument urged sometimes by the European defenders of the Phallic 
worship is, that young persons do not understand the emblems, as they are not 


exhibited entirely in the natural form. 


But where is the sense of supposing a person 


worshipping emblems which he does not understand? One should think, that the 
very first business of the Brahmins would be to make the pubescent youth under 
stand them ; besides, it is not admitted, that the people pronounce at their festivals, 
certain licentious sonys, which must soon explain the supposed mysteries. Admired - 
and familiar songs, consecrated by religion and ancient use ; ancient, they doubtless 
are, and bear a strict analogy to the Phallica Asinata f, the Phallic songs of Greece 


and Egypt. 


10.-—-But the grand apology of certain philosophers for the worship of the Lingwm, 


and its companion, has been, that they are merely symbols of the procreative power. 
of the Deity, and therefure that the worshippers may have very sublime conceptions, : 


and cherish very pure thoughts, notwithstanding the presence of such objects. 


Ido 


not however believe, that there exists a philosopher among us, who will now seriously 
avow and defend the proposition, that the constant exhibition of sensual images will 
7 


not taint the purity of the youthful mindt. 


“-11,>-The only object which I can conceive Mr. Buller to have had in writing the 
letter which has been laid before Parliament is, thal, of insinuating that the Hindus - 
are not imbued by such impure principles as bas bcen asserted, and that therefore it 


need give us no pain to see them remain as they are. 


It becomes necessary there- 


fore, on the other ‘hand, to assert the truth, snd however painful it must be to the 
pure mind, to reveal the whole scene of the polluted worship of Bralima, in its © 
principle, essence, origin and practice. Let us only suppose (to bring this matter 
“home to our feelings), that the youth of both sexes in Great Britain were brought to 
-the Temple, and instructed to worship’ indecent symbols, and what must be the 
-effect on their moral habits; is it then to be regarded as either. decent or humane, 


°to labour to perpetuate this unseemly worship Of our fellow subjects in 


* “ Tt is probable, that the idea of obscenity 
“ was not originally attached to these symbols ; 
* and itis likely, that the inventors themselves 
“might not have foreseen the disorders which 
« this worship would occasion amongst mankind, 
« Profligacy easily embraces what flatters its pro- 
“ pensities, and ignorance follows blindly where- 
* ever example excites; it is therefore no wonder 
“ that a general corruption of manners should 
** ensue, encreasing in proportion as the distance 
“ of time involved the original meaning of the 
** symbol in darkness and oblivion; obscene mirth 
“became the principal feature of the popular 
“¢ superstition ; and was, even in aftertimes, ex- 
“* tended to and intermingled with gloomy rites 
“ and bloody sacrifices.” Asiat.. Res, vol. 8. p.55- 


India, by 
excluding ~ 


- t Cadree Acpara. uF 


¥" The Sacte of Siva, whose emblem is ‘the 
“ Phallus, is herself typitied by the female organ. 
“ ‘Lbis the Suctas worstip, some figuratively, others, 
“ LITERALLY.” In this last mentioned sect * (the 
« Sactus,) as in most others, there is a Tight handed « 
“* and deceut path, and a leit handed and indecent 
“ mode of worship: but the indecent worship of 
this sect is mest grossly so, and consists of un= 
“ bridied debauchery with wine and women’-—— 
“They require their wives to be naked when 
“uttending them at their devotions.” See Mr. 
Colebrook on the Religions Ceremonies of the 
Hindvos. As. Res, vol. 7. page 280 & 282. 
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excluding true religion ; or to endeavour to extenuate its'mbral turpitude in the face 
“of a nation professing the pure religion of Jesus Christ. 


12.—Mr. Buller has told us, shat he saw obscene sculptures on the walls of 
Jaggernaut ; but has not told us what he heard of the scenes within, Tad he wished 
to give the English nation a just idea of the worship of Brahma, there are two cir- 
cumstances of a fundamental character, in relation to that worship, which he would 
no doubt have mentioned in the outset; viz. 


First :—The band of courtesans retained for the service of the Temple. These form 
a part of the religious procession in the public streets on certain days, and are kept 
in every great Temple of Hindostan. From infancy they are prepared by education 
“and elegant accomplishments for public seduction. Now, these Priestesses form the 
. character of the worship, “ being consecrated,” says Sonnerat, “ to the honour of the 
-® Gods. They are the ministers of the Idol, and it is a part of their service 
“to sing hymns to his praise.” Is Mr. Buller then prepared to inform us, that this 
character of the worship is abolished, and that the courtesans at Jaggernaut do not 
‘receive the accustomed stipend presented, with other charges, for the sanction of the 
English Government; he knows that we might as well attempt to raze the Tower of 
Jaggernaut from its foundations, as attempt to remove this constituent part ot the 
Brahminical ritual. And thus it is throughout the extensive regions of the Hindoo 
idolatry; the ministration of the Priestesses being a natural fruit of tie worship 
of the Lingam. Does not this admitted fact alone set the question at rest, respecting 
the character of the worship in question? In regard, however, to its moral effects 
(for that after all is the main object to be considered), let us only suppose, that the 
- youth of Great Britain of both sexes were accustomed to worship at the altar, in 
company with a band of impure females invested with a sacred character, and then 
to witiess the songs and dances of those females in the same place, what would be 
the character of the people of this country in a few years? 


Second :—In iny printed account of the transactions at Jaggernaut, I wished 
to state merely what I mysclf saw; and therefore, as I was not within the Temple, 
I have not thought fit to mention what I heard. But Mr. Buller having resided for 
some time at the place, and having held while there a high official station, inust have 
thad various opportunities of obtaining satisfactory information as to the character of 
- ‘the scenes within the Temple, particularly at certain festivals; and under such cir- 
‘cumstances, he might have stated what he had heard to the public with perfect 
‘confidence. Is all then, according to Mr. Buller’s information and belief—pure ; is 
all decorous within..the Temple? And, if it be not, what signifies it, whether at 
certain “festivals, the ministcring Priest used unseemly attitudes in the presence of 
the European superintendent, of not? If there actually be impurity “ within,” in 
the sacred place—in the recess of sanctity, how can a vindication of Jaggernaut 
~“wgemove this corner stone from Brahma’s Temple ? 
1 would not impute a bad motive to those Asiatic Gentlemen who maintain a 
‘different opinion fromi:me on these subjects. Much allowance is to be made for the 
effects. of an imperfect education previously to leaving England, and for the constitu- 
tional habits which grow upon men by long intercourse with Indian scenes, and which, 
in some instances; have changed the very principles and character ;_ but I apprehend, 
that those who labour to- extenuate the atrocities of the Hindoo idolatry, may be 
‘justly charged’ with two most serious delinquencies; first, by defending and con- 
firming a sanguinary and obscene superstition, they are in effect, guilty of the utmost 
cruelty towards whole nations of men; and secondly, they are guilty of a 
culpable indifference to the truth and excellency of the Christian religion. 





I have the honour to be, 
; Honourable Sirs, 
Kirby Hall, Borobridge, Your obedient Servant, 
8th June 1813. (Signed) C. BUCHANAN. 





(Fast India Affairs.) 
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1. Resolved, 
"PCHAT itis the Opinion of this Committee, That it is expedient that all the: 
privileges, authorities, and immunities, granted to the United Company of 
Merchants trading to the East Indies, by virtue of any Act or Acts of Parlia- 
ment now iu force, and all rules, regulations and clauses atlecting the same, shall 
continue and be in force for atime to be limited ; except as far as the same may 
hereinafter be modified and repealed. 


2. Resolved, That it is the Opinion of this Committee, That the existing 
Restraints respecting the commercial intercourse with China, shall be continued, 
and that the exclusive trade in Tea shall be preserved to the said Company for ° 
a time to be limited. 


3. Resolved, That it is the Opinion of this Committee, That, subject to the pro- 
visions contained in the preceding Resvlution, it shall ke lawful for any of His 
Majesty's subjects to export any goods, wares or merchandize, which can now, 
or may hereatter be legally exported from any port in the United Kine dongs 
any port within the limits of the Charter of the said Company, as hereinafter pro- 
vided; and that all ships navigated as cording to Law, proceeding from any port 
within the limits of the Conipany’s Charter, and being. provided with regular 
manifests from the last port of clearance, shail respectively be permitted to import 
any goods, wares or merchancize, the product and manufacture of any countries 
within the said limits, into any ports iu the United Kingdom which may be pro- 
vided with warehouses, together with wet docks or basins, or such other secu. 
rities as shall, in the judgment of the Commissioners of the Treasury in Great 
Britain and Ireland respectively, be fit and proper for the deposit and safe ens- 
tody of all such goods, wares and merchandize, as well as for the collection of all 
duties payable thereon, and shall have been so declared by the Orders of His 
Majesty:in Council in Great Britain, or by the Order of the Lord Lieutenant 
in Council in Ireland: Provided always, that copies of all such Orders in Council 
shall be laid before both Houses of Parliament in the Session next ensuing, 











Provided also, That no ship or vessel of less than 350 Tons, registered measure- 
ment, shall be permitted to clear out from any port in the United Kingdom, for 
any port or place within the limits aforesaid, or be admitted to eniry in any 
port of the United Kingdom, from aay place within those limits. 


Provided also, That no ship or vessel shall proceed to any place within the 
mits of the Company’s Charter, without a licence to be granted for that purpose ; 
‘and that no ship or vessel clearing out from any port within the United Kingdom, 
shalt procced to any port or place within the limits of the Company's Charter, 
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and under the government of the said Company, except to one of their principal 
settlements of Fort William, Fort St. George, Bombay, and Prince of Wales's 
Islands and that every ship so proceeding, shall be furnished with a licence for 
that purpesc from the Court of Directors. 


Provided always, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to prevent 
any ship or vessel from proceeding to any place within the limits aforesaid, under 
the especial authority of the Commissioners for the Affairs of India; but that all 
applications for licences'to proceed to any place, not being one of the principal 
settlements of the said Company, shall be made to the Court of Directors, who 
shall, within fourteen days from the date thereof, transmit the same to the Com- 
missioners forthe Aflairs of India, with any representation which the said Court 
may think proper to wake, upon the subject of such application; and that the 
said Court, if directed so to do, by the Commissioners for the Affairs of India, 
shall issue their licence or licences accordingly. 


Provided also, That no ship shall be permitted to clear out from any port of 
the United Kingdom for India, unless attested lists in duplicate shal have been 
delivered to the principal Officer of the Customs at the port of clearance, specify- 
ing tle number and description of all persons embarked on board of the said 
ship, and all anns Jaden therein; and that all persons proceeding upon such 
ships shall, upon their arrival in India, be subject to all the existing regulations 
of the local governments, and to all other rules and regulations that may here- 
after be established, with regard to the European subjects of His Majesty, 
resident in India. 


» Provided also, That upon any application made to the Court of Directors, by 
or on behalf of any person desirous of proceeding to India, the Court of Directors 
(unless they shall think fit to grant a licence for that purpose) shall transmit 
every such application, within the term of one month from the delivery thereof, 
to the Commissioners for the Affairs of India; who, if they shall see no objection 
thereto, may, and they are hereby authorized to direct that such person or 
persons should, at the special charge of him or them, be permitted to proceed to 
india; and that any such person or persous so desiring to proceed, shall be 
furnished with a certificate by the Court of Directors, according to such form as 
shall be prescribed by the said Commissioners, signifying that such person or, 
persons have so proceeded with the cognizance and under the sanction of the 
said Court of Directors; and that all such certificates shall be considered by the 
Governments in India as entitling such persons, while they shall properly con- 
duct, themselves, to countenance and protection in their several pursuits; subject 
xo all such provisions and restrictions as now are in force, or may hereafter be 
judged necessary with regard to persons residing in India ; provided always, 
“that the said Court shall be at liberty to offer such representations to the said 
Gémmissioners, respecting persons so applying for permission to reside in India, 
as they may at any time think proper. 


Provided also, That no such ship which shall have proceeded as aforesaid, shall 
be admitted to entry {n any port of the United Kingdom, without a regular 
manifest, duly certified, according to such regulations as may hereafter be 
enacted. 


Provided also, That no article manufactured of silk, hair, or cotton wool, or 
any mixture thereof, shall be entered or taker out of any warehouse, except for 
exportation, unless the same shall have been brought into the Port of London, 
aud deposited in the warehouses of the said United Company ; and that all such 
articles shall by them be exposed to public sale by auction, invorder to ascertain 
the duties payable thereupon; and in all other ports, aswell asthe Port of London, 
such articles, when entered and takcn ont for exportation, shall be charged 


according to their value, under the regulations legally applicable in other cases 
to duties payable ad valorem. : 


Provided also, That on the return of every ship from India, lists of her Crew, 
specifying the number and description of all persons embarked on board the 
said ship, and all arms laden therein, shall be delivered to an officer of the 
Customs at the first port at which she shall arrive, and shall be ‘by him trans- 
mitted to the Court of Directors, according to and subject to such provisions as 
may be made, with a view to the discovery of any British subject who may- 
have gone to or remained in India contrary to law. 
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-4. Resolved, That itis the Opinion of this Committee, That as long, as the 
Government of India shall be administered under the authority of the said Com- . 
pany, according to the provisions, limitations and regulations hereafter to be 
cnacted, the rents, revenues, and profits arising from the territorial acquisitions ° 
in India, shall, after defraying the expenses of collecting the same, with the 
sevefal charges and stipulated payments to which the revenues are subject, be 
applied and disposed of, according to the following order of preference :— 


In the first place, in defraying all the charges and expenses of raising and 
maintaining the forces, as well European as Native, artillery and marine, on the 
establishments in India, and of maintaining the forts and garrisons there, and 
providing warlike and naval stores. Secondly, in the payment of the interest 
accruing on the debts owing, or which may hereafter be incurred by the said 
Company in India. Thirdly, in defraying the civil and commercial establishments 
at the: sevcral settlements there, Fourthly, that the whole or any part of any 
surplus that may remain of the above described rents, revenues, and profits; 
after providing for the several appropriations, and defraying the several charges 
before mentioned, shall be applied to the provision of the Company’s investment’ 
in India, in remittances to China for the provision of investments there, or, 
towards the liquidation of debts in India, or such other purposes as the Court of. 
Directors, with the approbation of the Board of Commissioners, shall from time- 
to time direct, 


Provided always, That the appropriation aforesaid shall not extend, or be con- 
strued to extend, to prejudice or affect the undoubted Sovereignty of the Crown 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Treland, in and over the said terri- 
torial acquisitions; nor to preclude the said United Company from the enjoyment 
of, or claim to any rights of property they now have, orto which they may here- 
after be entitled, within the territories aforesaid. 


5+ desolved, That it is the Opinion of this Committee, That the receipts into the 
Company’s treasury in England, from the proceeds of the sales of their goods, and 
from the profits arising from private and privileged trade, or in any other manner, 
shall be applied and disposed of as follows:-—Virst, in payment of Bills of Exchange 
already accepted by the Company, as the same shall become due. Secondly, 
for the current payment ‘of debts (the principal of the bond debt in England 
always excepted) as well as interest, and the commercial charges and expenses 
of the said Company. Thirdly, in payment of a dividend of ten pounds per cent. 
on the present, or any future amount of the capital stock of the said Company ; 
also in the payment of a further dividend of ten shillings per cent. upon such 
capital stock, after the separate fund upon which the same was originally charged 
‘by the 124th clause of the 33d Geo. III. cap. 52, shall have been exhausted; 
the said payments respectively to be made half-yearly, Fourthly, in the reduc- 
‘tion of the principal of the debt in India, or of the bond debt at home, as- the 
‘Court of Directors, with the approbation of the Board of Commissioners, shall 
from time te time direct, 


6. Resolved, That it is the Opinion of this Committee, That when the prin- 
cipal of the debt, bearing intercst in India, shall have been reduced to the sum 
of ten millions of pounds sterling, calculated at the exchange of 25, the Bengal 
current rupee; 8s. the Madras pagoda; and 2s. 3d. the Lombay rupee ; and 
‘the bonded debt in England shall have been reduced to the sum of three millions 
of pounds sterling; then and thereafter the surplus proceeds which shall be 
found to arise from the revenues of India, and the profits upon the trade, after 
providing for the payments aforesaid, shall be applied to the more speedy repay- 
‘ment of the capital-of any public funds or sccurities which have been, or may be 
created for the use of the said ‘Company, the charges of which have been, or 
may be directed to be borne by the said Company, in virtue of any Act or Acts 
‘of Parliament; and that any further surplus that may arise shall be set a art, 
and from time to time paid into the receipt of His Majesty’s Exchequer, to be 
applied as Parliament shall direct, without any intercst to be paid to the Com- 
pany, in respect or for the use thereof; but nevertheless to be considered and 
declared as an effectual security to the said Company, for the capital stock of the 
said Company, and for the dividend of 10} per cent. per annum, in respéct 
thereof, not exceeding the sum of twelve millions of pounds sterling ; and that 
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of the excess of such payments, if any, beyond the said amount of twelve 
‘millions, one sixth part shail, from time to time, be reserved and retained by thé 


_'said Company for their own use and benefit, and the remaining five-sixths shall 


‘be deemed und declared the property of the Public, and at the disposal of 
Parliament, ; sare : 


Provided also, That if the Company's debts in India, after the same shall have 


“heen reduced to £.10,00c,900. sterling, shall be again increased beyond that 


amount, or if their bond debt in England, after the same shall bave been reduced 
‘to £.3,000,c00. shail be again increased beyond that sum, then, and so ofien 
as either of these cases shall happen, the surplus proceeds shall be appropriated 
‘to the reduction of such new debts respectively, until the debts in India shall be 
again reduced to £.10,000,000. sterling, and the bond debt in England to 
‘ £. 3,000,000. sterling. 


7. Resolved, That itis the Opinion of this Committee, That the said Company 
‘shall direct and order their books of account, at their several Presidencies and 
Settlements in India, at their Factory in China, at the Island of St. Helena, or 


~--elsewhere, and also in England, to be so kept and arranged; as that the same shall 


contain and exhibit the receipts, disbursements, debts and assets, appertaining 
to, or connected with, the territorial, political, and commercial branches of their 
affairs; and that the same shall be made up in such manner that the said books 
shall contain and exhibit the accounts of the territorial and political departments, 
separately and distinctly from such as. appertain to, or are connected with, the 
commercial branch of their affairs ; and that the arrangement of accounts, so to 


. ‘be made, shall be submitted to the approbation and sanction of the. Board of 


Commissioners for the Affairs of India: 


8. ‘Resolved, That. it is the Opinion of this Committee, That it is expedient 
‘hat ships built within the British territories in the East Indies, and employed 
in the commerce between India and the United Kingdom, should, during the 
present war, and for Eighteen months after the conclusion thereof, be permitted 
Ao import any goods, wares or merchandize, the produce or manufacture of any 
countries within thelimits of the East India Company’s Charter; except as aforesaid ; 
-or to export any goocs, wares or merchandize, from the United Kingdom to the 
.British Sctilements in the East Indies, or to any of the places within the said 


. Umits, in the same manner as ships British built, and duly registered as such; 


and that. after the expiration of the period above‘mentioned, the said India-built 
Ships should be liable to such other provisions as Parliament may from time to 
time enact, for the further increase and encouragement of shipping and navi- 
gation; and that effectual provision should be made, at the charge of the owners 
and commanders of such ships, for the maintenance, while in the United King- 
domi, of the Asiatic sailors employed in the navigation, and for the return of such 
sailors to their native country. 


g. Resolved, That it isthe Opinion of this Committee, That it is expedient to 
make provision for further limiting the granting of gratuities and pensions to 
officers, civiland military, or increasing the same, or creating any new establish- 
ments at home, in such manner as may effectually protect the funds of the said 
‘Company. 


10. Resolved, That itis the Opinion of this Committee, That all vacancies 
happening in the office of Governor General of Fort William in Bengal,. or of 
Governor of either of the Company’s Presidencies or Settlements of Fort St. George, 
or Bombay, or of Governor of the Fo:ts and Garrisons of Fort William, Fort 
St. George, or Bombay, or of Commander in Chief of all the Forces in India, or 
of any provincial Commander in’ Chief of the Forces there, shall continue to 
‘be filled up and supplied by the Court of Directors of the said United Company, 
subject, nevertheless, to the approbation of His Majesty, to be signified in writing 
under His Royal Sign Manual, countersigned by the President of the Board of 
Commissioners jor the Affairs of India. 


11. Resolved, That it is the Opinion of this Committee, That the number of 
Ijis Majesty’s troops in India to be in future maintained by the said Company, be 
limited ;.and that any augmentation of force exceeding the number so to be limited, _ 
shall, uuless employed at the express requisition of the said Company, be at the 
public charge, >” . 

. “42. Resolved, 
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12. Resolved, That it isthe Opinion of this Committee, That it is expedient 
‘that the Church Establishment in the British territories in the East Indiés, should 
be placed under the superintendence of a Bishop and three Archdeacons ; and 


that adequate provision‘should be made, from the territorial revenues of India, 
for their-maintenance. 


13. Resolved, That it is the Opinion of this Committee, That it is the duty of 
this Country, to:premote the interest and happiness of the native inhabitants of 
the British dominions in India, and that such measures ought to be adopted, as 
may tend to the introduction among them of useful knowledge, and of religious 
aud moral improvement. ‘That. in the furtherance of the above objects, suffi- 
cient facilities-shall be afforded by law, to persons desirous of going to.and 
remaining in India for the purpose ef accomplishing those benevolent designs: 

Provided always, That the.authority of the local Governments respecting the 
‘intercourse of Europeans with the interior of the country, be preserved ; and that 
‘the principles of ‘the British Government, on which the natives of India have 
hitherto relied for the free exercise of their religion, be inviolably maintained. ,. 


14. Resolved, That it isthe Opinion of this Committee, That it is expedient 
‘that the statutes ‘and regulations framed, or to be framed by the Court of Di- 
rectors, for the good government of the College established’ by the East. India 
‘Company, in ‘the County of Hertford, and of the Military Scminary of the said 
‘Company, in the Gounty-of Kent, as well asthe establishment of offices con- 
nected therewith, or the appointment of persons to fill such offices, be subject 
sto the controul and regulation of the Commissioners for the Affairs of India; 
cand that the pewer and authority of the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs ' 
sof India shall be construed to extend to the issuing or senting orders or in- 
‘structions to the Court of Directors, for the purpose of their being transmitted to 

‘ India, respecting the rules and regulations and estab'ishments of the respective 
Colleges at:Catcutta and Fort St. George, or any other Seminaries which may be 
shereatter established under the authority of the local Governments. j 


‘Provided always, That no Writer shall be appointed into the Service of the 
ssaid Company,.at any of the Presidencies of Fort William, Fort St. George, 
cand Bombay,. who shall not have received a Course of Instruction atthe. said.- 
. College.of Hertfard, , 


a 
gg June 1818. 
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TO THR 


Honourable The COMMONS of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Treiand, 


in Parliament assembled. 


THE 


EIGHTH REPORT of the Commissioners appointed 
under an Agreement, concluded on the 10" July 1805, between 
The East Inp1a Company and The Private Creprrors of the 
late Nanons of The Carnatic, 


N Obedience to the 46" of the Kive, cap. 133. §. 9.; which directs 
the Commissioners in England, within twenty-one days after the 
commenceinent of the next and every subsequent Session of Parliament, 
to present td both Houses of Parliament, “ A List of all the Claims which 
“ have been or shall be preferred to them or to the Commissioners in India 
* from time to time, and also a List of such Claims as from time to time shall 
« have been decided upon, either provisionally or absolutely, by the said 
* Commissioners, with the grounds of their decision thereon 3” —We present 
to this Honourable House, A Lis of all ‘the Craims which have becn 
preferred ‘since the date.of our last Report, by Persons who describe them- 
selves to be Creditors of the late Nabobs Wantagsan and Ompur ur 
Onran, or of the late Ameer uL Omran, and have become Parties to 


the Deed of Agreement with the East India Company. 


LIS 


Absolute 
Adjudications 
in favour of 
Claimants, 


N° 219. 


CLAIM 
N°117 in the London 
Gazette of the 13 
September 1806, and 
N° Se in the First Re- 
port to Parliament. 
Lacia Cary Grat- 
fan, Carolina 
Cary Grattan, 
end Lranecs Cary 
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LIST (in continuation) of CLAIMS preferred to the Commissiopers, in 
England and in India, for investigating The DEBTS of the late Nazons 
of The Carnatic, by Parties who have executed the Deed of Agreement 
with The Easr Inpra Company. : ; 








AMOUNT Aggregate * 
: of AMOUNT 
: : The Principal of 
No. a CLAIMS. . of The Principal and 
. The Claitns, Interest, 
in the Coia specified.| in Sterling Money. 
The following Ciarms were published in the Gazette S.Peg? FL C. Lo a da 


of the ot & 13% September 1806: 


1815 | John Tulloh, Esquire, surviving ‘Executor of the late 
Captain Henry Buck Bowles;—Debt of the _Nabob 
Wallajah, 1%t June 1780, for arrears of pay, batta, &c. 


Principal = - - = - - - * 1,172 23 44 1,275 10 10 
1816] John Tulluh, Esquire, one of. the Executors of. the late 

Lieutenant Peter Bonnevaux ;~—Boad of Omdut e}Omrah, ‘ 

2ot November 1777, for money lent - + =) 7,000 © Of 8463 18 5 
: : as claimed hefore 
1817] John Tulloh, Esquire, one of the Executors of the late the Commissigners in 

General George Campbell ;—Bond of the-Nabob Omdat : Tadia, 


ul Omrah, 1% December 1796, for money lent: upon 
which Bond, Pagodas 2,895 have been received on ; 
account of interest - - - - - 3 -} 10,000 0 0 4,332 19 oO 


The following Claim. of Duttajee Row, Assignee of Roya 
Reddy Row ;—Balauce of an Account of the Nabob 
Omdyt ul Omrah, for money advariced, was noticed. in 
the Gazette of November 4% 2806, but not hitherto . 
included in any of our Reports to Parliament - | - | 87,703 23 20] 40,295 3 6 


ed 


Tur Aggregate Sterling Amount of Ciarms, specified in ZL. s. d, 
the List formerly presented to This Honourable House, 
and in this Continuation of it, as nearly as can be? 29;5% 
calculated from. the imperfect manner in which many of} — 
the Claims are stated, is - - - - - - 








———=_—_—_ 





HAVING decided absolutely on many Claims since the date of our last 
Report, we conceive that the most proper manner of obeying the Act of Parliament, 


¢ 


which requires tts to state the grounds of every such decision, is to lay before This. 


Honourable House, copies or abstracts of the Awards which we have made. 


ABSOLUTE ADJUDICATIONS in favour of CLAIMANTS. 
CLAIM N° 52 in our First Report. 


TO all to whom these Presents shall come: We Benjamin Hobhouse of Whitton Park 
in the County of Middlesex, and Charles Grant Junior of Lincoin’s-inn in the said County 
of Middlesex, beg two of the Commissioners and Referees acting in England for the 
time being, undera certain Deed indented and bearing date the tenth day of July one 
thousand eight hundred and five, “ between the United Company of Merchants of England 
trading to the East Indies of the one part, and the several Persons whose hands and seals 
are thereto sct and affixed, and who respectively are or claim to be Creditors of his High- 
ness the Nabob Wallah Jah, formerly Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic in the East 
Indies, and now deceased, and of his Highness the Rabob Omdut ul Omrah, late Nabobr 
of Arcot and of the Carnatic, eldest son and successor of bisygaid Highness the Nabob 

Wallah 
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Wallah Jah, and now also deceased, and of his Highness the Ameer ul Omrah, the-second Ab. olfite « 
son of his said Highness the Nabob Wallah Jab, and now also deceased, or of some or ope — Adjudications 
of them ‘the said several Nabobs, and the said Ameer ot the other part ;” Send Greeting: in favour of 
Whereas Lucia Cary Grattan, Carolina Cary Grattan, and Frances Cary Grattan of Claimants. 


Hertingfordbury in the County of Herts, daushters and administratrixes; with the will HH 
annexed of the late Colonel John Giattan, formerly Quarter Master General of His Grattan,” daugh- 
Majesty's Forces in India, have by their attorney Charles Binny of. Howland-street, Fitzroy- ters and adminise 
square,.in the County of Middlesex, executed the aforesaid Indentare, and have thereby tratrixes, with the 
submitted themselves, their ‘heirs, executors, and administraters, to the judgment, award, will annexed, of. 
*rder and determination of the Commissioners under the aforesaid Indenture, in all things the late Cofosed 
whatsoever relating to the several Clains made hy them under the said Indenture: And John Gratian. 
whereas the said Lucia Cary Grattan, Carolina Cary Grattan, and Frances Cary Grattan, as 
administratrixes aforesaid, hive by their said attorney Charles Binny, executed certain 
Articles-of Agreement, bearing date the first day of September in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and four, between several persons describing themselves as 
Creditors of the late Nabubs ef the Carnatic, of the first part ; John Fordyce of Whitebal} 
in the County of Middlesex since deecased, of the second part; and the persons therein 
named as Trustecs, of the third part; aud have thereby transterred and assigned over ta the 
said John Fordyce one-fortieth part of every debt or sam of money owing to thein from 
their Highnesses the late Nabobs of Arcot or the Ameer ul Omrah, or from any one of 
them, and of the interest to accrue thereon ; the said one-fortieth part to be taken upon 
the sum at which the principal and interest of the said debt shali be liquidated or made 
up, and have further transferred and assigned over to the said Trustees one other fortieth 
_ part of every debt or sum of money owing to them from their Highnesses the late Nabobs 
of Arcot or the Ameer al Omrah, or from any one of them, and of. the Interest to-accrue 
thereon ; the said one other fortieth part to be taken upon the sum at which the principal and 
interest of the said debt sbould be liquidated or made up, to receive and hold the said 
onc-fortieth part so thereby to them assigned upon the Trusts in the said Articles of Agree- 
ment mentioned and set’ forth: And whereas the said John Fordyce did execute the said 
Articles of Agreement of’ the first day of September in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and four, and did also execute the aforesaid Indenture of the tenth day of - 
July in the year of our Lord ove thousand eight hundred and five: And whereas Chatles 
. Binny, George Moubray, and Valentine Conolly, being the remaining surviving Trustees 
“who have executed the said Articles of Agreement, have also executed the aforesaid 
Indenture of the tenth day of July in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and five, and have thereby submitted themselves, their heirs, executors, and administrators, 
to the judgment, award; order and determination of the Commissioners under the said 
Indenture, in all things whatsoever relating to the several Claims made by thei under the 
said Indenture: Now know ye, That we the said Benjamin Hobhouse and Charles Grant 
* having taken into consideration a Claim made by the said Lacia Cary Grattan, Carolina 
Cary Cie, and Frances. Cary Grattan, under the description of the heirs of the said 
_ Colonel John Grattan, upon his Highness the Nabob Wallajal, for the principal sum of 
7 $. 








four thousand. Star Pagodas (4,000.) which with interest at the rate of six per cent, 
per annum, is stated to amount, on the fifteenth day of May, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand cight hundyed and four, to the aggregate sum of us pe eat three hundred and 
re . Ps. ; 
thirteen Pagodas thirteen Fanams and s ty-eight Cash (6,513. 13. 68.) or two thousand 
five hundred and twenty-five Pounds six Shillings and sixpénce sterling (£. 2,525. 6s. 6d.): 
And having also taken Into consideration a Claim subsequently made instead of the before- 
recited Claim by the said Lucia € ‘ary Grattan, Carolina Cary Grattan, and Frances Cary 
S. Ps. 
Grattan, for the principal sum of nine thousand Stir Pagodas (0,000.) with interest thereon : 
And having taken into consideration a Claim made by the said Joha Vordyce as assigned 
aforesaid, for the one-fortieth part of the debt which might appear to be due and owing 
from the said Nabob Wallajah to the said Lucia Cary Grattan,. Carolina Cary Grattan, and 
Frances Cary Grattan: And having also taken into consideration a Claim made by certain 
of the Trustees named in the said Articles of Agrcement -of the first day of September in 
the year of our Lord oue thousand eight handyed and four, for themselves and others as 
assignees aforesaid, for. the other fortieth part of the debt which might appear to be due 
and owing from the said Nabob Wallajah to the said Lucia Cary Gratian, Carolina Cary 
Grattan, and Franees Cary Grattan; and having duly investigated ibe said Claims according 
to the covenants, ‘provisions, and directions of the aforesaid Indenture; do find, That the 
said Colonel John Grattan died in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
Hinety-one, and that subsequently to his death repeated applications were made to the said 
Nabob Wallajah, by the.representatixes of the said Coloned Grattin, and also by Sir George 
. 3. Ps. 
Leith, for payment of the-sum of nine thousand Star Pagodas (9,000.) as duc to the Estate 
of the said Colonel Grattan, for services rendered by him to his said Highness: And we do far- 
ther find, That the said Sir George Leith afterwards accepted, in behulf of the representatives 
of the said Colonel Grattan, a bond fiom the said Nabob Wailajah, for tour thousarid hve 






Ps. 
hundred Pagodas (4,500.) bearing date the twenty-ninth Suffer, twelve hundred and nine of 
the Hegyra, corresponding with the twenty-fitth day of Septeimber, in the year of our Lord 
Be > Xxx : one 
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one thousand seven hundred and ninety-four, and cenditioning that the said sum of four 
. s. 


Ps, 
thousand five hundred Pagodas (4,400.) should be paid by nine monthly instalincnts from 
the end of. December in the year of oar Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety-four, 
to Messieurs Colt and Baker, attoruies of the said Sir George Leith: And we do further find, 
That the said condition in the said Bond was not fulfilled, no instalment or part of instal- 
ment having been paid: And we do further find, that the said Colonel John Grattan was 
appointed Dy the Nabob Wallajah to be his confidential agent at a salary of Sve hundred 
ss 


Pagodas (500.) per month, in the month of February, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-four, and continued in the service of his 
said Highness till the first day of April, in the year of our, Lord one thousand seven 
hundred’ and eighty-cight: And we do further find, ‘That on the first day of April 
in the year of our Lerd one thousand seven hundred and eighty-cigut, there was 


owing to the said Colonel John Grattan from the said Nabob, the sum of ninc thousand 
S. Ps. 


Star Pagodas (9,000.) for arrears of Pay and Allowances, justly due for services bona fide 
rendered by hin to the said Nabob Watlajah ; and that the said Colonel John Grattan was 
not in the employ of the United East India Company when he entered into or while he was 
employed in the service of the said Nabob: And we do further find, That the aggregate 
sum due to the representatives of the said Colonel John Grattan from the representatives of 
the said Nabob Wallajah, on the fifteenth day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand 


eight hundred and four, amounted to seventeen thousand seven hundred and five Pagodas 
Ps, F.C. 


four Fanams and one Cash (17,705. 4. 1.) or seven thousand and eighty-two Pounds and 
ten-pence sterling (£.7,082. os. 10d.): And we, the said Benjamin Hobhouse and Charles 
Grant, do hereby Award and Adjudge, That upon the fifteenth ‘day of May in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, the sum of seventecn thousand seven 
i Ps. F.C. 
hundred and five Pagodas four Fanams and ong Cash (17,705. 4. 1.) or seven thousand 
and eighty-two Pounds. and ten-pence sterling (£.7,082. os. 10d.) was and still is justl 
due and owing froin the representatives of his said Highness the Nabob Wallajah, to the 
representatives of the said Colonel John Grattan: And we do further Award and Order, 
That the said debt, being a debt contracted for arrears of Pay and Allowances, is and shall 
be comprized in the First Class of Debts under the said Indenture: And we do further 
Award and Adjudge, That the sum of sixteen thousand eight mastes and nineteen 
ca : P. BC. 
Pagodas thirty-five Fanams and twenty-five Cash (16,819. 35. 25) or six thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-seven’ Pounds. eighteen Shiliings. and ten-pence sterling. 
(£.6,727. 18s. 10d.) being a portion of the-said’ debt, is due and owing to the-said Lucia 
Cary Grattan, Carolina Cary Grattan, and Trances Cary Gratian, as administratrixes afore- 
said; and that the said Lucia Cary Grattan, Carolina Cary Grattan, and Frances Cary. 
Grattan, have and shall have right to participate to the amount of the said sum of sixteen 
thousand eight hundred and nincteen Pagodas thirty-five Manams and twenty-five Cash 
P.O G. 
(16,819. 35. 25-) or six thousand seven hundred and twenty-seven Pounds eighteen 
Shillings and ten-pence sterling (£.6,727. 18s. 10d.) in the fund provided by the afore- 
said Indenture, for satisfaction of the private debts of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic: 
And we do further Award and Adjudge, That the sun of four hundred and forty-two, Pagodas 
Ps. FBOOC. : 
twenty-six Fanams and twenty-eight Cash (442. 26. 28.) or one hundred and seventy- 
seven Pounds and one Shilling sterling (£.177. is. od.) being a further portion of the said 
debt, is due and owing to James Kiug of Tavistock Place in the County of Middlesex, 
one of the executors named in the will of the said John Fordyce, and that the said James 
King hath and shall have right to participate to the amount of the said sum of four 
a ee ae = 
hundred and forty-two Pagodas twenty-six Fanains and twenty-eight Cash (442. 26. 28.) 
or one hundred and seventy-seven Pounds and one Shilling steriing (£.177. 18. od.) in the 
fand provided by the aforesaid Indenture for satisfaction of the private debts of the late 
Nabobs of the Carnatic ; and that the sum of four hundred and forty-two Pagodas twenty- 
. Ve FC 
six Fanams and twenty-eight Cash (442. 26. 28.) or one livudred and seven'y-seven 
Pounds and one Shilling sterling (€..177- 18. od.) being the remainder of the said debt, 
is due and owing to the said Charles Hinny, George Moubray, and Valentine Conoliy ; and 
that the said Charles Kinny, George Moubray, and Vaieutine Conolly, have and shali have 
right to participate to the amount of the said sun of. four. hundred and forty-two Pagedas 
, i Pao OG. : 
twenty-six Fanams and twenty-eight Cash (442. 26. 28.) or one hundred. and seventy 
seven Pounds and one Shilling sterting (2.177. 18. od.) in the fund provided by the afore- 
said Indenture, for satisfaction ef the private debts of the Jate Nubobs of the Carnatic: 
And we do further Award and Adjudge, That all the property and revenues of the said - 
Nabob Wallajah and his successors or representatives are and ‘shall. be for ever acquitted 
and discharged from ail Ctaim whatsoever in respect.cf the said dernand at the instanec of. 
the said Lucia Cary Grattan, Carolina Cary Grattan, and Frances Cary Grattan, or of any 
other person or persons whatsoever :, And we do further Award‘and Order, That the Bond. 
aforesaid shall be cancelled and delivered up to the Court of Directors of the said United 
o East 
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East India Company. In Witness whereof we the said Benjamin Hobhouse and Charles 
Grant, have hereunto set our hands, the twenty-seventh day of Janumy in the year of Gur 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and twelve, : 


Signed (being first duly stamped) “ BENJAMIN HOBHOUSE, 
in the presence ot, (Signed) 4 CfiA. GRANT junior. 
(Signed) Jn? Parkhouse. . 
“« 


CLAIM N* 1 & 2 of N°135 in our First Report. 


TO all to whom these Presents shall come : We, Benjamin Hobhouse of Whitton Park 
an the County of Middlesex, Thomas Cockburn of Ham pstead in the said County of 
Middlesex, and Charles Grant junior of Liacoln’s-fan in the said County of Middicsex, 
being the Commissioners and Referees acting in England for the time being, under a certain 
Deed indented and bearing date the tenth day of July one thousand cight hundred and five, 
““ between the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, of the 
one part; and the several Persons whose hands and seals are thereto set and aidixed, and who 
yespectively ace or claim to be Creditors of his Highness the Nabob Wallah dah, formerly 
Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic in the East Indies, and now deceased, and of his 
Highness the Nabob Omdut ul Omrah, late Nabob of Arcot and of’ the Carnatic, eldest son 
and successor of his said Highness the Nabob Walluh Jah, and now alsu decexsed, und 
of his Highness the Ameer ul Omrah, the second son of his said Highness the Nabob 
Wallah Jah, and now also deceascd, or of some ot one of thei the said severai Nabobs 
and the said Ameer, of the other part ;” Send Greeting: Wherczs Nathaniel Willian 
Wraxall of London, hath by his Attorney John.Fordyce of Whitehall in the County of 
‘Middlesex, since deceased, executed the aforesaid Indenture, and hath thereby submitted 
himself, bis heirs, executors and administrators, to the judgment, award, order and deter- 
mination of the Commissioners under the aforesaid Indenture, in ali things whatsoever 
relating tv the several Claims made by him under the said Indenture: And wheres the 
said Nathanicl William Wraxall hath executed certain Articles of Agreement beating date 
the third day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand cight hundred, between several 
Persons describing themselves as Creditors of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic, of the first 
part; the said John Fordyce, of the second part; and the Persons therein named as Trostees 
of the third part; and hath thereby transferred and assigned over to the suid Trustees one- 
twentieth part of every debt or sum. of money owing to him from their Highnesses the 
late Nabobs of Arcot, or the Amecr ul Omrah, or from any one of them, and of the interest 
to accrue thereon, the said one-twentieth part to be taken upou the sum at which the prin- 
cipal and interest of the said debt shall be liquidated or made up, to receive and hold the 
said one-twenticth part so.thereby to them assigned, upon the trusts in the said articles of 
Agreement mentioned and set forth: And whereas George Moubray, Charles Binay, and 
ValentineConolly,being the remaining surviving Trustees who have executed the said Articles 
of Agreement, liave also executed the aforesaid Indenture of the tenth day of July in the 
year of our Lord ane thousand cight hundred and five, and have thereby submitted them- 
‘selves, their heirs, execators and admini ators, to the judgment, aan order and deter- 
mination of the Commissioncrs under the said Indenture, in all things whatsoever relating 
to the several Claims made by them under the said Indenture: Now know ye, That we the 
aaid Benjamin Hobhouse, 'Thouras Cockburn, atid Charles Grant, having taken into con- 
sideration two Claims made by the said Nathaniel William Wraxall, one upon the Nabob 

Ds; 






























‘se 

Wallajah for the principal sum of sixteen thousand Pagodas (16,000), which with the arreays 
of intcrest alleged to be duc thercon, is stated to amount on the fiftecnth day of May in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four to the aggregate suin of thirty- 

Ee Ps. . : 
one thousand nine hundred and sixty pagodas (31,980.) or twelve thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-four Pounds sterling (£. 12,784.) the other upon Omdut ul Omrah for tie principal sum 

Ps. : 
of forty-four thousand pagodas (44,000) which with the arrears of interest alleged to be due 
thereon is stated to amount on the fifteenth day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and four, to the aggregate sun of fifty-eight thousand one hundred ind ninety 
Ps. . 
Pagodas (58,1g0) or twenty-three thousand two hundred and seventy-six Pounds sterlin, 
(£. 23,276.) which two sums make the aggregate amount claimed by the said Nathaniel 
: é ; Ps. 

William Wraxall, to be ninety thousand one bundred and fifty Pagodas (q0,150) or thirty- 





six thousand. and sixty Pounds sterling (£2. 36,060.): And having also taken into con- 
sideration a Claim made by certain of the Trustees named in the said articles of Agree- 
ment. of the third day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand cight hundred, fer 
themselves and others, as assignees aforesaid, for the one-twenticth part as aforesaid of 
the sum claimed as aforesaid by the said Nathaniel Williau Wraxall, and having duly 
investigated the’said Claims according to_the covenants, provisions and directions of ibe 
aforesaid Indenture, Do find, That the said Nathaniel Willian Wravyall was appointed by his 
Highness the Nabob Wallajah to be his Minister in England, in conjunction with Mr. James 
Macpherson, and that he is entitled to remuneration for services bond fide rendered to his 
- Ps. 

Highness for a period of four years, at the rate of four thousand pagodas (4,000) per 
agua: And awedo further find, That on the fifteenth day of May in the year of our Lord 

_ one 





Claimants. 
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one thousand eight hundred and four, there was due to the said Nathanicl Wiliam 


Wraxall on this account, with interest at six per cent. pcr anutm, the sum of thirty-one 
: Ps. FG. 


thousand seven hundred and fifteen Pagodas two Fanamsand sixty-nine Cash (31,715. 2. 69.): 
And we do further find. that the said Nathaniel William Wraxall was subsequently appointed 
by his Highness Omdut ul Omrah to be his Agent in England, and that-he did bona fide 
serve his Highness in that capacity from the twenticth day of September in the year of 
our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty-eight, to the 26th day ofeMay in the 
year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety : And we do farther find, That 
tor the said services he is entitled to remuneration at the rate of two thousand Pagodas 
Ps. 5 
-(2,000.) per annum for the period aforesaid ; and that on the fifteenth day of May in the 
year'of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four there was due to the said Nathaniel 


William Wraxail on this account, with. interest at six per cent. per annum, the sum of six 
Pss FOG. 
thousand one hundred and eighty-four Pagodas sixteen Fanams and one Cash (6,184. 16.1.): 
And we-the said Benjamin Hebhouse, Thomas Cockburn, and Charles Grant, do hereby 
Award and Adjadge, that upon the 15th day of May in the year of our Lord one ticusand 
eight hundred and four, the sum of thirty-one thousand seven bundred and fifteen Pagodas 
Po” Od GC: 
two Fanams and sixty-nine Cash (31,715 2. 69) and no mores was justly duc and owing 
fron the representatives of the said Nabob Wallajah to the said Nathanicl William 
Wraxall, and that the sum of six thousand one hundred. avid eighty-four Pagodas staiven 
Ps. F. CG. ‘ 
Fanams and one Cash (6,184. 16. 1.) and no more, was justly due and owing on the day and 
date aforesaid from the representatives of his said Highness: Oindut ul Omrah te tic said 
Nathaniel William Wraxall, which two suins aforesaid make an aggregate sum of thirty- 
seven thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine Pagodas eighteen Fanams and seventy Cash 
Ps. F.C. . 
(37,899. 18. 70.) or fifteen thousand. one hundred and fifty-nine Pounds fifteen Shillings 
and eight-pence sterling (£.15,t59. 158. 8d.) due as aforesaid on the day and date atore- 
said, to the said Nathaniel’ William Wraxall; And we do further Award and Order, That 
the said debt being a debt contracted for Civil Pay and Allowances, is and shall be comprised 
in the first class of debts under the said Indenture: And we do further award and adjudge, 
that the sumof thirty-six thousand and four Pagodas twenty Fanams and two Cash 
Ps. FOC. 
(36,004. 20. 2.) or fourteen thousand four hundred and one Pounds fifteen Shillings and 


ten-pence cee (£.14,401. 158. 10d.) being a portion of the said debt, is due and 

owing to the said Nathaniel William W raxall, and that the said Nathaniel William Wraxall 

hath and ‘shalt have right to participate to the amount of me: ar sum of thirty-six thousand 
: Sy . & 

and four Pagodas twenty Fanams and two Cash (36,004. 20. 2.) or fourtcen thousand four 

bandred and one Pounds fifteen Shillings and ten-pence sterling (£. 14,401. 158. 10d.) in 

the fund provided by the aforesaid Indenture, for satisfaction of the private debts of the 


late Nabobs of the Carnatic, and that the sum of one thousand fight hundred and ninety- 
P.O. OG." 


four Pagodas forty Fanams and sixty-cight Cash (1,804. 40. 68.) or scven hundred and 
fifty-seven Pounds nineteen Shillings and ten-pence sterling (.£.757- 19s. 10d.) being the 
remainder of the said debt, is due and owing to the said George Moubray, Charles Biuny, 
and Valentine Conolly as assignees as aforesaid, and that the said George Moubray, Charles * 
Binny, and Valentine Conolly have and shall have right to participate to the amount of the 
said sum of one thousand eight bundred and ninety-four Pagodas forty Fanams and sixty- 
Ps. OF. OC. : 
eight Cash (1,894. 40. 68.) or seven hundred and fifty-seven Pounds nineteen Shillings and 
ten-pence sterling (£.757- 198. 10d.) in the fund provided by the aforesaid Indenture, for 
satisfaction of the private debts of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic: And we do further 
Award and Adjudge, That all the property and revenucs of the said Nabobs Wallajah and 
Omdut ul Omrah, and their successors or representatives are and shall be for ever acquitted 
and discharged from al! Claim whatsoever, in respect ef the said debts claimed at the 
instance of the said Nathaniel William Wraxallor of any other person or persons what- 
soever. In witness whereof we the said Benjamin Hobhouse, Thomas Cockburn, and 
Charles Grant, have hereunto s¢t our hands the tenth day of February in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and twelve. 
BENJAMIN HOBHOUSE, 


Signed (being first duly stamped) (Signed) iH. COCKBURN. 
in the presence of ‘ CHA. GRANT junior. 
(Signed) — Gee. Parkhouse. 


CLAIM N° 20 in our First Report. 


TO all to whom these Presents shall come: We, Benjamin Hobhouse of Whitton Park 
in the County of Middlesex, Thomas Cockburn of Hampstead _in the said County of Mid- 
dlesex, and Charles Grant junior of Lincoln’s-fan in the said County of Middlesex, being 
the Commissioners and Keterees acting in England for the time being tinder a certain Deed, 
indented and bearing date the 1oth day of July one thousand cight hundred’ and five, 

aaa “ between 
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“ between the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East hidies, ofthe 
ene part ; and the several Persons whose hands and seals are thereto sct and affixed, and who 
vespectively are or claim to be Creditors of his Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, formerly 
Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic in the East Indies, and now deceased, and of his High- 
ness the Nabob Omdut ul Omrab, late -Nabeb of Arcot and of the Carnatic, eldest son and 
successor of his said Highness the Nabob Waliah Jab, and now also deceased, and of his 
Highness the Ameer ul Omrah, the second son of his said Highness the Nabob Wallab Jab, 
and now also deceased, or of some or one of them the said several Nabobs, and the said Ameer, 
of the other part ;” Send Greeting: Whereas Helen Burrington of Fitzroy Place London, 
Executrix of the late Colonel George Burrington formerly of Madras in the East Indics, 
hath executed the aforesaid Indenture, and. hath thereby submitted herself, her heirs, 
executors and administrators, to. the judgment, award, order and determination of the 
Commissioners under the aforesaid Indenture. in all things whatsoever relating to the several 
Claims made by her under the said Indenture: And whereas the said Helen Burrington as 
Executrix aforesaid, hath excented certain articles of agrecment bezring date the third day of 
May in the year of owr Lord ‘one thousand seven hundred and ninety-six, between several 
Persons describing themselves as Creditors of the Jate Nabob of Arcot, of the first part; Jobn 
Fordyce of the second part, and the Versons therein named as Trustees of the third part; 
and hath thereby.transferred and assigned over to the said Trustees one-twenticth part of 
every debt orsum of incney owing to her as such Executrix from bis Highness the said 
Nabob Wallajah, and of the interest to accrue thereon; the said one-twentieth part to be 
taken upon the sum at which the principal and interest of the said debt shall be liquidated 
or made up, to receive and hold the said one-twentieth part s0 thereby to them assigned 
‘upon the trusts in the said articles of agreement mentioned and set forth: And: whereas 
Samuel Johnson and Charles Binny, being the remaining survivors of the said Trustees who 
have executed the said articles of agreement, have also exceuted the aforesaid Ladenture of 
the tenth day of July in the ‘year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and five, and 
have thereby submitied themselves, their heirs, executors and administrators to the judg- 
ment, ‘award, order and determination of the Commissioners appointed under the said 
Indenture, in all things whatsoever relating to the several Claims made by th 
said Indenture: Now know ye, That we, the said Benjamin Hobhouse, Thomas Cockburn, 
and. Charles Grant, having taken into consideration a Claim made by Helen Barrington 
as Exccutrix aforesaid, upon his Highness the late Nabob Woallajah, for the principal sum 
pb evenly seren thousand seven hundred and seventy-seven Pagodas and tuclve Fanams 

Ps, B ‘ : ‘ : 
(27,777+-12.) which with the arrears of interest is stated to amount, on the fiftcenth day 
of May in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred aad four, to the aggregate 
sum of forty-six thousand four hundred and fifty-seven Pagodas twenty-two Fanams and 

: PB OF OG, sos 

forty Cash (46,457. 22. 40.) or eighteen thousand five hundred and eighty-three Pounds 
and three-pence sterling (£. 18,583. os. 3d.): And having also taken into. consideration a 
Claim made by certain of the Trustees named in the said articles of agreement of the third 
day of May ia the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety-six, for them- 
selves and others as assignees aforesaid, for the one-twentieth part as aforesaid of the sum 
claimed ‘as atoresaid by the said Helen Burrington as’ Execatrix aforesaid, and having 
duly inve:tigated the said Claims according to the covenants, provisions and directions of 
the aforesaid Lndenture, do find that the said Nabob Wallajah granted ‘a bond to the late 














Colonel Burrington, bearing date the first day of March in the year of our Lord one’ 


thousand seven hundred atid ninety-three, corresponding ‘with the seventeenth Rujeb 

twelve hundred and seven of the Hegyra, for twenty-seven thousand seven hundred and 
S.Ps. Anas. 

seventy-seven Star Pagodas and twelve Anas (27,777. 12.) payable in four years, with 


interest at six per cent. per annum: Aud we do ferther find, That one part of the principal 


sim included in the said bond was for interest, and another part for a gift or present,:and. 





that the remainder was for moncy bon’ fide lent by or for the said Colonel George Bur- 
rington to or for the use of the said Nabob Waliajah: And we do further find, notwith- 
standing the said bond was so composed as aforesaid, that upon making oy the interest 
account according to the directions of the-aforesaid Indenture of the tenth c ay of Jaly in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundied ‘and five, on the original advances to or 
for the use of the said Nabob Wallajah, by or for the said Colonel George Burrington, and 
n the repayments by or for the said Nabob Wallajah to or for the use of the said Colonel 
George Burrington, the balance due on the fifteenth day of May in the year of our Lond 
ene thousand eight hundred and four, from the represeniatives of the said Nabob Wallajah 
zo the representatives of the said Colonel George Burrington, was sexcayctiee thensand 
: Po OR OG 
five hundred and ninety-one Pagodas fourteen Fanams and sixty eight Cash (73,591. 14. 68.): 
And we, the said Benjamin Hobhouse, Thomas Cockburn, and Charles Grant, do hereby 
Award and Adjudge, that upon the said fifteenth day of May in the year of our Lord one 
thousand cight huudred and four, the said sum of seventy-three thousand five hundred and 
E PP Fe, Gi 

ninety-oue Pagodas fourteen Fanams and sixty-cight Cash (73,591. 14. 68,) or twenty-nine 
thousand four bundred and thirty-six” Pounds ten Shillings and cleven-pence sterling 
(£.20,436. 108. E1d.) was and still is justly due and owing from the representatives of his 
said Lighness the late Nabob Wallajah -to-the representatives -of the said Celon George 
Eurringion: And we do further award and order that the said debt being a debt contracted 

8. Ye ’ tot 















under the- 
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foxmoney bond fide lent prior to the twelfth day of February in the year of our Lord one 
thousan:t seven hundred and eighty-five, is and shall be camprised in the First Class of Debts 
under the said Indenture: And we do further Award and Adjudge, ‘That the sum of sixty-nine 
; an ates PB. OF 6, 
thousand nine hundred and eleven Pagodas thirty-three Fanams and one Cash (69,911. 34. 1.) 
or twenty-seven thousand nine hundred and sixty-four Pounds fourteenShillings and five-pence 
‘sterling (£. 27,964. 14s. 5d.) being-a portion of the said debt,:is due and owing to the said 
Helen Burrington as Executrix aforesaid; and}that the said Helen Burrington hath 
and shall have right to participate to the amqunt of the said sunr of sixty-nine thousand 
: AP, Ws, ROG 
nine hundred and eleven Pagodas thirty-three Fanams and onc Cash (69,011. 93. 1.) or 
twenty-seven thousand nine hundred mee sixty-four Pounds fourteen Shillings and five-pence 
sicrling (£.27,904. 14s. 5d.) in the fugd-provided by the aforesaid Indenture for satisfac 
tion of the private debts of the late-Nabobs of the Camatic; and that the sum of three 
thousand -six jundred and seventy-nine’ Pagodas twenty-three Fanams and sixty-seven 
Ps. ee Os ‘ eS 
Cash (3,679. 23. 67.).or one thousand four-hundred andseventy-one Pounds sixtecn Shillings 
and six-pence sterling (£.1,471. 16s. 6d.) being the remainder of the said debt, is duc and 
owing to the said Samuel Johuson and Charles Binay, Assignees as aforesaid ; and that the 
said Samuel Johuson and Charles Binny have and shall have right to participate to the 
amount of the said sum of three thousand six hundred and seventy-nine Pagodas twenty~ 
Ps. F.C. i 
three Fasams ard sixty-seven Cash (3,679. 23. 67.) or one thousand four hundred and 
seventy-one Pounds sixtecn Shillings and stx-pence sterling (£.1,474. 163. 6d.) in the fund 
provided by ihe aforesaid Indenture for satisfaction of the private debts of the late Nabobs. 
of the Carnatic: And we do further Award and Adjuidge, That all the property and 
revenues of the said Nabob Wallajah, and his successors or representatives are and shall 
de for ever acquitted and discharged from all Claim.whatsoever in respect of the said bond 














_ or the debt claimed thereon, at the instance of the said Helen Burriigton, or of any other 
-. person or persons whatsoever : And we do further Award and Order, that the bond: afore- 
_ said shall be cancelled and delivered up to the Cowt of Directors of the said United 


N° 222. 
CLAIM 

"114 in the London 
Gazette of the 
13 September 1806 ; 
and, 

N13 in the First 
Reportto Pacha- 
ment. 

David Simpson, 

Assignee of 

James Gruham, 

Adininistrator 

to the estate of 

Laptain Archi- 

bald Graham 

Campbell. 


Last India Company. In Witness whereof we the said Benjamin Hobhouse, Thomas 
Lockbura, and Charles Grant, have hereunto sct our hands, the twenty-fourth day of 
February in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twelve. ’ ; 
. (BENJAMIN HOBHOUSE. 

at : (Signed) HO. COCKBURN. 
Signed (being first duly stamped) - : CHA. GRANT Junior. 
in the presence of 

(Signed) — Jno Parkhouse. 


CLAIM N° i293 in our First Report. 


TO all to whom these Prescuts shall come: We, Benjamin Hobhouse of Whitton Park 
in the County of Middlesex, Thomas Cockburn of Hampstead in the said County of Middie- 
sex, aad Charles Grant junior of Lingoln’s-Inn in the said County of Middlesex, being the 
Commissioners and Referees acting in England fer the time being, under a certain Deed 
indented and bearing date the tenth day oi July one thousand eight hundred and five, 
“ between the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, of the 
‘one part; and the several Persons whose hands and seals are thercto set and affixed, and who 
zespectively are or claim to be Creditors ef his Highness the Nabob Wallah Jab, formerly 
Nabob of Arcot aud of the Carnatic in the East Indies, and now deceased, and of his High- 
ness the Nabob Omdut ul Omrah late Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic, eldest son and 
successor of his said Highness the Nabob’ Wallah Jah, and now also deccased, ani of his 
Highness the Amecr ul Omrah the sccond son of"his said Highness the Nabob Wallah Jab, 
and now also deceased, or of some or one of them the said sevcral Nabobs, and the said 
Ameer, of the other part,” Send Geeetiag: Whereas David Simpson formerly of Teviot Bank 
in the County of Roxburgh, in that part of the United Kingdom called Scotland, assignee 
of James Graham, administrator to the Estate of Captain Archibald Graham Campbell, did 
by his attorney Jobn Fordyce of Whitehall in the County of Middiesex, since deceased, 
vexcente the aforesaid Indenture, aad did thereby submit himself, his heirs, executors, and 
administrators, to the judgment, award, order, and determination of the Commissioners 
ander the aforesaid Indenture, in all things whatsoever relating to the several Claims made 
dy him under the said fidenture: And whereas the said David Simpson did, by his attomey 
Charles Binny of Elowland Sweet Fitzroy Square in the County of M iddlesex, execute cer- 
tain Articles of Agreement, bearing date the first day of September_in the year of our Lord 
one thousand .eight hundred aud four, between several Persons describing themselves as 
Creditors of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic of the first-part, the said John Fordyce of the 
second part, aad the Persons. therein named as Trustees of the third part ; and did thereby 
trausfer and. assign to the said John. Fordyce oue-forticth part of every debt or sum of 
niouey owing’ to him from their Highnesses the late Nabobs of Arcot, or the Ameer ul 
Omrab, or from any one of tiem, and of the interest which should have acerued thereon 
said one-forticth part to be taken upon the sam at which the principal and interest o' 
debt shoul! be liquidated or made up; end did further transfer and assign to the said 
‘Trustees one cther fortietn part of every deb: ar sum of money owing to him from their 

. Highnosses 











‘ 
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‘Highnesses the late Nabobs of Arcot, er the -Ameer-ul Onwah, or from any one of them, and 
« of the interest which should aave accrued thereon; the suid one-forticth part to be taken upon 
‘the sum at which the principal and uiteresi of -the said debt should bi iguidated.or made up, 
:to receive and hold the-said one-forticth part so thereby to them assigned upon the trusts in 
rthe said Articles of Agreement mentioned and set forth’: And whereas the said Jolin Fordyce 
slid executg the said Articles of Agrecment of the first day-of Sepiember in the year of ovr 
‘Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, and did also execute ihe aforesaid Indenture of 
~the tenth day of July in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and five: And 
whereas Charles Binny, George Moubray, and Valentine Conolly, being th: remaining sur- 
-viving Trastees who diave executed the said Articles of Agreement, have also excented the 
- aforesaid Indenture wf the tenth-day of July in the ycar of our Lord ene thousand eight 
hundred and five, and have thereby submitted themselves, their heirs, ex. 2nd. adini- 
nistraters, to the judgment, award; order and deicrmination of the Comn xppoi 
under the said Indenture, in all things whatsoever relating to the several Claims made by 
them under the said Indenture: And whereas the said’ David Simpson departed this life in 
‘the month of January in the yearof our Lord one thousand eight hundred aad six,and letters 
of administration to the estate of the-said David ‘Simpson have been since granted by the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury to Margaret Simpson of Teviet Bank aforesai idow of 
the said David Simpson, andthe Reverend William Simpson of Edinburgh: Now know 
ye, That.we the said Benjamin Hobhouse, Thomas Cockburn, and Charles Grant, baying 
staking into catfideration a Claim made by the said late David Simpson upon his said High- 
: “Ps. 
_ness the late Nabob Wallah Jab, for the principal sum of three thousand Pagodas (3,060) 
v which, with interest at. the rate of six per cent, perannum is stated to amount, on the fifteenth 
day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, to the aggregate 
Pe £ 
sum of six tliousand three hundred and seven Pagodas and twenty-one Fanams (6,307. 91.3 
or two thousand five hundred and twenty-three Pounds sterling (€.2,523): Aud having 
-taken into consideration a Claim made by the said lateJohn Fordyce, assi gnee aforesaid, for 
othe one-fortieth part as aforesaid of the sum claimed ae aforesaid by the said David Simpson : 
And having also taken into consideration a Claim made by certain of the Trustees named in 
the said Articles of Agrecment of the first day of September in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight handred and forr, for:themsclyes and others, as assignees afuresaid for the 
other. fortieth. part as aforesaid of the sum claimed as aforesaid by the said David Simpson, 
.and having duly investigated the said Claims, according to the covenants, provisions, 
and directions of the aforesaid Indenture, do find, That the said Captain Archibald 
Graham Campbell was in the military service of the said Nabob Wallajab, and that he was 
‘not in the employ of the United East India Company, when he entered into or while he was 
jn the service of his said Highness: And we do further find, That the said Nabob Wallajah 
granted a bond to the said James Graham“ as administrator to the estate of the jate Captain 
Graham Campbell,” alias Captain Archibald Graham Campbell, bearing date the first day of 
-January in the year of our Lord onc thousand seven hundred and cighty-six, corresponding 
-with the twenty-ninth Suffer, twelve hundred of the Hegyra, for the sum of three thousand 
As : 
























: er Meee . 
Pagodas (3,000) with interest at the rate of twelve percent. perannum: And we do further 


Ps. : 
cfind, That the three thousand:Pagodas (3,c00.) the amount of the-said Bond granted by the 
«said Nabob Wallajah to the said James Graham, as administrator aforesaid, was part of a 
; a 


-sum of twenty-seven thousand three hundred and twentystwo Pagodas (27,322.), and. that 





‘the said sum of twenty-seven thousand three hundred and twenty-two Pagodas (27;322.) was in 
renty-s¢ wundred and twenty godas (273322.) w 
:part composed ef sums justly duc from the said Nabob W allajah to the late Captain A rchibald 
Bk iP Justly duc: yan ; pt 
Graham Campbell, for arrears of pa y, “batta and allowances, for serviees bond fide rendered 
: Lda ic Pay : ; ; 
«by him to the said Nabob, and for pay advanced on the Nabob’s account, to his Captain 
Archibald Graham Campbell’s regiment, and in part also of interest.on the said sum: And 
wwe do further find, That supon making up an aceount according to the dircctions of the 
. oresaid Indenture of the tenth day of July in the year of our Lord one thousand eieht hun- 
y y y Wee 


3. 
dred and five, the.sum due upon the-said-bond for three thousand Pagodas (3,000,) on. the 
stifteenth day of May ia the year of our Lord one thousand cight hundred and four, fromthe 
skepresentatives of the-said Nabob Wallajah to the representatives of the said Captain Archi- 
-bald Graham Campbell was four thousand six hundred and ninety-one. Pagodas twenty-five 
PF OC, 5 
-Fanams and seventy-eight Cash (4,601. 25. 78.) and no more: And we -the-said Benjamin 
Hobhouse, Thomas Cockburn, and Charles Grant, do hereby. Award-and Adjudge, That 
-upon the fifteenth day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand eight handred and four, 
the sum of four thousand six hundred and ninety-one Pagodas twenty-five Fanams and 
Ps. PO. 
seventy-eight Cash (4,691. 25. 78.) or cightcen hundred and seventy-six Pounds twelve 
shillings and eleven Pence sterling (£1,876. 12s. 11d.) and no more, was and still is justly 
Ps. 
due and owing on the said Bond for three thousand Pagodas (3,000.) from the representatives 
of his said Highness the Inte Nabob Wa! yal to the representatives of the said Captain 
Aschibald Graliam’ Campbell: And we do forther Award and Order, that the said. debt 
being a-debt contracted by his said Highness Wallajah for Military Pay and Allowances, 
is’ and shall be comprised in the Virst Class.of Debts under the said Indenture: Aad we 


f do 
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t 
> Absolate de farthcr Award and Adjudge, that the sum of four thousand four hundred and fifty-seven | 
djudieavion - Coy, PERG : ; 
Au Saveur of Pagodas one Fanam and forty-six Cash (4,457- 1. 46.) or seventeen hundred and eighty-twa 


Claimants. Pounds sixteen.Shillings and threc-pence stérling (£.1,782. 16s. 3d.) being a portion of - 

aA the said debt, is due and owing to the said Margaret Simpson and Wilham Simpson, 

as administrators aforesaid, and that the said’ Margaret Simpson and William Simpson have 

and shall haye right to participate to th ainount Of the said sum of four ahoasaud four hun- 

aaa By I EL P.O. OC. 

dred and fifty-seven’ Pagodas onc’Fanam and forty-six:'Cash (4,457- 1- 46.) or seventeen 

hundred and eighty-two Pounds sixteen Shillings'and. three-pence sterling (£’.1,782. 165. 3d.) 

in the fund provided by the aforesaid Indenture’ for satisfaction of the private debts 

of the late Nabobs of the Carne and’ that the sum-of one hundred and seventeen 

ig oe FOG ‘ 

Pagodas ‘twelve Fanams ad. sixteenGash (117. 12. 16.). or. forty-six Pounds eighteen 

Shillings and four-pence*#terling (£.46.: 185.44.) being a further portion of the said 

debt, is due and owing to James King of Tavistock Place in the County of Middlesex, 

one of the executors named if’ the will’of the said John Fordyce; and that the said James 
King bath and shall haveright to participate to the amount of the nal sum of one hundred 

: . + : P. OK GC. : 

and seventeen Pagodas twelve Fanams and sixteen Cash (117. 12. 16.) or forty-six Pounds 
cightcen Shillings and four-pence sterling (£.46.: 18s7.4d.) in the fund provided by the 

“nforcsaid Indenture, for satisfaction of the private debrs of the late Nabobs of the Car- 

natic; and that the sum of one hundred: and seventcen Pagodas twelve Fanaims and 

Ps. Ft. é 28g, F . 

sixteen. Cash (217, 12. 16) or forty-six Popnds eighteen Shillings and four-pence sterling 

C£.46. 18s. 4d.) being the remaining. portion of thé. said debt,.is duc and owing to the 

said Charles Bimny, George Moubray, aud Valentine Conolly, as assignees aforesaid ; and 
“that the said Charles Binny, George-Maoubray, and Valentine Conally, have and shall have 
right to participate to the amount-of the said:sum of one hundred and seventeen Pagodas 

P.O. . 

twelve Fanams and-sixtcen Cash (217. 12. 16.)..or. forty-six. Pounds seh ea Shillings and 
four-pence sterling (£.46. 18s. 4d.) in the fund: provided by the aforesaid Indenture, for satis- 
faction of the private debts of the late Nabobs of the Cammatic: And we do further Award and 
Adjadge, That all the property and revenues of the said: Nabob Wallajah, and his successors 
or representatives, are and shall be for ever acquitted and. discharged from all Claims what 
soever in respect of the said Bond, ‘or the Debt. claimed thereon, at the instance of the said 
Margaret Simpson.and William Simpson, or either of them, or.of auy other Person or Per- 
sons whatsoever: And we do further Award and Order, That the original Bond aforesaid 
shall be cancelled and delivered up to. the Court of Directors of the said United East India 
Company. In Witness whercof we the said Benjamin. Hobhouse, Thomas Cockburn, and 
Chartes Grant, have hereunto set. our handa the thirteenth day of March, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand éight hundred and twelve. 





THO, COCKBURN, 


(Signed) 
CHA, GRANT Junior. 





{ BENJAMIN HOBHOUSE. 


Signed (being first duly stamped) 
. in the presence of 
(Signed) Geo. Parkhouse. 


CLAIM N? 1813 in our Seventh Report. 


Ne 229 TO all to-whoin these Presents shall come: We, Benjamin Hobhouse of Whitton Park 
see ai inthe County of Middlesex, Thomas Cockburn of Hampstead in tle said County of Mid- 
CUAL dlesex, and Charles Grant junior of Lincoln’s-Inn in the said County of Middlesex, being 
N° 1815 in the London the Commissioners and Reierces acting in England for the time being, under a certain Deed 
Fanclte of the indented and bearing date the tenth day of July one thousand eight hundred and five, 
atan ee 5 between the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, of the 
N° 1813 inthe Seventh ONE part; and the several Persons whose hands and seals are thereto sct and affixed, and 
Report tu Pariias who respectively are or claim to be Creditors of his. Highness the. Nabob Wallah Jab, 
Thomas Davidson formerly Nabob of Arcet and of the Carnatic in the ast Indies, and now deceased, and 
* of bis Highness the Nabob Omdaut ul Omrah, late Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic, 
eldest son aud successor of his said Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, and now also 
.deceased, and of his Highness the Ameer ul Omrah, the second son of his said Highness 
the Nabob Watlah Jab, and now also deccased;.er of some or one of them the said 
several Nabobs, and the said Ameer, of the other part;” Send Greeting: Whereas 
Thomas Davidson of Calcutta in the East Indies, hath by his attorney Wilham Douglas 
Brodie of Madras, also in the East Indies, on the part of bimself and* partner Mr. Joba 
Tolloh, exccujed the aforesaid Indenture, and hath .thereby submitted himself, bis heirs, 
executors and administrators, to the judgment, award, order and detesmination of the 
Commissioners under the said Indenture in all. things whatsoever relating to the. several 
‘Claims made by him under the said Indenture: And whereas the said Thomas Davidson 
hath by his attorney James Connell, also of Madras aforesaid, executed certain articles of 
agre ,» bearing date the secoud day of February in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hunilred and one, between several persons describing themselves as Creditors of the 

late Nabob of Arcot, ofthe: first part; Jobn Fordyce of the second part, and the persons . 

ihereiit named as trustees of the third part; and huth thereby transferred and assigned Lover 

? : Si 
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. ‘to the said Trustees one-twentieth part of every debt or sum of money owing to him frém. 

‘his Highness the- said Nabob Wallajah, and of the interest which should have accrued 
. thereon ; the said one-twentieth part to be taken upon the sum at which the rincipal and 
» interest of the said debt should be liquidated or made up, to receive and hold the said -onc- 

‘twentieth part, so thereby to them assigned upon the trusts in the said articles of agree- 

‘ment mentioned and set forth: And whereas Samuel Johnson and Charles Binny being 

the only two of the said trustees who have executed the said Articles: of Agreement, have 
also executed the aforesaid Indenture of the tenth day of July in the year of our Lord one 
thousand: eight hundred and five, and have thereby submitted themselves, their heirs, 
executors and. administrators to the judgment, award, order and determination of the 
Commissioncrs appointed under the said Indenture in all things whatsoever relating to the 
several Claims made by them under the said Indenture: Now know ye, That we the said 
Benjamin Hobhouse, Thomas Cockburn, and Charles Grant, having taken into consider- 
-ation a Claim made by the said Thomas Davidson upon his said Highness the late Nabob 


; : as ae: 

“Wallajah, for the principal sum of two thousand five hundred and two Pagodas (2,502), 

‘which with the arrears of interest is stated to amount on the fifteenth day of May in the 

year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, to the ageregate sum of five thous 
Ps, FB 


:sand one hundred and ten Pagodas fourteen Fanams (5,110 14.) or two thousand and 
_ forty-four Pounds two Shillings and eight-pence sterling (£.2,044. 2s. 8d.): And having 
_ taken into consideration a Claim made on behalf of the said Samuel Johnson and Charles 
Binny, trustees as aforesaid for the one-twentieth part as aforesaid of the sum claimed av 
‘aforesaid: by the said Thomas Davidson, -aud having duly investigated the said Claims 
’ according to the covenants, provisions and directions of the aforesaid Indenture, Do find, 
That the said Nabob Wallajah granted a Bond to the said Thomas Davidson, bearing date 
the thirty-first day of December in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-six, corresponding with the ninth Rubee ul awul twelve hundred and one of the- 


SPs. A 

Hegyra, for the’sum of two thousand five hundred and two Star Pagodas (2,502) with 
interest at the rate of six per cent. per annum: And we do further find, That the Debt so 
constituted by the said’ Bond from the said Nabob Wallajah to the said Thomas Davidson, 
was partly for money bond fide expended in the military service of his said Highness, and 
Bf old for military pay and allowances justly due for services bon’ fide rendered by the said 
Thomas Davidson to the said Nabob, and that the said Thomas Davidson was not in the 
. €mploy of the United East India Company when he entered: into or while he. was in the 
service of his said Highness: And we do further find, That-the aggregate sum due on the 
‘fifteenth day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, from the 
_ Tepresentatives of the said Nabob-Wallajah to the said Thomas Davidson and his repre- 
-Sentatives, bi five Hhpueand one hundred and nine Pagodas twenty-three Fanams and filty~ 

; C ; 


‘four Cash (5,109. 23. 54.) or two thousand and forty-three Pounds sixteen Shillings and . 


seven-pence sterling (£.2,043. 163. 7d.): And we the said Benjamin Hobhouse, Thomas 
‘Cockburn, and Charles Grant, do hereby Award and Adjudge, That upon the fifteenth day 
of May in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, the sum of five 
thousand one “hundred and nine Pagodas twenty-three Fanams and fifty-four Cash, 
“Ps »  C. 
(5,109. 23. 54.) or two thousand and forty-three Pounds sixteen shillings and seven-pence 
sterling (£. 2,043. 16s. 7d.) was and still is justly due and owing from the representatives of 
his said Highness the late Nabob Wallajah, to the said. Thomas Davidson and his repre+ 
sentatives: And we do further Award and Order, That the said. debt, being a debt con- 
tracted by his said Highness Wallajah for military pay and allowances is and shall be 
comprised in the First Class of Debts under the said indenture: And we do further Award 
and Adjudge, That the sum of four thousand eight hundred and fifty-four Pagodas three 
FROG 


Pa 
Fanams and forty-eight Cash (4,854. 3. 48.) or nineteen hundred and forty-one Pounds 
twelve Shillings and ten-pence sterling (£.1,941. 12s. 10d.) being a portion of the said 
| debt, is due and owing to the said Thomas Davidson; and that the said ‘Thomas Davidson 
hath and. shall have right to participate to the amount of the said sum of four thonennd 
: P. act 


eight hundred and fifty-four Pagodas three Fanams: and forty-eight Cash (4,854. 3. 48.) 
or nineteen hundred and forty-one Pounds twelve Shillings and ten-pence sterling 
(£. 1,041. 32s. tod.) in the fund provided by the aforesaid Indenture for satisfaction of the 


private debts of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic; and that the sum of two hundred and 
PC 


fifty-five Pagodas twenty Fanams and six Cash (255. 20. 6.) or one hundred and two. 


Pounds three Shillings and nine-pence sterling (£. 102. 3s. ad.) being the remainder of the 
said debt, is due and owing to the said Samuel Johnson and Charles Binny assignees as 
, aforesaid, and that the said Samuel Johnson and Charles Binny have and. shall have right 
to participate to the amount of the said sum of two hundred and fifty-five Pagodas twenty 


Fanams and six Cash (255. 20. 6.) or one hundred and two Pounds three Shillings and 
nine-pence sterling (£.102. 3s. gd.) in the fund provided by the aforesaid Indenture for 
satisfaction. of the private debts of the late Nababs of the Carnatic: And we do further 
Award and Adjudge, That all the property and. revenues of the said Nabob Wallajah and 
ay hati or representatives, are afd shall be for ever acquitted and discharged en all 
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“CLAIM 


Gazette of the 
2 September 1809; 


and, 
N? 323 in the Fifth Re- “of the one part; and the several Persons whose hands aud seals are thereto Set and affixed, 


port to Parliament. 
John Tulloh, 
James Connell, 
and HWilliam 
Douglas Brodie, 
Attornies of | 
William Fairlie. 


We. the said Benjamin Hobhouse, Thomas Cockburn, and Charles Grant, have hereunto’ set oar 


N° 699 in the London being the Commissioners and Relerees acting in England for the time being, under a certain — 









\ - EIGHTH REPORT of tae : 
Calm viotsoever, inrespect of thesaid Bond or tie Debt claimed thereon. at the Linsfange 
‘Of the said“Fhomas Davidson-or of any other person: or persons whatsoever: And. we do — 
further Award and Order, That the Bond-aforeseid shall be:cancelied_ and delivered up to” 
the Court of Directors of the said United East India Company. In Witness: whereof we 


: an the sixteenth day of--March in the year of our Lord one thousand eight Hundred: and 
twelve. pans oS € reas. 5 > 

: . Fee Shy Pe 3 ‘BENJAMIN HOBHOUSE). — 
Signed (being first duly stamped) + (Signed) THO. COCKBURN, } 
in the presenée of, - eee ah tee CHA. GRANY Junior. © 
(Signed) Geo. Parkhouse. ae ae 





ae 


gee aia Bie 2 : ¥ ~ “oe Pd q 
‘CLAIM. N® 323 in our Fifth Report. : deg 

TO all to whonr these Presénts shall come: ‘Wej Benjamin Hobhouse of Whitton Park 

in the County of ‘Middlesex, Thomas Cockburn of Ifampstead in the said County of 
-Miidlesex; and Charles Grant junior of Lineoln’s-Inv in we said County of Middlesex, 


"Deed indetited and beariig date the tenth day ‘of July one thousand’ eight hundred and — 
five, “ between the United Compatiy of Merchants of England trading to the East Indie, © 


“and who respectively are or cluim to be Créditors of his Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, — 
‘formerly Nacob of “Arcot arid of the Carnatic inthe East Indies, and now deceased, and’ of 
his Highiiéss the Nabob Omdut u! Omrah late Nabob of Arcot ‘and of the Carnatic, eldest 
°s6ni ANd Siiccessor of his said Highitess the Nabob Wallal' Jub, and now also deceased, and 
‘of his Highness the Aiiéer ul Omrah the second sou of his said Highness. the Nabob ~ 
“Waltah Jah; atid now also deceased;or Of some or Siieof them the said several Nabobs and 3 
the said Ameer, ofthe other part;”, Sehd Greeting: Whereas William’ Douglas Brodie 
of Madras in the Bast Ladies, by. virtae of an Assignment bearing date the thirtieth day of 
‘June ik the year of, our Lord ofe thousand eigt i initatrec ai one, from Martin Ketchy 
since deceased, to. John Tulloh, James Connell, and him the said William Douglas Brodit, — 
tas attornies of William Fairlie, hath executed the aforesaid Indenture, and hath thereby 
“submitted hitiself, his leits, executors and administrators, to the judgment, award, order 
_and-detérmination of the Commissioners under the aforesaid Indenture, in all things wh: 
“soeve prating to the ‘séveral Claims mace by bint under the said Indenture: And ivtventla 
the said Martin Ketchy did, previously to the date of the said Assignment execute certain 
Articlés of Agreement, bearitig date the second day of February, in the year of our Lord — 
ne thotisatd eight hundred and one, between Several persons describing themselves as — 
Creditors of the late Nabob of Arcot of the first part; John Fordyce of tlie second part; — 
4and the Persons therein named.as Drustees,. of the third part ; and did thereby transter and 
cassigit over.to the said Trustees one-tweatieth part of every, debt or sum of money owing 
“to him troin his. Highaess the said Nabob Wallajah, and of the interest which shoald haye — 
sagofued thereon; the said one-tweatieth part to be taken upon the sum at which the principal 
gant interest.of the said debt should be liquidated or made up.;-to “receive and jhokl the said 
one-twenticth part so thereby to them assigned upon the Trusts in the said Articles of Agree — 
jnent-mentidued and set forth: And whereas Samuel Johnson and Charles Binny, -being the 
“only two-of the said Trustees who have excentcd the said. Arties of Agreement, :haye. also 
executed the aforesaid Indentuve of the tenth day of July, i the-¥ear of.our Lord one thousand — 
eight handred and five, and have thereby submitted themselves, their heirs, executors.and 
ddininisteators, to the judgment, award; ‘order and deterininatien ‘of the Commissioners 
‘appointed under the said Endenture in all things whatsoever relating to the several Claims 
made by thém under the said Indenture: Now know ye, That we thé said Benjamin 
Hobhousé, Thomas'Cockburn, and Charles Grant, having taken into consideration a Claim 


“gade py the Said William Douglas Brodie upon his said’ Highness the laté Nabob Waltajah _ 








tBu Per— es AF 
“for the ‘princip:l sum of one hundred and thirty-two Star Pagodas (132;).which, with the 
‘arrenrs of interest alleged to be due thereon, is. stated to amount on the fifteenth day of 
May, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, to the aggregate sum 
Sof two ns and ‘eighty‘seven Sar Pagodas twenty-seved? Panaing and’ twenty-three 
© “SP ORC. i a : 


Cash (287: "27. 23), or one hundred and fifteen Pounds oae Shilling and two-penee sterhing 

{é.vr5e4s. ed.)r And having. taken, into consideration a:Claum made-on belalf of the 

said Samuel Jobuson and Charles Binuy, Trustees as aforesaid, for the one-twentieth part 

4s aforesaid of the stim’ claimed as aforesaid by the said Williath Doaglas-Brodigs and baviiy 
; duly investigated! the ‘ssid Claim, according to the covenants,’ provisions, and: directions‘ot — 
the aforesaid Indenture, do find, Vhat the said Nabolr Wailajah owas, othe thirtieth day 

of November in the yéar of owr Lord one thousand'seven hundred antl eighty-one, indebted 
; = % 5 , v5 Pe 4 be ca 


to the said Martin Ketchy in the principal sum of one humired and thirty-two Pagodas(132.) — 
for arrears 6 Military’ Pay dae  to“hin for’ services’ bon’: fide rendered~to -the suid — 
“Nabob Wallajak, aiid that the sdid Martiiy Ketchy was not im the employ of: the United 
. East Lidia Company Whetiche entéred into or whiledie way im the'service of his said Hidgh- 
ness: And we do further ‘Gad Vbasthé dgtregate smn’ dae on the fifteenth day of May, 

: sAtlt Boma Fae : Beet) 
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in the: your af ow: Lord -one thousand.cight bandied and four, from the representatives’ of 
the said Nabob Wallajah, to .the representatives of the said Martin Ketchy; was three 
5 Ps. Bos @5 = q 


hundred and thirty-five Pagodas eight Panams aad ff even Cash (345.8. 57.) or 61 
hundred and thirty-four Poupds one. Shi like. and: nine-pence sterling (..134. 1'5..9d.): 
And we the said Benjania labhouse, Lhonjas Cockburn, and Charles Gar ! 
Award and Adjudge, That upon the fiftcesth day.of May, in tic year’ of our Lord 
thousand eight hantead and fap, Abe suse of three hundred and thirty-five. Pagodas. gight 
Fahams and fifty-seven Cash (335.8. 57.) or one hundred abd ithity-four Poutids: and 
Shilling and nine-peuce sterling (£.134. 13. od.) was aiid siilt is justly due aiid oWing fram 
the representatives of theSaid Nabob Watlajah, to te Tepresthttitives of the sake Malta 
Ketchy: And awe do further Award and Order, That the said Debt, beng a sige ea 
by his said Highness Wetajah, for Military Pay and Allowanees; is ati shall be is. dnt 
in the First Class of Debts under the salt Indentues >And we do farther “A ward” ang 
Adjudge, ‘That the sum e three hundred aud eightcen 


mR a tg “ 

sixty-two Cash (318. 18. 62.) or.one hundred and twenty-seven Pounds sexon Shillings 
andeight-pence sterling (£.127. 78. 8.) being apportion of ‘the said Debt, is duc and owing 
to the assignees aforesaid of. the said “Martin ketchy, namely, to the said Jotin Tullatt, 
James Connell, and Wiliam Douglas Brodie, .as astornies “of the said Willian Fairlie 7 
and that the said John Tulloh, James Connell, aid William Douglas Brodie, as. attornios 
aforesaid, haye and shall have right to participate to the aount of tho sn sum of thred 
4 . pret, oh Tiles > 4. 4 B. “ + 
‘hundred and eighteen Pagodas eighteen Fanains and sixty-two Cash (318. 18. 62.) or one 
hundred and twenty-seven Pounds seven Shillings and vight:pence sterling (4':1 97.7%. SA) 
in the fund provided by thé aforesaid Endenture, for satisfaction of ‘tlie private Debts of 
thé late Nabobs of’ the Cuseitid H And that the sui of sixteen Pagodas thirty-one Fatianys 
- i Ss “ 


Ps. 4 - , 
ayid seventy-five’ Cash (16, 91.75.) or six Pounds fourteen Shillings and one Ponny sterling 
(£.6. 14%. 1d.) being the remainder of the said Debt, is duc aid owing to the said Samu 
Johnson and’ Charles Binny, assignees as aforesaid: And that the aad Sarniicl Johnson 
and Charics Binny have and shall have right to participate to the amtount big the said sum 


: j ; Ruck, ..€. : 
of sixteen Pagodas thirty-one- Panams. and seventy-five Cash (16.31. 75.) six Pounds 
fourteen Shillings and one. Penny sterling (£.6..14s..3d.) in the fand provided by tlie 
aforesaid Indenture, for pati shen ieaaeette private: Debts: of the: hate Nabobs of the 
* Carnatic: And we do further. Award and. Adjudge, That all the property and revertuds of 
+ ‘the said Nabob Wallajah: and-his successors or represeiitatives, are and’ shall be for ever 
acquitted and discharged: trom all Claims whatsoever in respect of the said Debt claimed at 
the instance of, the said Williamt Douglas. Brodie, or of any other nose or Persons-whats 
- $ocver. In. witness whereof we the said emery Meee, nes: Geckbure, and 
Charles Grant, have hereunto set our hands the ainth day of April, in. the'year of ovr 
rd one thousand eight hundred and twelve. Soe 










Ts a : PEs SA ces ‘BENJAMIN HopHOUSH: 
Signed (being first duly stamp ») (Signed ‘HO. COCKBURN, © - 
a a peat pedionse oF us ! x 8h 2 (CHA. GRANT Junior 
1 (Signed) ~ 2 Jno Parkhouse... 3 : : gx 
Hy ; CLAIM N*s of N* tor in our First Réport. 


TO all to whom these Presents shall come: We, Benjamin Hothouse of Whitton Park 
inthe County of Middlesex, Thomas Cockburn of Manipstead in the said County of Mid 
lesex, and Charles Grant junior of Eincoln’s-Ini in the said County of Middlesex, being 
_ the Commissioners and Relerces acting in England for. the time being under a certain Deva 
indented and bearing date the tenth day of July one’ thorisand eight hundred and. fixe, 
“* between the United’ Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indiés, df 

the one putt ;-and the several Persons: whose‘liands, aad seals are thereto set. and affixed, 
and who respectively are or elaim to be Cieditors of his Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, 
formerly Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic in ‘the East Indies; and. now deceased, and 

of his Highness. the Nabob Omdut ul Omrah,. late. Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatics 
eldest.son and successor of bis said H ighness the Nabob Wallah Jah, and now also deceased} 
“and. of his Highness the Ameer ul, Ouirah, the second sof of his ‘said Highness the 
“Nabob Wallab Jah, and now also deceased, or of some or one of them the. said seyeral 
“Nabobs: and the said’ Ameer of the other part;” Send Greeting : Whereas William 
Raddiman of London-hath by his Attorney John’ Borg yes of Whitehall in the Coutity -of 
‘Middlesex, since deceased, executed: the aforesaid lygeptare, and hath thereby“submitted 
“himseif, his heirs, exééuters and. administrators, to: t¥e-judgment,, award; carder and deters 
mp on of the Commissioners undery the aforesaid -Indentare,? in: all things whatsoever 
relating to the several Claims made by him under the satd Indenture: And whereas the 
‘said William Ruddiman bath éxecuted: certain Articles of Asréenient, bearing ‘date the first 

y of September in the year of. our Lord one-thensand eight hundred asd’ tour, ‘between 
“seVeral persons describing’ themselves as Creditors of the‘late: Nabobs ofthe €avuatic of the 

tpart, tae said John Fordyce of the second: patt, and-ihe pe wed ds'T'histeds 
: : fon SWE ws TE Te Ag Bn ae OE 
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7 ; . , 
of tlie third part; and hath thereby trangferred and assigned over to the said Joha Fotilyce 
oue-fortieth part of every debt or stn of money owing to him from their Highnesses the late 
Nabobs of Arcot or the Ameer ul Omrah, or from atiy one of them, and of the interest to accrue 
thereun; the said onc-fortieth part to be taken upon thesum at which the principal and interest 
of the said debt shall be liquidated or made up; and hath further transferred and assigned over 
to the said ‘l'rustees one other fortieth part of every debt or sum of money owing to him 
from their Highnesses the late Nabebs of Arcot or the Ameer ul Omrah, or from any one 
‘of them, and of the interest to accrue thereon; the said one-fortieth part to be taken upon 
the sum at which the principal and interest of the said debt shall be liquidated or made 
up; to receive and hold the said one other fortieth part so thereby to them assigned upan 
the trusts in the said Articles of Agreement mentioned and sct forth: And whereas, the said 
John Fordyce did execute the said Articles of Agreement of the first day of September in , 
the year of our Lord one. thousand eight hundred and four, and did also execute the 
aforesaid Indenture of the tenth day. at duly in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and five: And whereas Charles Binny, George Moubray, and Valentine Conolly, 
being the remaining surviving Trustees who have executed the said Asticles of Agreement, 
have also executed the aforesaid Indenture of the tenth day of July in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and five, and have asi | submitted themselves, their 
heirs, executors and administrators, to the judgment, award, order and determination of 
the Commissioners under the said Indenture, in all things whatsoever relating to the several 
Claims made by them under the said Indenture : Now know ye, That we, the said Benjamin 
Hobhouse, Thomas Cockburn, and Churles.Grant, having taken into consideration a: Claim 
made by the said William Ruddiman upon his Highness the late Nabob Omdut ul Omraby. 
P 


is 
for the principal sum of five thousand Pagodas (5,000.) which, with interest on the same, 
‘is stated to amount on the fifteenth day of May in the year ‘of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and four, to the aggregate sum of seven thousand two hundred and twelve 
Ps. F. 


‘Pagodas and twenty-one Fanams (7,212. 21.) or two thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
five Pounds sterling (£.2,885.): And having taken into consideration a Claim made. by the 
said John Fordyce as Assignee aforesaid, for the one-fortieth part as aforesaid -of the sum 
claimed as aforesaid by the said William Kuddiman ; And havingalso taken into consideration 
a Claim made by certain of the Trustees named in the said Articles of Agreement of the 
first day of September in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, fot 
themselves and others as Assignees aforesaid, for the other fortieth part as aforesaid of the 
sum claimed as aforesaid by the said William Ruddiman, and having duly investigated the 
said Claims according to the covenants, provisions and directions of the aforesaid Indenture, 
Do find, That the said William Ruddiman did from the years one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-five and one thousand seven -huudred and ninety-five render medical services 
to Omdut ul Omrah, and that he had the sanction of the Madras Government for attending 
his Highness ; And we do further find, That there was due to him as a remuneration from 


the said Nabob Omdat ul Omrah, for series, hows fide rendered by. him to his said 


e ‘Se 
Highness, the sum of five thousand Pagodas (s000.): And we do further find, That the. 
aggregate sum duc to the said William Ruddiman on the fifteenth day of May in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, amounted to seven thousand two hun- 
Ps. F.C. 


dred and: ten Pagodas five Fanams and sixty-one Cash (7,210. 5. 61.): And we, the said 

Benjamin Hobhouse, Thomas Cockbum, and Charles Grant, do hereby Award and Adjudge, 

‘That upon the fifteenth day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 

and four, the sum of Aen thousand two hundred and ,ten Pagodas five Fanams and sixty- 
Ps. 2 . 


one Cash (7,210. 5. 61.) or two thousand eight hundred and eighty-four Pounds one 
Shilling and two-pence sterling (£. 2,884. 1s. 2d.) was and still is justly due and owing 
from the representatives of his said Highness the Nabob Omdut ul Omrah to the said 
William Ruddiman and his representatives: And we do further Award and Order, That 
the said debt being a debt contracted for civil pay and allowances by his said Highness 
Omdat ul Oinrah, is and shall be comprised in the First Class of Debts under the said 
Indenture: And we do further Award and Adjudge, That the sum of six thousand eight 


PB. OR 
hundred and forty-nine Pagodas twenty-six Fanams and thirty-eight Cash (6,849. 26. 38.) or 
two thousand seven hundred and thirty-nine Pounds seventeen Shillings and one Penny ster- 
ling (£..2,739. 17s. 1d.), being a portion of the said debt, is dye and owing to the said William 
Rauddinan, and that the said William Ruddiman bath and shall have right to participate to 
the amount of the said sum of six thousand eight hundred and forty-nine Pagodas twenty 

c . 


Ps OF. 
six Fanams and thirty-eight Cash (6,849. 26. 38.) or two thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-nine Pounds seventeen Shillings and one Penny sterling (£. 2,739. 17s. 1d.) in the fund 
provided by the aforesaid Indenture for satisfaction of the private debts of the late Nabobs 
of the Carnatic; and that the sum of one hundred and eighty Pagodas ten Fanams and 


Ps. » Cc . 
fifty one and a half Cash (180. 10. 514.) or seventy-two Pounds two Shillings and one 
hallpenny sterling (£.72. 2s. ofd.) being a further portion of the said debt, is due and 
owing to James King of Tavistock Place in the County of Middlesex, one of the Executérs 
named in the Will of the said John Fordyce; and that. the said James King as ‘such 
Executor hath and shall have right to parucipate to the amount of the said sum of one 
. hundred 


L 


i 
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= Bo OR OC. 
hundred and cighty Pagodas ten Fanams and fifty-one and a half. Cash (180. 10. 513.3 or 
seventy-two Pounds tivo Shillings and one halfpenny sterling (£.72. 2s. 04.) in the fand 
provided by the aforesaid ladenture for satisfaction of the private debts of the late Nabobs 
of the Carnatic; and that.the sum ue one hundred and eighty Pagodas ten Fanams and 
Ps OF, 2 
fifty-one aud a half Cash (180. 10. 512.) or seventy-two Pounds two Shilliags and one 
halfpenny sterling (£.72. 2s. o}d.) being the remaining portion of the said debt, is due 
and owing to Charles Binny, George Moubray, and Valentine Cenolly, as Assignees afore- 
said; and that the said Charles Binny, George Moubray, and Valentine Conolly have 
and shall have right to participate to the amount of the said sum of one hundred and 
Ps. FC. 
eighty Pagodas ten Fanams and fifty-one and a half Cash (180. 10. 513.) or seventy-two 
Pounds two Shillings and one balfpenay sterling (£.72. 28. ofd.) in the fund provided by 
the aforesaid Indenture for satisfaction of the private debts of the late Nabobs of the 
Carnatic: And we do further Award and Adjudge, That ail the property and revenues-of 
the said Nabob Omdaut ul Omrah, and his suecessors or representatives, are and shall be 
for ever acquitted and discharged from all.demand whatsoever in respect of the said debt 
claimed at the instance of the said William Raddiman, or of any other Person or Persons 
whatsoever, In Witness whereof we the said Benjamin Hobhouse, Thomas Cockburn, and 
Charles Grant, have hercunte set oar hands the seventeenth day of April in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and twelve. 
BENJN HOBHOUSE. 
Signed (being first duly stamped) (Signed) HO COCKBURN, 
. in the prezence of : . CHA. GRANT Junior. 
(signed) « Jno Parkhouse. 
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CLAIM N?®2 of N° rog in our First Report. 


TO all to whom these Presents shall come: We, Benjamin Hobhouse of Whitton Park 
in the. County of Middlesex, Thomas Cockburn of Hampstead in the said County of 
Middlesex, and Charles Grant jonior of Lincoln’s-Inn in the said County of Middlesex, 
Deing the Commissioners and Kcferees acting in England for the time being, under a certain 
Deed indented and bearing date the tenth day of July one thousand eight hundred and 
five, “ between the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, 
of the one part ; and the several Persons whose hands and seals are thereto set and affixed, and 
who respectively are or claim to be Creditors of his Highness the Nakob Wallah Jah, 
formerly Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic in the East Indies, and vow deceased, and 
of his Highness the Nabob Omdut ul Omrah, late Nabob of Arcot and of the Caruatic, 
eldest son and successor of his said Highness the Nabob Wallzh Jah, and now aiso deceased, 
and of his Highness the Amcer ul O:rah, the second son of his said Highness the Nabob 
Wallah Jah, and now also deceased, or of some or oneof them the said several Nabobs and the 
said Aimcer, of the other part ;” Send Greeting: Whereas Robert Storcy of London, bat! 
by his-attorney, John Fordyce of Whitchail.in the County ef Middlesex, since deceased, 
executed the aforesaid Indenture, and hath thereby submitted himself, his heirs, executors and 
administrators to the judginent, award, order and determination of the Commissioners under 
the aforesaid Indenture, in all things whatsoever relating to the several Claims made by him 
under the said Indenture And whereas the said Robert Storey bath excented certain Articles 
of Agreement, bearing date the third day of May in the year of ocr Lord one thousand eight 
hundred, betw cen several persons describing themselves as Creditors of the lute Nabobs ofthe 
Carnatic of the first part, the said John Fordyce of the second part, and the persons therein 
samed as ‘Trastces of the third part; and hath thereby transferred and assigned over to the 

_ said ‘Trustees one-twentieth part of every debt or sum of moncy owing to him from their High- 
-hesses the late Nabobs of Arcot, or the Ameer ul Omzah; or from any one of them, and of 
the interest to acerue thereon; the said one-twenticth part to be taken upon the sum at 
which the principal and interest of ‘the said debt shall be liquidated or made up, to receive: 
wd hold the said one-twentieth payt so thereby to them assigned upon the trusts in the said 
Articles of Agreement mentioned and ‘set forth: And whereas George Moubray, Charles 
Binny, and Valentine Conolly, being the remaining surviving Trustees who haverexecuted 
the said Articles of Agreement, have also executed the aforesaid Indenture of the tenth 
day of July in, the year of our Lord one thousand cight hundred and five, and have thereby 
submitted themselves, their heirs, executors and administrators, to the judgment, award, 
sorder and determination of the Commissioners under the said indenture, in all'things what-° 
soever, rélating to the several Claims made by him. under the said Indenture: Now know 
ye, That we the said Benjamin Hobhouse, Thomas Cockburn, and Charles Grant, having 
taken into consideration a Claim made by the said Robert Storey upon his Piighness wie 
S. Ps. 


late Nabob Omdut ul Omrah, for. the principal sum of five thousand Star Pagodas (5,000.) 
Awhich with interest upoa the same is stated to amount on the fifteenth day of May ia the 
Year of our Lord one thousand cight hundred and four to the regate sum of nine thousand 
PR : 

nine hundred and twelve Pagodas twenty-one Fanams (9,012. 21.) or thifee thousand nine 
denared and sixty-five Pounds sterling (£. 3,065.): And having also taken into consideration 
4 Claim made by certain of thé Trustees named in the said Articles of Agreement, of the: 
“8. , 4A ; thire 
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third day of May, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred, for themselves and 
others as assignees aforesaid, for the one-twentieth part as aforesaid of the sum claimed 
as aforesaid by the said Robert Storey, and having duly investigated the said Claim, ac- 
cording to the covenants, provisions and directioas of the aforesaid Indenture, do find 
that the said Nabob Omdut ul Omrah, granted a bond to Doctor Storey for the sum of five 

S. Ps. 

thousand Star Pagodas ( 5,000.) bearing date-the first Rubbeeoolawul, twelve hendred and 
one of the Hegyra: And we do further find, That the debt so constituted by the said bond 
was justly due for Medical Services bona fide rendered by the said Kobert Storey to the. said 
Nabob, and that the said Robert Storey was not in the employ of the United East India Com- 
pany when he entered into or while he was in the service of the said Nabob: And we do fur- 
ther find, That the aggregate sum due to the said Robert Storey and his representatives on the 
fifteenth day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, was 
ten thousand two hundred aud seventeen Pagodas twenty-two Fanams and thirty-five Cash 


Ps, FO OC. 

(10,217. 22. 35-) or four thousand and eighty-seven Pounds and three-pence sterling 
(£. 4,087. os. 3d.): And we the said Benjamin Hobhouse, Thomas Cockburn, and Charles 
Grant, do hereby Award and Adjudge, that upon the fifteenth day of May in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, the suin of ten thousand two hundred and 
: Ps. BO OC. 

seventeen Pagodas twenty-two Fanams and thirty-five Cash (10,217. 22. 35.) or four thou- 
sand and eighty seven Pounds and three-pence st rling (£. 4,087. os. 3d.) and no more, was 
and is justly duc aad owing from the representatives oF his said Highness the late Nabob 
Omdut ul Omral to the said Robert Storey and his representatives: And we do further 
Award and Order, that the said debt being a debt contracted by his e*trghness Omdut - 
aul Omral for Civil Pay and Allowances, is and shall be comprised in the Virst Class of Debts 
under the said Indenture: And we do further Award and Adjadge, that the sum of nine 
thousand seven hundred and six Pagodas twenty-seven Fanams aud forty-nine Cash 

Ps. FOC. 
(9,706. 27- 49.) or three thousand eight handred and eighty-two Pounds thirteen Shillings 
and two-penec sterling (£.3,882. 13s. ad.) being a portion of the said debt, is due and 
owing to the said Robert Storey, and that the said Robert Storey bath and shall have right 
to participate to the amount of the said sum of nine Hiousay sven hundred and six 
.. 3 F.C 
Pagodas twenty-seven Fanams and forty-nine Cash (9,706. 27. 49.) or three thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-two Pounds thirreen Shillings and two-pence (£3,882. 13s. 2d.) 
in the fuad provided by the aforesaid Indenture for satisfaction of the private debts of the 
Jate Nabobs of the Carnatic, end _ the sum of five hundred and ten Pagodas thirty-six 
Fy. F.C. 

Fanams and sixty-six Cash (530. 36. 66.) or twohundred and four Pounds seven Shillings and 
one Penny sterling (£. 204. 78. id.) being the remainder of the said debt, is due and owing to 
George Moubray, Charles Pinny.and Valentine Conolly, as assignees aforesaid, and that the 











~ said George Moubray, Charles Binny, and Valentine Conolly, have and shall have right to par- 
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ticipate te the aynnur ar tae said sum of five hundred and ten Pagodas thirty-six Fanains and 
sixty-six Cash (510. 36. 60.) or two hundred and four Pouads seven Shillings and one Penny 
sterling (€. 204. 7s. 14.) in the fund providéd by the aforesaid Indenture for satisfaction of 
the private debts of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic: And we do further, Award and 
Adjudge, that alt the property and revenues of the said Nabob Omdut ul Omrah and his suc+ 
cessors or representatives, are and shall be for ever acquittéd and discharged from all Claim 
whatsoever 1 respect of the said bond, or the debt claimed thereon, at the instance of the 
said Robert Storey or of any other Person or Persons whatsoever: And we do further 
Award and Order, That the Bond aforesaid shall be cancelled and delivered up to the Cout 
of Directors of the said United East India Company. In witness whereof we the said Ben- 
jamin Hobhoase, Thomas Cockburn, and. Charles Grant, have hereunto set our bands, the 
seventeenth day of April in the year of our Lord one thousand cight hundred and twelve. 


; BENJAMIN HOBHOUSE., 
Signed (being first duly stamped) (Signed) THO. COCKBURN. 
in the presence of CHA. GRANT junior, . 


(Signed) Jno Parkhouse. 


CLAIM N°571 in our Fifth Report. 


TO ali to whom these Presents shall come: We, Benjamin Hobhouse of Whitton Park 
in the County of Middlesex, Thoisas Cockburn of Hampstead in the said County of 
Middicsex, and Charles Grant junior of Lincoln’s-Inn in the said County of Middlesex, 
being the Comunissioners aud Keterecs acting in England for the time being, under a certain 
Deed indented and bearing date the tenth day of July one thousand eight bandred and five, 
“ between the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, of 
the one part; and the several persons whose hands and seals ave thereto set and 
aftixed, and who respectively ave or claim to be Creditors of his Highness the Nabob : 
Wailah Jah, formerly Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic in the East. Indies, and now 
deceased, and of bis Highness the Nabob Omdut ul Omran late Nabob of Arcot and of the 
Camatic, eidest son and successor of his said Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, and now also 
deceased, undof bis Highness the Ameer ui Omrah the second son of his said Highness the 
Nahah 
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Nabob. Wallah Jah, and now-also deceased, or of some or one of them the said several 
Nabobs and'the said Ameer, of the other part ;’ Send Greeting : Whereas Edward Hellond 
now of London, assignee of Captain William Smith formerly an Officer in the service of 
their Highnesses the Nabobs Vallajab_ and Omdut ul Omrah, hath by his attornics 
Harrington and Company of Fort St. George in the East Indies, executed the aforesaid 
Indenture, and hath thereby submitted himself, his heirs, executors and administrators, to 
the judguicnt, award, order ‘and determination uf the Commissioners under the aforesaid, 
Indenture, in all things whatsoever relating to the several Claiins made by him under the. 
said Indenture: And whereas the said Edward Hollond, as assignee aforesaid, hath executed 
certain Articles of Agreement, bearing date the fourtecath day of November in the year 
of our Lord one thonsand eight hundred and six, between several Persons describing 
themselves as Creditors of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic of the first part, and Joha 
Fordyce of Whitchall in the said County of Middlesex, since deceased of the second part, 
and hath tlicreby transferred and azsigned over to the said Joha Fordyce, his executors, 
adininistrators and assigns, one-twentieth part of every debt-or sum of money owing to 
him as such assignee from their Highnesses thc late Nabobs of Arcot and the Carnatic, or 
the Amecr ul Ounrah, or from any one of them, and of the interest which shouid have. 
accrued thereon; the.said one-twentieth part to be taken upoa the sum at which the prin- 
cipal and interest of the said debt should be liquidated or made up; to receive and hold the. 
said one-taventicth part so thereby assigned to him the said Joba Fordyec, his exceutors or 
administrators: And whereas the said John Fordyce did execute the aforesaid Indenture of 
the tenth day of July in the year of our Lord ‘one thousand eight hundred and five, and 
did thereby submit himseli, his heirs, executors and adininistrators, to the judgment, 
award, order and determination ‘of the Commissioners appointed under the said Indenture, 
in all things whatseever relating to the several Claims made by him under the said In- 
denture: Now know ye, That we the said Benjamin Hobhouse, Thomas Cockburn, and 
Charles Grant, having taken into consideration a Claim made by the said Edward Hollond, 
as assigace afoxcsaid, upow his said Highness the late Nubob Omdut ul Omrah for the 











ras Ps. 
principal sum of four thousand four hundred and ninety-nine Pagodas (4,499.) which, with 
Interest upon the same, is stated to amoant on the fifteenth day of May, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, to the aggregate sum of six thousand three 
Po oF OC. 
hundred and thirty Pagodas thirty-seven Fanams and forty-four Cash (6,330. 37. 44.) or 
two thousand five hundred and thirty-two Pounds seven Shillings and one Penny sierling 
(£. 2,532. 78. 1d.): And having also taken into consideration a Claim made by the said 
John Fordyce, as assignee atoresaid, for the one-twentieth part as aforesaid of the suth 
claimed as aforesaid by the said Edward Holiond, and having duly investigated the said 
Claims, according to the covenants, provisions and directions of the aforesaid Indenture, 


Do find that the said Nabob Omdut ul Omrah granted a Bond to the said Captain Williany _ 


Smith, bearing date the first day of August, in the year of our Lord one thousanil seven 

is a: August, year 

hundred and ninety-seven, corresponding with tbe seventh Suffer, wvelve hundred aud twelve of 
2 , ) P. 


™ & 

the Hegyra, for the sum of four thousand four hundred and ninety-nine Pagodas (4,409.) with 
interest at the rate of twelve per cent. per annum, from the first day of August, in the year, 
of our Lord dnethousand seven hundred .and uinety-seven: And we do further find, That the 
debt so constituted by the said Bond from the said Nabob Omdut ul Omrah to the said Captain 
William Suith was for Pay and Allowances justly due for services bond fide rendered by bin 
to the said Nabob and to the Nabob Watlajal: And we do further find, That * ieee 

Ps, ee 
two hundred and cighty-six Pagodas ten Fanams and twenty-eight Cash (286. 10. 28.) was 
also due trom the late Nabob Omdut ul Omrah to the said Captain William Susith, for Pay 
and Allowances from the first day of August to the twenty-fourth day of September, in the 
_¥car of our Lord one thousand sevea hundred. and ninety-seyen, the day of his discharge 


trom the service of his said Highness: And we do further find, That the said Captain: 


William Smith was not in the employ of the United East India Company when he entered 
into or while he was employed in the service of the said Nabobs : And we do farther find, 
QLhat the said Nabob Omdut wl Omrah paid to the said Captain William Smith, on the 
twenty-fourth day of March, in the year of our Lord one poten seven hundred and 

Re ; 
ninety-cight, the sum of three hundred and seventy-five Pagodas (375-): And we do further 
find, That upon the fifteenth day of May, in -the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and four, the aggregate sum of six sousnd two hundred and forty-two Pagodas 

Ps. ¥F, . 

five Fanams and seventy-two Cash (6,242. 5. 72.) was due from the representatives of the 
said Nubobs to the representatives of the saia Captain William Smith: And we the said 
Benjamin Hobhouse, 'lhomas Cockburn, and Charles Grant,do hereby Award and Adjudge, 


That upon the fifteenth day of May, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred. 


und four, the sum of six thousand’ two hundred and forty-two Pagodas five Fanams'’ and 
rs F.C, , 

seventy-two Cash (6,242. 5. 72.) or two thousand four hundred and ninety-six Pounds 

seventeen Shillings and two-pence stesling (£.2,406. 178. 2d.) and no more, was and still 

is justly due and owing from the representatives of the said Nabobs to the r presentatives 

of the said Captain William Smith’: And we do further Award and Order, ‘Vhat the said 

débt, being a debt contracted by their said Highnesses for Military Pay and Allowances, 


Is 
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is and shail be comprised in the First Clase of debts under the-said Indenture: And-we do _ 
farther Award and Adj udge, That the sum of a thousand nine hundred and thirty Pagedas 
: Ps. F.C. 
one Fanam and thirty-three Cash (5,030. 1. 33.) or two thousand three hundred and 
seventy-two Pounds and four-pence sterling (£.2,372. 0s. 4d.) being a portion of the said 
debt; is due and owing to the said Edward Hollond, as assignee aforesaid, and that the said: 
Edward Hollond hath and shall have right to participate to the amount of the eid es of five 
‘Ss . 7 


~ thousand nine hundred and thirty Pagodas one Fanam and thirty-three Cash (5.930. 1. 33.).0r 
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two thousand three hundred and seventy-two Pounds and four-pence sterling (£.2,372. os. 4d.) 
in the-fund provided by the aforesaid Indenture for satisfaction of the private debts of the 
late Nabobs of the Carnatic; and that the sum of three hundred and twelve Pagodas four 
Ps. FC. . 
Fanams and thirty-nine Cash (312. 4. 39.) of one hundred and twenty-four Pounds ‘sixteen 
Shillings and ten-pence sterling (£.124. 16s. 10d.) being the remainder of the said debt, 
is due and owing to Jaines King of ‘Tavistock Place. in the County of Middlesex, one of 
the executors named in the will of the said Joh Fordyce; and that. the said James King 
hath and shail have right to participate to the amount ae he data sun of three hundred 
's, A 5 
and twelve Pagodas four Fanams and thirty-nine Cash (312. 4. 30.) or one hundred and 
twenty-four Pounds sixteen Shillings and’ ten-pence sterling (£.124. 16s. 10d.) in the 
fund provisied by the atoresaid Indenture for satisfaction’ of the private debts of the late 
Nabobs of the Carnatic: And we do further Award and Adjudge, That all the property 
and revenues of the Nebobs Wallajah and Omdut ul Omrah, and their successors or 
representatives, are and shuli be for evel acoudtted and discharged from all Clair whatsoever 
in respect of the said Bond-or the debt claimed thereon at the instance of the said Edward 
Hollond, as assignee aforesaid, or of any other Person or Persons whatsoever: And we do: 
further Award and Order, That the o: ginal Bond aforesaid shall be cancelled and delivered 
up to the Court of Directors of the said United East India Company. In witness whereof 
we the said Benjamin Hobhouse, Thomas Cockburn, and Charles Grant, have hereunto 
set our hands the twenty-third day of April in the year of our Lord one thousand cight 


hundred and twelve. 
: : {itioMas CockuUKN. 















Signed (being first duly stamped) (Signed) 
in the presence of 
(Signed) .. Jno Parkhouse, 


THOMAS COCKBURN, 
CHA. GRANT Junior. 


CLAIM ‘N° 145 in our Second Report. 


TO all to whom these Presents shall come: We, Benjamin Hobhouse of Whitton Park 
in the County of Middlesex, Thomas Cockburn of Hata pstead in the said County of 
Middlesex, and Charles Grant junior of Lincoln’s-Inn in the said County of Middlesex, 
being the Commissioners and Referces acting in England for the time being, under a certain 
Deed indented and bearing date the tenth day of July ove thousand eight hundred and five, 
“ between the United Company of Merchants of Engiand trading to the East Indies, of the one 
part; and the several Persons whose hands and seals are theretoset and affixed, ang who respec- 
tively are or claim to be Creditors of his Highacss the Nabob Wallab Jah, formerly Nabob 
of Arcot and of the Carnatic in the East indies, and now deceased, and of his Highness the 
Nabob Omdut ul Oimrah, late Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic, eldest son and sucecssor 
ofhis said Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, and now also deceased, and of his Highness the 
Ameer ul Omrab, the second son of his said Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, and now also 
deceased, or of some or one of them the said several Nabobs and the said Ameer, of the other 
part ;” Send Greeting: Whereas Doctor Joba Briggs of Worcester, hath, by his attorney 
John Fordyce of Whitehall in the County of Middlesex, since deceased, executed the afore- 
said Indenture, and hath thereby submitted himself, his heirs, executors and administrators, 
to the judgmeni, award, order and determination of the Commissioners under the aforesaid 
Indenture, in ali things whatsoever relating to the several Claims made by him under the said 
Indenture: And whereas the said Jobn Briggs hath exccuted certain Articles of Agree- 
ment bearing date the fourteenth day of November in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and six, between several Persons deseribing themselves as Creditors of the 
late Nabebs of the Carnatic of the first part, and the said John Fordyce of the second part, 
and hath thereby transterred and assigned over to the said Jobn Fordyce, his executors, 
administrators and assigns, one-twenticth part of every Debt or sum of money owing to him 
from their Highnesses the lute Nabobs of Arcot and the Carnatic, or the Ameer ul Oirah, or 
from any one of them, and of the interest to acerue thereon; the said one-twentieth part to 
be taken upon the sum at which the principal and interest of the said debt shall be liquidated 
ormade up, to receive and hold the said one-twentieth part so thereby assigned to han the 
said Jobu Fordyce, his execytors or administrators: And whereas the said John Fordyce did 
exccute the aforesaid Indenture of the tenth day of July inthe year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and five, and did thereby submit himsclf, his heirs, executors and adaninistrators, 
to the Judginent, award, ov'er aud determination of the Commissioners appointed under the 
said Lidenture, in vil things wha‘soever relating to the several Clauns inade by him under the 
said Indenture: Now know ye, ‘Phat we the said Benjamin Hobhouse, Thomas Cockburnt 

. : : and 
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é 
: Grant, having taken into consideration a Claim made by the said John Brig ss 
guness the Nabob Omdut ul Omrah, for the principal sum of fourteen thousand 
Ps. 
three hundred and fifty pagodas (1 4,350.) which, with interest upon the same, is stated to 
amount, on the fifteenth day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand eight buudred and 


ant Creel 
upon his E 







I's, 
four, to the aggregate sum of nineteen thousand six hundred and fifty-nine Pagodas (19,650.) 
or. seven thousand eight hundred and sixty-thice Pounds aud twelve Shillings sterling 


3 s 
(£.7,863. 12s. od.): And having also taken’ into consideration a Claim made by the said 
John Fordyce, as assignee aforesaid, for the one-twenticth part as aforesaid of the sum 
claimed as aforesaid by the said Jolin Briggs ; and having duly investigated the said Ciaims, 
according to the covenants, provisions and directions of the aforeszid Indesture, do find, 
That Doctor Joha Briggs was employed as a Physician by the Nabob Wailajah, and by the 
Nabob Omdut ul Omrah : And we do further find, That the Nabob Omdut ul Omreh granted 
a Bond to John Briggs Doctor, bearing date the sixth day of March in the year of our Lord 
one thousand fren lnndved and ninety-eight, corresponding with the seventeenth Remzan 
twelve hundred and twelve of the Hegyra, for the sum of three thousand five hundred Siar 
. SPs : 
Pagodas (3,500.) payable in twelve months, with interest at one per cent. per mensem from 
the sixth day March aforesaid: And we do further find, That the Debt so constituted by 
the said Bond from the said Nabob Omdut ul Omrah to the said John Briggs was due to hin 
the said John Briggs for medical attendance on the said Nabobs: And we do-further find, 
That the said John Briggs had the sanction of the then Governor of Madras for entering 
into the service of his Highness Omdut ul Omrah: And we do further find, That 
‘the aggregate sum due to the said John Briggs, on the fifteenth day of May in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, amounted to four thousand eight 
Ps, FC, 
hundred Pagodas eleven Fanams and forty Cash (4,800. 11. 40.) or one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty Pounds two Shillings and three-pence sterling (£.1,920. 4s. 3d.): 
And we, the said Benjamin Hobhouse, Thomas Cockburn, and Charles G rat, do hereky 
Award and Adjudge, That upon the said fifteenth day of May in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and four, the said sum of four thousand eight hundred Pagodas 
Ps, FC. 
cleven Fanams.and forty Cash (4,800. 11. 40.) or one thousand nine hundred and twenty 
Pounds two Shillings and three-pence sterling (£.1,920. 2s. 3d.) and no more, was ani 
still is justly due and owing from the representatives of his said Highness the Nabob Omdut 
ul Omrah, to the said Jobn Briggs and his representatives: And we do further Award and 
Order, That the said debt, being a debt contracted for vivil pay and allowances, is and shall 
be comprised in the First Class of Debts under the said indenture: And we do further 
«Award and Adjudge, That the sum of four, chomand five hundred and sixty Pagodas ten 
Ps Fs . 
Fanams and seventy-four Cash (4,560. 10. 74.) or one thousand eight hundred and twenty 
four Pounds two Shillings and two-pence sterling (£.1,824. 28. 2d.) being a portion of the 
said debt, is due and owing to the said John Briggs, and that the said Joba Briggs hath 
and shall have right to participate to the amount of the said ‘sum of sas thousaat five 
Ps. OG 
hundred and sixty Pagodas ten Fanams and seventy-four Cash (4,560. 10. 74.) or one 
thousand eight hundved and twenty-four Pounds two Shillings and two-pence sterling 
(£.1,824. 2s, 2d.) in the fund provided by the aforesaid Indenture for satisfaction of 
the private debts of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic, and that the suin of two huudred 
Ps F.C, 
and forty Pagodas and forty-six Cash (240. 0. 46.) or ninety-six Pounds and one 
Penny sterling (£.96. os. 1d.) being the remainder of the said debt, is due and owing to 
James King of Tavistock Place in the County of Middlesex, one of the Executors named 
in the will of the said John Fordyce, and that the said James king hath and shall have 
right to participate to he ombant of the said sum of two hundred and forty Pagodas and 
Ps. F. ‘. 
forty-six Cash (240. -o. 46.) or ninety-six Pounds and one Penny sterling (£.96. os. 1d.) 
in the fund provided by the aforesaid Indenture, for satisfaction of the privaie Debts of the 
late Nabobs of the Carnatic: And we do further Award and Adjudge, That all the property 
and revenues of the said Nabobs Wallajah and Omdut ul Omrah and their successors or 
representatives, are and shall be for ever acquitted and discharged from all Claim whatso- 
ever in respect of the said Bond, or the sum claimed at the instance of the said Jobn Briggs 
or of any other person or persons whatsoever: And we do further Award and Order, That 
the original Bond aforesaid, shall be cancelled and delivered up to the Court of Directors of 
the said United East India Company. In Witness whereof, we the said Benjamin Hobhouse, 
Thomas Cockburn, and Charles Grant, have hereunto set our hands the first day of May 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred twelve. . 


BENJAMIN HOBHOUSE. 
Signed (being first duly stamped) . (Signed) Ji, COCKBURN, 
in the presence of, : CHA. GRANT Junior. 
(Signed) Jno Parkhouse. 
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CLAIM Ne? 723 in our Fifth Report. 


TO all to whom these Presents shall come: We, Benjamin Hobhouse of Whitton Park 
in the County of Middlesex, Thomas Cockburn of Hampstead in’ the said County, and 
Charles Grant junior of Lincoln’s-Inn in the said County, being the Commisgoners and 
Referees acting in England for the time being, under.a certain Deed indented and_beari 
date the tenth day of July one thousand eight hundred and five, “ between the 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, of the one part; and 
the several Persons whose har a and seals are thereto set and affixed, and who respec- 
tively are or claim to be Creditors of his Higbness the Nabob Wallah Jah, formerly 
Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic in the East Indies, and mow deceased, and of 
his Highness the Nabob Omdut ul Omrah, late Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic, 
eldest son and successor of his said Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, and now also 
deceased, and of bis Highness the Ameer ul Omrah, the secoad son of bis said Highness 
the Nabob Wallah Jah, and now also deceased, or of some or one of them the said 
several Nabobs and the said Ameer, of the other part;” Send Greeting: Whereas John 
King Lane, administrator in India to the estate and effects of Francis de Dieu, bath executed 
the aforesaid Indenture in behalf of the said estate, and hath thereby submitted hinself, his 
heirs, executors and administrators to the judgment, award, order and determination of the 
Commissioners under the aforesaid Indenture, in all things whatsoever relating to the several 
Claims made by Lim under the said Indenture: And whereas the said John King Lane hath 
executed certain Articles of Agreement bearing date the third day of May in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred, between several persons describing themselves as 
Creditors of the late Nabobs of Arcot of the first part, John Fordyce of the second part, 
and the persons therein named as trustees of the third part, and hath thereby transferred and 
assigned over to the said trustees one-twentieth part of every debt or sum of money owing 
to him from their Highnesses the late Nabobs of Arcot, or the Ameer ul Omrah, or 
from any one of them, and of the interest to accrue thereon ; the said one-twentieth part to 
be taken upon the swn at which the principal and interest of the said debts should be liqui- 
dated or mede up; to yeceive and hold the said one-twenticth part so thereby to them 
assigned upon the trusts in the said Articles of Agreement mentioned aud set forth: And 
whereas George Moubray, Charles Binny, and alentine Conolly, being the remaining 
surviving trustees who have become parties to the said Articles of Agreement, have also 
executed the aforesaid Indenture, and have thereby submitted themselves, their heirs, 
executors and administrators, to the judgment, award, order and determination of the 





. Commissioners under the aforesaid Indenture in all things whatsoever relating to the several 


Claims made by them under the said Judenture: Now know ye, That we the said Benjamin 
Hobhouse, Thomas Cockburn, and Charles Grant, having taken into consideration a Claim 
made by the said John King Lane as administrator aforesaid, upon a Bond for arrears of 


‘pay, upon his said Highness the: late Nabob Omdut ul Omrali, for the principal sum of 


twelve thousand five hundred and eighty-nine Star Pagodas and twelve Vanams 
P.O OC. . : 
(12,580. 12. 0.) which with interest wpon the same is stated to amount on the fifteenth day 
of May ia the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, to the aggregate sum 
of sixteen thousand and ninety-three Pagodas twenty Fanams and sixty-two Cash 
P.O. . ; . Je 
(56,093. 20. 62.) or six thousand four bundred and thirty-seven Pounds eight Shillings 
sterling (£.6,437. 8s. od.) : And having also taken into consideration a Claim made by 
certain of the ‘Trustces named in the said Articles of Agrecment, of the third day of May 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred, for themselves and others as Assignees 


aforesaid, for the one-tweatieth part as aforesaid of the sum claimed as atoresaid by the 
said John King Lance, and having duly investigated the said Claims according to the 
covenants, provisions and directions of the aforesaid Indenture, Do find, That Mr. Francis 
de Dieu late husband of Ana Lane, now wife of Joha King Lane, was employed by his 
Highness the Nabob Omdut ul Omrah in the capacity of surgeon, and that he was not in 
the employ of the United East India Company during the period for which the arrears 
are charged : And we do further find, That a Bond carrying interest at twelve per cent. 
per annum, for twelve thousand five hundred and eighty-nine Star Pagodas and twelve’ 
SPs. F. 
Fanams (12,589. 12.) bearing date the twenty-third, Rubbecofsanee twelve hundred and 
fourteen of the Hegyra, corresponding with the twenty-fourth day of September in the 
year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine, was granted by the said 
‘Nabob Omdut ul Omrah to Mrs. de Dieu on account of arrears of pay due to Doctor 
de Dien deceased, to the twenty-sixth day of July in the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-nine: And we do further find, That there was justly due and 
owing from his said Highness the late Nabob Omdut ul Omrah to the said John King 
Lane as Administrator aforesaid, for services bona fide rendered by the said Francis de 
Dieu, the sum of twelve thousand five hundred and eighty-nine Pagodas thirty-one. 
Ps. ee 
Fanams and forty Cash (12,589. 31. he which with interest up. to the fifteenth day of 
May in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, amoniied to aliteen 
Bs Ss. . 7 

thousand and ninety-three Pagodas twenty Fanams and sixty-two Cash (16,093. 20. 62.) or 
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i 
six thousand four hundred and thirty-seven Pounds eight Shillings sterling (€.6,497. Ss. cd.): Absolute 
And we the said Benjamin Hobhouse, Thomas Cockburn, and Charles Grant, do Liereby  Adjudications 
Award and Adjudge, That upon the fifteenth day of May in the year ef our Lord one an pavour of 
thousand eight hundred: and four, the sum of picteen thousand and ninety-three Pagedas Claimants. 
: Ps , 
twenty Fanams and sixty-two Cash (16,093. 20. 62.) or six thousand four hundred and 
thirty-seven Pounds and eight Shillings sterling (£.6,437. 8s. od.) was and still is justly 
due 4nd owing from the representatives of his said Highness the late Nabob Omdut tl 
Omrah to the representatives of the said Doctor de Dieu: And we do further Award and 
Order, That the said debt being a debt contracted by his said Highness Omdut ul Omrah 
for services bon’ fide performed, is and shall be comprised in the First Class of Debts 
under the said Indenture: And we do further Award and Adjudge, That the sum of fifteen 
thousand two hundred and eighty-eight Pagodas thirty-four Fanams and thirty-five Cash 
Ps FOC. 
(15,288. 34. 35.) or six thousand one hundred and fifteen pounds ten shillings and seven- 
pence sterling (£.6,115. 108. 7d.) being a portion of the said debt, is duc and owing to 
the said John. King Lane as Administrator aforesaid, and that the said John King Lane 
hath and shail have right to participate to the amount of the said sum of fifteon 
thousand two hundred and eighty-eight Pagodas thirty-four Fanams and thirty-five Cash 
Ps Cc. 


(15,288. 34. 35.) or six thousand one hundred and fifteen Pounds ten Shillings and 

seven-pence sterling (£.6,115. tos. 7d.) in the fund provided by the aforesaid Indenture 

for satisfaction of the private debts of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic, and that the sum 

of eight hundred and four Pagodas twenty-eight Fanams and twenty-seven Cash 
° Ps FR. C 


(804. 28. 27.) or three hundred and twenty-one pounds seventeen shillings and five-pence 
sterling (£. 321. 17s. 5d.) being the remainder of the said debt, is due and owing tv “uie 
said George Moubray, Charles Binny, and Valentine Conolly, as Assignees aforesaid, and 
that the said George Moubray, Charles Binny, and Valentine Conolly, have and shail have 
tight to participate to the amount of the said sum of eight hundred and four Pagodas 


Ps. oF OC. 
twenty-eight Fanams and twenty-seven Cash (804.°28. 27.) or three hundred and twenty 
one Pounds seventeen Shillings and five-pence sterling (£.321. 17s. 5d.) in the fund pro- 
vided by the aforesaid Indenture for satisfaction of the private debts of the late Nabobs 
of the Camatic: And we do further Award and Adjudge, That all the property and 
revenues of the said Nabob Omdut ul Omrah, and his successors or representatives, arc and 
‘shall be for ever acquitted and discharged from all Claim whatsoever im respect of the said 
bond or the debt claimed thereon at the instance of the said John King Lane, or of any other 
Person or Persons whatsoever: And we do further Award and Adjudge, That the original 
Bond aforesaid shall be cancelled and delivered up to the Court of Directors of the said United - 
East India Company. In Witness whereof we the said Benjamin Hobhouse, Thomas 
Cockburn, and Charles Grant, have hereunto set our hands the thirteenth day of May in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twelve. 
BENJAMIN HOBHOUSE, 
Signed (being first duly stamped) (Signed) ye 0, COCKBURN, 
in the presence of, CHA. GRANT Junior. 
(Signed) George Parkhouse. 


CLAIM M1 of N° 17 in our First Report. x 23%. 


TO all to whom these Presents shall come: We, Benjamin Hobhonse of Whitton erat 
Park in the County of Middlesex, Thomas Cockburn of Hampsiead in the said County of N° 1 of N°112 io the 
Middlesex, and Charles Grant junior of Lincoln’s-Inn in the said County of Middlesex, ae ne 
being the Commissioners and Referees acting in England for the time being under a certain S405 seands 
Deed, indented and bearing date the tenth day of July one thousand eight hundred and five, N°1 of N° 27 in the 
“ between the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East indies, of the ict Benes " 
one part ; and the several Persons whose hands and seals are thereto set and affixed, and whe *“™°™*"" : 
respectively are or claim. to be Creditors of bis Highness the Nabob Wallah Jak, formerly Alexander Binny. 
Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic in the East Indies, and now. deceased, and of his High- 
ness the Nabob Omdut ul Omrah, late Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic, eldest son and 
successor of his said Highness the Nabob Wallah Jab, and now also deceased, and of his High- 
ness the Ameer ul Omrah, the second son of his said Highness the Nabob Wailah Jah, 
and now also deceased, or of some or one of them the said several Nabobs and the said 
Ameer, of the other part ;” Send Greeting: Whereas Alexander Binny, formerly of Edin- 
burgh, hath by his attorney John Fordyce of Whitehall in the County of Middlesex, since 
deceased, executed the aforesaid Indenture, and hath thereby submitted himself, his heirs, 
vexecutors and administrators, to the judgment, award, order and determination of the Com- 
missioners under the aforesaid Indenture, in all things whatsoever relating to the several 
Claims made by him under the said Indenture: And whereas the said Alexander Binny 
hath by his attorney Charles Kinny, executed certain Articles of Agreement, bearing date 
the first day of September in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and-four, 
between several Persons describing themselves as Creditors of the late Nabobs of the Car- 
natic of the first part, the said John Fordyce of the second part, and the Persons therein 
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named as Trustees cf the third part, and hath thereby transferred and assignéd over-to the 
said John Fordyce one-lortieth part.of every debt er sun of Money owing to him from their 
Highnesses the late Nabobs of Arcot, or the Ameer ul Oinrah, or from any one of them, 
and of the interest to acerue thereon, the said one fortieth part to be taken upon the sum at 
and interest of the sail Debt shail be liquidated or made up; and hath 
further transferred and assigned over to the said Trustees one other fortieth part of every 
debt or sum of Money owing to him from their Highnesses the late Nabobs of Arcot or 
the Ameer ul Omrzb, or from any one of them, and of the interest to accrue théreon, 
the said one other fortieth part to be takea upon the sum at which the principal and interest 
of the said debt should be liquidated or made up; to receive and hold the said one-fortieth 
part so thereby to them assigned upon the trasts in the said Articles of Agreement mentioned 
and set forth : And whereas the said John Fordyce did execute the said Articles of Agree- 
ment of the first day of September in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
four, and did also execute the aforesaid Indenture of the tenth day of July in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight handred and five: And whereas Charles Binny, George Mou- 
bray, and Valentine Conolly, being the remaining surviving Trustees who have executed the 
said Articles of Agreement, have also execited the aforesaid Indenture of the tenth day of 
July in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and five, and they the said Jobn 
Fordyce and the several before-mmeniioned Parties have sabmitted themselves, their heirs, 
executors and admit tors, to the judgment, award, order and determination of the Com- 
imissioners wader the said Lodeutare, in-all things whatsoever relating to the several Claims 
made by them under the said Indenture: Now know ye, That we the said Benjamin Hob- 
hoxse, Thomas Cockburn, and Charles Grant, having taken into consideration a Claim made 
by the said Alexander Binny upon his Highness the Nabob Wallajah, for the principal sum 
8. Rs. 
of eight thousand Sicea Rupees (8,000.) which, with interest at the rate of six per cent. per 
annam is stated to-amount, oa the fifteenth day of May in the year of our Lo:d one thou- 
* sand eight hundred and four, to the aggregate sum of twelve thousand eight huvdred Sicca 
: 8.Rs, 
Rupees (12,809.) or one thousand six hundred Pounds sterling (£. 1,600.) : And having taken 
nto consideration a Claim made by the said John Fordyce as assignee atoresaid, for the 
one-forticth part a3 aforesaid of the sum claimed as aforesaid by the said Alexander Binny : 
‘And having also taken into consideration a Claim made by certain of the Trustees named in 
the said Articles of Agreement of the first day of September in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred an four, for themselves and others as assignees aforesaid, for the 
other fortieth part as aforesaid of the sam claimed as aforesaid by the said Alexander Binny, 
and having duly investigated the said Claim according to the covenants, provisions and di- 
rections of the aforesaid Indenture, Do find, That the said Captain Alexander Binny com-~ 
manded the Nabob’s galley, called the Success, belonging to his said Highness Wallajah, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety-four, and that the said galley 
was placed by bis said Highness under tbe orders of the then Governor General of Bengal, 
for the purpose of transporting troops to the Mauritius ; And we do further find, That the 
said Captain Binny incurred a loss by the stores which he laid in for the use of the officers, 
and that his Highness the said Nabob expressed bis approbation of the said Captain. Binny 
for having refused to receive the amount of the loss aforesaid, from the said ea errce Ge- 
$. Rs. 
peral: And we do further find, That the sum of cight thousand Sicca Rupees (8,000.) or 
the sum of two thousand four hundred and fifiy-five Pagodas twenty-four Fanams and sixty 


P. F.C. 
Cash (2,455. 24. 60.) was on the eleventh day of Jaly in the year of our. Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-four justly due to the said Captain Binny for the amount of the 
Joss as aforesaid, fiom his said Highness the Nabob Wallajah: And we do further find, 
That on the thirty-(irst day of December in the year of our Lord one thousand seven bun- 
dred and ninety-seven, thcre were due from his Highness the Nabob Omdut ul Omrah ie 
i PF. 
the said Captain Binoy, two several sums} viz. fifty-two Pagodas and eign Fanams (52. 8.) 

































; 8. 
on account of a non-acceptcil Dill, and one hundred and ten Pagodas (110.) for money paid 


on his Highness’s account to My. Tulloh, both uch ane amounting together to one hun- 


dred and sixty-two Pagodas and cight Fanams (262. 8. 0.) are charged in Captain Binny’s 
account of salary, although like the Claim which is the subject of this award, they properly 
belong to the Second Class of Debts, therefore taken out of that account: And we 
do farther find, That the aggregate sum due to the said Captain Alexander Binny and bis 
assigus, on these accounts, from the representatives of the said Nabobs Waliajah and 
Omdut ul Omrah, on the fittcenth day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and four, amounted to three tonsa cight hundred and seventy-eight Pagodas 
P, 2 CS 
two Fanams and thirty-two Cash (3,878. 2. 32.) or one thousand five hundred and fifty-one 
Pounds four Shillings and _five-peace sterling (£.1,55t. 48. 5d): And we the said Ben- 
jamin Hobhouse, Thomas Cockburn, and Charles Grant, do hereby Award and Adjudge, 
That upon the fifteenth day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
‘and four, the sum of three thousaad cight hundred and seventy-cight Pagodas two Fanams 
P. BG. 

_and thirty-two Cash (3,878. 2.32.) or one thousand five hundred and fifty-one here 

2 our 
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four Shillings. and five-pence sterling (£. 1,551. 4s. 5.) and no more, was: and still se jastly: 


due.and owing from the representatives of the said Nabobs Wallajah and Omdut ul- Oimr 

to the said Alexander Biuny and his assigns: Aud we do further Award and Order, That the 
said Debt, heing a Debt contracted for money boni fide lent or advanced subsequent to 
the twelfth day of February in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-five, is and shall be comprised in the’ Second Class of Debts under the said Inden- 
turc: And’ we do further Award and Adjudge, Taat the sum of three thousand six hundred 

* . Ps. F. °C, 

and eighty-four Pagodas six Fanams and thirty-eight Cash (9,684. 6. 38.) or one thousand 
four hundred and seventy-three Pounds thirteen Shillings and three-pence: sterlin 

(£.1,473. 138. 3d.) being a portion of the said Debt, is due and owing ta the said Alex- 
ander Binny, and that the said Alexander Binny hath and shall have right to participate to 


the amount of the said sum of three thousand six hundred and eighty-four Pagodas six 
F.C. 


Ps, * 
Fanams and thirty-eight Cash (3,684. 6. 38.) or one thousand four hundred and seventy- 
three Pounds thirteen Shillings and three-pence sterling (£.1,473. 13s. 3d.) in the fund pra- 
vided by the aforesaid Inéenture, for satisfaction of the private Debts of the late Nabobs of 
the Carnatic: And we do farther Award and Adjudge, Phat the sam of ninety-six Pagedas 
BP. FD OG, 


thirty-nine Fanams and seventy-sevea Cash (96. 39. 77.) or thirty-eight Pounds fifteen 
Shillings and seven-pence sterling (£.38. 158. 7a.) being a further portion of the said 
Debt, 1s due and owing to Ja:nes King of Tavistock Place in the County of Middlesex, one 
of the executors named in the will of the said Joha Fordyce, and that the said James King! 
hath and.shall have right to participate to the smount of the said som of ninety-six Pagodas 
. i s FG 
thirty-nine Fanams and seventy-seven Cash (96. 39. 77.) or thirty-eight Pounds fifteen Shil- 
lings and seven-pence sterling (£.38. 15s. 7d.) in the fund provided by the aforesaid In- 
denture. for satisfaction of the private Debts of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic, and that 


F fe Ps, ~~ 

the sum of ninety-six Pagodas thirty-nine Fanams and seventy-seven Cash (96. 39. TT) 
ox, thirty-eight Pounds fifteen Shillings and seven-pence sterling (.£.38. 158. 7d.) being 
the remainder of the said Debt, is due and owing to Charles Binny, George Moubray, and 
Valentine Conolly, and that the said Charles Binay, George Moubray, and Valentine Co- 
nolly, have and shall have right. to participate to the amount of the said sum of ninety-six 


Po. PF OC. 
Pagodas thirty-nine Fanams. and seventy-seven Cash (96. 39. 77.) or thirty-eight Pounds 
fifteen Shillings and seven-pence sterling (£.38. 15s. 7d.) in the fund provided by the 
aforesaid Indenture for satisfaction of the private Debts of the late Nabobs of the Carnatie : 
And we do further Award and Adjudge, That all the property and revenues of the gaid 
Nabobs Wallajah and Omdut al Omrah,. and their suecessars-or representatives, are auc 
ahall be for ever acquitted and discharged from all demand whatsoever, in respect of the satd 
Debt or Debts claimed at the instance of the said Alexander Binny, or of any other Person 
or Persons. whatsoever. In Witness whereof we the said Benjamin Hobhouse, 'Thomaw 


Cockburn, and Charles Grant, have hereunto.set, our hands the thirteenth day: of May, ia, 


the year of our. Lord one thousand eight hundred and twelve. 
: ' (BENJ. HOBHOUSE. 
‘Signed (being first duly stamped) (Signed) STH. COCKBURN. 
in the presence of, CHA. GRANT Junior, 
(Signed) —- Geo. Parkhouse. 


‘CLAIM N® 2 of Nery in our First. Report. 


TO allto whom these Presents shall come: W, e, Benjamin Hobhouse of Whitton: Park 
in thé County of M iddlesex, Thomas Cockburn of Hampstead in the said County of 
Middlesex, and Charles Grant junior of Lincoln’s-Inn in the said County of Middlesex; bein 
the Commissioners and Referces acting in England for the time being under a certain Deed. 
indented and bearing date the tenth day of July one thousand eight hundred’ and five, 
© between the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, of the. 
one part; and the several persons. whose hands and seals are thereto set and affixed, and who. 
respectively are or claiin to be Creditors of his Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, formerly 
Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic in the East Indies, and now deceased, and of his High- 
ness the Nabob Omdit ul Omrah, late Nabob uf Arcot and of the Carnatic, eldest. son 
and: successor of his said Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, and now also deceased, -and of 
his Highness the Ameer ul Omrah, the secoud son of his said. Highness the Nabob 
Waillah Jah, and now also deceased, or of some or one of them the said several Nabobs and 
the said Ameer, of the other part ;” Send Greeting: Whereas Alexander Binny, formerly 
of Edinburgh, hath. by his attorney Joba Fordyce of Whitehall in the County of Middlesex, 
since deceased, exceuted the aforesaid fudeuture, and hath thereby submitted himself, his 
heirs, cxceutors and administrate 8, fo tie judginent, award, order, aud determination of 
the Commissioners under the aforesaid Indenture, in all things whetsoey 
several Claims made by him under the said Judenture: And whereas the 1 Alexander 
Binny hath by his attorney Charles Binny, executed certain Articles ¢ Ao at bearing 
date the first day of September iu the year of our Lord one thoussnd ci bendred and four, 
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between several Persons describing themselyés as Creditors ef the late Nabobs of the.” 
Carnatic of the first part, the said John Fordyce of the second part, and the Perso: therein’ 
named as Trustees ‘of the third part, and hath thereby transferred and assigned over to the 
said John Fordyce one-fortieth part of every debt or sum of money owing to bin froin their’ 
Highnesses the late Nabobs of Arcot or the Amecr ul Omrah, or from any one of them, and 
of the intérest to accrue thercon, the said one-fortieth part to be taken upon tge sum at! 
which the principal and interest of the said debt shall be liquidated or made up, and have 
farther trans‘erred and a: ed over to the said Trustees one other fortieth part of every 
debt or sum of mouey owing to him from their -ighnesscs the late Nabobs of Arcot or 
the Ameer ul Gmrah, or from any one of them, and of the interest te accrue thereon, the 
said one other fortieth part to be teken upon the sum at which the principal and interest of 
the said debt should be Hquidated or made up, to receive and hold the said onc-fortieth 
part so thereby to them assigned upon the trusts in the said Articles of Agreement men- 
tioned and set forth: And whereas the said John Fordyce did exccute the said Articles of 
Agreement of the first day of September in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dyed and four, and did alsc execute the aforesaid Indenture of the tenth day of July in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and five: And whereas Cuarles Binny, George 
Moubray, and Valentine Conolly, beg the remaining surviving Trustees who have cxe- 


cuted the said Articles of Agreement, have also executed the aforesaid Indenture of the 
% § > ‘ 
i ave, and they the 
















































tenth day of July in the year of our Lord one thousand cight hundred 
said John Fordyce, and the several befere-mentioned parties, have submitted themselves, 
their heirs, executors and administrators, to the judgment, award, order, and determination’ 
of the Commissioners under the said Indenture, in all things whatscever relating to the seve-. 
ral Claims made by them under the said Indenture: Now know ye, Yhat we the said Benjamin 
Hobhonse, Thomas Cockburn, and Charles-Grant, having taken into consideration a Claim 
aide by the said Alexander Binny upor his Highness the Nabob Owdut ul Omrah for the’ 
principal sam of forty-six thousand four hundred and cighty-cight Pagodas, and twelve 
: ee : 
Fanams (46,488. 12. 0.) which with interest at the rate of six percent. per annum, is 
stated to amount, on the fifteenth day of May, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and four, to the aggregate sui of: fifty-four thousand three hundred and ninety-one 
= Ps. Fee 
Pagodas and twelve Fanams (54,301. 12:) or twenty-one thousand seven hundred. and. 
fifty-six pounds ten shillings and three pence sterling (£.21,746. 108. 3d.): And havin 
also taken into consideration a Claim made by the said John ‘Fordyce, as assignee aforesaid, 
for ihe one-fortieth part as aforesaid of ‘the sui claimed as Sica by the said 
Alexander Binny: And having also taken into consideration a Ciaim made by certain 
of the Trastees named in the said Articles of Agreement of the first day of September 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, for themselves, and others ‘as 
assignees aforesaid, for the other fortieth part as aforesaid of the sum claimed, as afore-' 
said by the said Alexander Binny, and having duly investigated the said Claims according 
to the covenants, provisions and directions of the aforesaid ndenture,-do find, That Captain® 
Alexander Binny was, on the tweltih day of December in the year of our Lord one thousand 
-seven hundred and niuety-five, appointed by the Nabob Omdut ul Omrah, to be his Vakeet. 
-or Agent at Calcutta, with a special direction that he should consider himzelf as such tron’ 
sthe first day of December in the year of orr Lord one thousand seven hundred and sincty~" 
five: And.we do further find, that the rate of salary allowed by his said Uighness from the 
first day of December in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety-five, 
.to the first day of May in the year of one Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety-six, 
; : A. Rs. 
avas two thousand Arcot Rupees (2,000,) per month, ‘but that from and after the: said last 
tpeationes date it was increased by his said Highness to dual thousand Arcot Rupees 
ARs ; wR ee 
(3,000.). per month, and three hundred and fifteen Sicea Rupees (315-) per month for-house’ 
rent: And we Co further find, that the said Nabob granted a bond to the said Captain 
Alexander Binay, bearing date the thirtieth day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred, fur the sum of twenty-eight thousaud nine hundred and sixty-cight Pagodas 
Ps. = 











(28,968.) which said sum consisted in part of principal money for arrears’ of pay and 
allowances justly due for services bona fide rendered to the said Nabub, up to the 
thirticth day of April in the year of our Lord. one. thousand eight hundred, and in 
part of jnterest on the said. principal money : And we do further find, That the said 
Captain Alexander Binay courinued in the employ of his said EHighness: as his agent 
aforesaid, and rendered ‘services .as_ such, not only from the period of his appoinunent 
on the first day of December, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-five, to the thirtieth day of April in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
aforesaid, but from and aiter iat time, tothe fifteenth day of July in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight huadréd and one, the day of the death of his said Highness: And we 
do farther fund, That en the fittcenth day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand 
Gght handred and four, there wa from the representatives of bis said Highness Omdut 
ul Orrah, to the said Capt Alexander Binuy, for arrears of Salary and Allowances, and 
apterest St six per cei a, the aggregate sum of forty-five thousand seven 
f Ps ROG 

serteen Fanams and three Cash (45,744.14) §.) et 
cty-seven Poands fcurteen Shillings and eight-pence 

sterling 
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sterling-(£..8,207..145. 8d): And we do. further find, That a sum equal on the fifteenth 





day of Meyin the year of our Lord one thousand cight hundred and four, to tea thousand 
: : Ps F.C, 
ant sixty-four Pagodas twerity-nine Fanams and seventy Cash (10,864. 29.70.) 
d three hundred and forty-five Poands seven Shillings and nine-pence 
- od.) was paid by the Government of Madras, on behalf of the 
Coinpany, to. the said. Captain Alexander Binuy, in part payment 
thercof, for which said sum of four thousand three hundred and forty-five Pounds seventeen 
shillings ant! nine-pence sterling (£.4,345. 178. gd.) a Claim has been preferred to us by 
the said Company: And we do further find, That the sum of thirty-four thousand eight 
+ . Ps. ROG 
Lundred and seventy-nine Pagodas twenty-six Fanams and thirteen Cash (34,879. 26. 13.) 
or thirteen thousand nine huadred and fifty-one Pounds sixteen Shillings and eleven-pence 
sterling (£.13,951- 168, 11d.) remained ‘duc to the said Captain Alexander Biany, on the 
fifteenth «i 5 
we the said Benjamin Hobkouse, Thomas Cockburn, and Charles Grant, do hereby Award 
and Adjudec, ‘Tiat upon the fifteenth day of May ia the yearof our Lord one thousand 
cight he d and four, the sua of thirty-four thousand cight hundred aud scventy-nine 
Ps. ee On 
Pagodas twenty-six Panams and thirteen Cash (34,879. 26. 13.) or thirteen thousand nine 
hundred and fiity-oae Pounds sixteen Sh and. eleven-pence sterling (£.13,951.16s.11d:) 
and no more, was und still is justly d owing irom the representatives of the late 
Nabob Gindut al Omrah, io the said Captain Alexander Binny and his Assigns: And we 
do ‘furiher Award and Order, That the said Debt, being a Debt contracted by the said 
“Omdut ul Omrah for pay and allowances, is and shall be comprised in the First Class of 
Debts under the said [ndenture: And we do further Award and Adjudge, That the sum 
of thirty-two thousand five handred and ninety-two Pagodas seventeen anams and four 
Ps. Fo tC: 
Cash (2,502. 17. 4.) or thirteen thousand and thirty-six Pounds nineteen Shillings and 
two-pence sterling (£.13,036. 19s. 2d.) being a portion of the said Debt, is due and owing 
sto the ‘said Alexander Binny, and that the said Alexander Binny hath and shall have 
right to. participate to the amount of the said sum of thietystwo thousand five Lundred 
3. F, . 
and ninety-two Pagodas seventeen. Fanams and four Cash (32,592. 17. 4.) or thirteen 
thousand and thirty-six Pounds nineteen Shillings and two-pence sterling (£.13,036. 19s. 2d.) 
in the fund provided by the aforesaid Indenture for satistaction of the private Debts of the 
late Nabobs of the Carnatic: And we.do further Award and Adjudge, That the sum of 
-eleven hundred _and forty-three Pagodas twenty-five Fanams and forty-four and one half 
«Ds, F, OC. 
‘Cash (1,143. 25. 44.) or four hundred and fifty-seven Pounds eight Shillings and ten-pence_ 
half-penny sterling (£.457. 8s. 103d:) being a further portion of the ‘said Debt, is due and 
sowing to dames King of Tayistock Place in the County of Middlesex, one of the executors 
named ia the will of the said John Tordyce, and that the said James ‘King hath and shall 


have right to participate to the amount of the said sum of eleven hundred and’ forty-three 
Ps. nC. . 


‘Pagodas ‘twenty-five Fanams and forty-four and one haif Cash (1,143. 25. 44%.) or four 
bundred...and ‘fifty-seven Pounds eight Shillings and ten-pence halfpenny sterling 
(£.457. 83. 104d.) ini the fund provided by the aforesaid Indenture for satisfaction of the private 


Debts of the late Nabobs of the Cariatic, and that the sum.of cleven nue ane tory 
y Ps. . 5 


three Pagodas twenty-five Fanams and forty-four and one half Cash (1,143. 25. 442.) or 
four hundred and fifty-seven Pounds eight Shillings and ten-pencé half-penny sterling 
(£.457. 8s. 103d.) being the remainder af the said Debt, is due and owing to Charles 
Binny, George Moubray, and Valentine Conolly, and that the said Charles Binny, George 





eight hundred 











































Moubray, and Valentine Conolly, have and shail have right to participate to the amount ” 


-of the said sum.of eleven hundred and forty-three Pagodas twenty-five Fanains and forty- 
Ps. OF. OG ¥ ; ‘ 
four and one half Cash (1,143. 25.4 or four hundred and fifty-seven Pounds. eight 
Shillings and ten-peace halfpenny sterling (£.457.. 8s. 104d.) in the fund previded by the 
aforesaid Indenture for satisfaction of the private Debts of the late Nabobs of abe Camatic: 
And.we do further Award aud Adjudge, ‘That all the property and revennos’6f. the ‘said 
Nabob Omdut ul Omvah, and .his successors or r¢eprescutatives, are and shal? Be for ever 
acquitted aud discharged from all Claim whatsoever in respect of the said Bond, and thé 
‘gaid Debt or Debts, claimed at the instance of the said Alexander Biany, or of any other 
Person or Persons whatsoever: And we do farther Award and Order, ‘Phat the original 
‘Bond aforesaid shal! be cancelled and delivered up to the Court @f-Directors of the said 
Dnited East india Company. In Witness whereof, we the said Benjamin Hobhouse, 
Thomas Cockburn, and Charles Grant, have hereunto set our hands the thirteenth day 
of May, in the year of our Lord one thow-and eight hundred and twelve. ing 
foo ¢ BENJAMIN HOBHOUSE, 
(Signed) 4 THO, COCKBURN. : 
Signed (being first duly stamped) (CHA. GRANYP Junior. 
in the presence of, 
(Signed) Geo. Part:house. 
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2 EIGHTH REPORT or tar 

TO all to wham these Presents shall cnme: We, Benjamin Hobhouse of Whitten Park } 
in ‘the County of Middlesex, Thomas Cockburn of Hampstead in tie suid Couaty, and 
Charles Grant junior of Lincoln’s-Inn in the said County, being tie Commirsio: 
Referees acting in England for the time being, under a certain Peed indented and bearing 
date the tenth day of July one thousand eight hundsed and five, “ beeween the United 
Company of. Merchants of Englaad trading to the East Indies, of the one part; and the 
several Persons whose hands and seals are thereto set and afixed, and who fespectively 
are or claim to be Creditors of his Highness the Nabeb Wailab Jah, formerly Nabob of 
Arcot aud ef the Carnatic in the East Indies, and now deceased, and of his Highness the 
Nabob @mdut ul Omrah, late Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic, cldest son and 
successor of his said Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, and now also deceased, and of his 
Highness the Ameer ul Omrah the second son of his said Highness the Nabob Wallah 
Jah, and now also deceased, or of some or one of them, the said several Nabobs and the 
said Ameer, of the other part;” Send Greeting: Whereas Jobn Tulloh of Madras in the 
East Endies, executor of the late Colonel Peter Daille Bonnevaux late. of the Fast Indies 
aforesaid, hath executed the aforesaid Indenture, and hath thereby submitted himself, his 
heirs, executors and administrators, to the judgment, award, order, and determination 
of the Commissioners under the said Indenture, in ail things whatsocver relating to the 
several Claims made by him under the said Indenture: And whereas the said John Tullok 
huth executed certain Articles of Agreement of the- seventh day of October in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred, between several Persons desciibing themselves 
as Creditors of the late Nabob of Arcot of the first part, John Fordyce of ithe second 
part, und the Persons therein named as Trustees of the third part, and bath thereby 
transterred and assigned over tq the said Trustees one-twentieth part of every Debt or. 









. Sum of Money owing to him from his Highness the Nabob Omdut al Omrah, and of the 


interest which should have accrued thereon; the said one-twentieih port to be taken upon 
the sum at which the principal and interest of the said Debt should be ikj:idated or made 
up, to receive aid hold the said one-twegties part so thereby to them assigned, upon the 
Trosts in the said Articles of Agreement mentioned and sct forth: And whereas Samuel 


. Johnson and Charles Binny, being the only two of the said Trustees who have become 


Parties to the said Articles of Agreement, have also executed the aforesaid Indenture of 
the tenth day of July in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundyed and five, and 


_ have thereby submitted themselves, their heirs, executors and administraters, to the jedgment, 


award, order and determinatioa of the Commissioners Sane under the said indenture, 
in all thiugs whatsoever relating to the several Claims made by them under the said Inden- 
ture: Now. know ye, That we the said Benjamin Hobhouse, Thomas Cockburn, and Charles 
Grant, having takea into consideration a Claim made by the said John Tulloh as executor 


_ aforesaid, ypon his said Highness Qmdut ul Omrah, for the principal sum of seven thousand 
“Bs, 


Pagodas (7,000.) which with the arrears of interest is stated to amount, on the fifteenth day 
of May in the year of our Lord one theusand eight hundred and four, to the aggregate sum of 
twenty-one thousand one hundred and fifty-nine Pagodas seven Fanams and thisty-seven 

i Pe. . Gs . . 
Cash (21,250. 7. 37.) oF Sen thousand four hundred and sixty-three Pounds thirteen 
Shillings, and. -five-pence ‘sterling (£.8,463. 13s. 5d,): And having also taken into consi- 


_deration a Claim made on behalf of the said Samuel Johnson and Charles Binny. as 


‘Trustees aforesaid, for. the one-twentieth part aforesaid of the sum claimed as. aforesaid 
by the said John Tulloh, as executer aforesaid, and. having duly. investigated the said’ 
Claims according to the covenants, provisions, and directions of the aforesaid Indenture: 
do find, That the Nabob Omdut ul Omrah granted a Bond to Lieutenant Peter Bonnevauz 
alias Colonel Peter Daille Bonnevaux, bearing date the twentieth day of November in the 
year of Christ one sousad seven hundred and scventy-seven, tor the sum of seven 
; 8.Ps. 
thousand Star Pagodas (7,000.) with interest at the rate of twelve per cent. per annum, 
payable in three months : And we do further find, That the Debt so constituted by the 
said Bond frei'the said Nabob Omdut ul Omrah to the said Colonel Peter Bonnevaux, 
was not, for military pay acd-allowances as claimed by the said John Tullob, but for money 
bond,fide lent by the said Cuionel Peter Bonnevaux to the said Nabob: And we do further 
find, That the aggregate sum due on the fifteenth day of May in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight Mindred and four, from the representatives of the said Nabob Omdut ul 
ul Omrah, to. the representatives of the said Colonel Bonnevaux, was sixteen thousand 
: : Rs, ROG 
two hundred and sixty-cight Pagodas thirty-two Fanasns and seventeen Cash (16,268. 92.17.) 


-or six thousand. five hundred and seven Pounds. ten Shillings and two-pence sterling 


(£6,507. 103, 2d.): And we the said Benjamin Hobhouse, Thomas Cockburn, and Charis 
Grant, do hereby Award and Adjudge, "Fhat upon the fiftecnth day of May in the year 
ef our Lord oue thousand eight fiundred- and four, the sum of sixteen thousand awe 
. Ps, FOG 

buridred and sixcy-eight Pagodas thirty-two Fanams and seventeen Cash (16,268. 32 17.) 
er six trousaad five hundred and seven Pounds ten Sailings and two-pence sterling 
(£.6,507. 10x. 2d.) and no mere, was and still is justly due and, owing frou the represent 
atives of his said Highness the late. Nabob Omdut ul Omrah, to the representatives of the 
said Colone! Bosnevaux : And we do farther Award and Order, ‘That the. said Debi, being 
a Del cuntracied by bis said Highness Omdut ul Omrab for moncy lent, is and shail be 

: comprised 
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4 
‘cov tiised in the Second Class of Debts, under the said Indenture: And ‘we do further 
Award and Adjudge, That the sum of fifteen thousand four hundred and fifty five Pagodas 
Ps. F, Cc. 
thirteen Fanams’ and sixty-five: Cash (15,455- 13. 65.) or six thousand one hundred and 
‘eighty-two Pounds two Shillings and eight-pence sterling (£.6,182. 28. 8d.) being a 
portion of the said Debt, is due and owing to John Tullob as executor atoresaid, and that 
the said Sohn Tulloh hath and shall have right to_participate to the amount of the said 
sum of fifteen thousand four hundred and fifty-five Pagodas thirteen Fanams and sixty-five 
Ps. FC. 
Cash (15,455. 13. 65.) or six thousand one hundred and eighty-two Pounds two Shillings 
and eight-pence sterling (£6,182. 2s. 8d.) in the fund provided by the aforesaid Indenture, 
‘for satisfaction of the private Debts of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic, and that the sum 
% ‘ Ps, BOC. 
of eight hundred and thirteen Vagodas eighteen Fanams and thirty-two Cash. (813. 18. 32.) 
or three hundred and twenty-five Pounds seven Shillings and six-pence sterling 
(£.325. 78. 6d.) being the remainder of the said Debt, is due and owing to the said Samuel 
Johnson and Charles Binny, assignees as aforesaid, and that the said Samuel Johnscn and 
‘Charles Binny have and shall have right to participate to the amount of the said sum of 
bat Fe 3G; 
eight hundred and thirteen Pagodas eighteen Fanams end thirty-two Cash (S813. 18. 32.) 
or three hundred and twenty-five Pounds seven Shillings and six-penee sterling 
(£.325. 78. 6d.) in the fund provided by the aforesaid Indenture, for satisfaction of the 
private Lebts of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic: And we do further Award and Adjudge, 
hat all the property and revenues of the said Nabob Omdut ul Omrah, and bis successors 
+ or representatives, are and shail be for ever acquitted and discharged from all Claim 
whatsoever in respect of the said Bond, or the Debt claimed thereon, at the instance of the 
said John Tuilob, executor as aforesaid, or of any other Person or Persons whatsoever : 
‘And we da further Award and Order, That the original Bond aforesaid shall be and is 
hereby declared to be nuil and void. fn Witness whereof, we the said Benjamin 
Hobhouse, Thomas Cockburn, and Charles Graut, have hereunto set our hands the eighih 
sday of June in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twelve. 
; BENJAMIN HOBHOUSE, 
Signed (being first duly stamped) (Sg ned) } 20. COCKBURN. 
An the presence of, CHA, GRANT, Junior. 
(Signed) Geo. Parkhouse: . 
























CLAIM N1rzza in our First Report. 


TO all to whom these Presents shall come: We, Benjamin Hobbouse of Whitton Park 
dn the County of Middlesex, Thomes Cockburn of Hampstead in the said County, and’ 
‘Charles Grant javior of Lincoln's-Inn jn the said County, being the Commissioners and 
Referees acting in England for the time being, under a certain Deed indented and bearing 
‘date the tenth. day of July one thousand eight hundred and five, “ between the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, of the one part; and tae 
several Persons whose hands and seals are thereto set and aflixed, and who respectively are 
or claim to. be Creditors of his Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, formerly Nabob of Arcot 
-and of the Carnatic in the East Indics, and now deceased, and of his Highness the Nabob 
Ondut ul Omrah, late Nabob of Arcot aad the Carnatic, eldest son and suecessor of his said 
Highness the Nabob Wallah Jab, and now also deceased, and of his Highness the Ameer 
ul-Omrah, the second son of bis said Uighness the’ Nabob Wallah Jah, and now also de- 
eased, or of some or one of them the said several Nabobs and the said Ameer, of the other 
part;” Send Greeting: Whereas Edward Stracey of the City of London, bath executed the 
aforesaid Indenture, and hath thereby submitted himself, his heirs, executors and ad+ 
ministrators, to the judgment, award, order and determination of the Commissioners under 
the said Indenture, in ‘all things whatsoever relating to the several Claims made by him 
ander the said Indenture: And whereas the said Edward Stracey hath executed certain 
Articles of Agreement bearing date the third day of May in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred, between several Persons describing themselves as Creditors of the 
Jate Nabobs of Arcot of the first part, John Fordyce of the second part, ‘and the Persons 
therein named as ‘Trustees of the third part, and hath thereby transferred and assigned over 
to the said Trustees one-twentieth part of every Debt or sum of money owing to him from 
‘their Highnesses the late Nabobs of Arcot or the Amecr ul Omrah, or from any one of 
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them, and of the interest to accrue thereon, the said one-twentieth part to be taken upon © 


the sum at which the: principal and interest of the said Debt should be liquidated or made 
up, to receive aud hold the said one-twentieth part so thereby to them assigned upon the 
trasts inthe said Articles of Agreement mentioned and and set forth: And whereas George 
Moubray, Charles Binny, and Valentine Conolly, being the remaining surviving . Trustees 
who have become parties to the said Articles of Agreement; have also executed the afore- 
said Indenture of the tenth day of July in the year of our Lord one thousand cight hundred 
and fiye, and have thereby submitted themselves, their heirs, executors and administrators, 
to the judgment, award, order and determination of the Comunissioners under the aforesaid 
Indenture, in all things whatsoever relating to the several Claims made by them under the 
sdid Indenture : Now know ve, That we the va Benjamin Hobhouse, Thomas Cockburn, 

8: : 4 and 
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and, Charles Grant, having taken into consideration a Claim made by the said Edward 
Stracey upon his Highness Omdut ul Omrah, for the principal sum of one thousand five 
Ps 


hundred Pagodas (1,500,) which, with the arrears of interest, is stated to amount on the 
fifteenth day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and fom, to the 


aggregate sum of three thousand six hundred and ninety-three ‘Pagodas twenty-five Fanams 
Ps, F.C. 


and seventy-one Cash (3,693. 25. 71.) or one thousand four hundred and seventy-seven 
Pounds eight Shillings and eleven-pence sterling (£.1,477. 8s. 11d): And having also 
taken into consideration a Claim made by certain of the Trustees named in the said Articles 
of Agreement of the third day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred, 
for themsclyes and others Assignees as aforesaid, for the one-twentieth part as aforesaid of 
the sum claimed as aforesaid by the said Edward Stracey ; and having duly investigated the 
said Claims according to the covenants, provisions and directions of the aforesaid Indenture, 


Ps. 
do find, That the sum of one thousand five hundred Pagodas (1,500.) which the said Edward 


, Ps, 
Stracey stated to be remaining due to him on a Bond for three thousand Pagodas (3,000.) 


vanted to him by his Highness Omdat ul Omrah, was on the seventh day of February in 
the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and seventy-five, justly due to the said 
Edward Stracey from bis Highness Omdut ul Osorah, for money bona fide advanced by the 
said Edward Si.acey to his said Highness: And we do further find, That the aggregate sum 
clue on the fifteenth day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
four, from the Representatives of the said Nabob Omdut ul Omrah to the said Edward 
Stracey and his Representatives, was three thousand six hundred and ninety-two Pagodas « 

: Pe. OF. OC. 
thirty-six Fanans and sixty-five Cash (3692. 36.65.) or one thousand four hundred and 
seventy-seven Pouuds three Shillings and one Penny sterling (£-1,477- 38. 1d.): And we 
the said Benjamin Hobhouse, ‘homas Ceckburn, and Charles Grant, do hereby Award and 
Adjudge, ‘That upon the fifteenth day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and four, the sum of three thousand six hundred and ninety-two Pagodas thirty-six 
Ps. OF. OC. 

Fananis and sixty-five Cash (3,692. 36. 65.) or one thousand four hundred and seventy- 
seven Pounds three Shillings and one Penny sterling (£.1,477. 38. 1d.) was and still “is 
justly due and owing from the Representatives of his said Highness the late Nabob Omdut 
ul Omvah to the said Edward Stracey and his Representatives: And we do further Award 
and Order, ‘That the said Debt being a Debt contracted by his said Highness Omdut wl 
Omrah for money lent, is and shall be comprised in the Second Class.of Debts under the 
said Indenture: And we do further Award and Adjudge, That the sum of three thousand 





Po F.C. 
five hundred and eight Pagodas nine Fanams and sixty-two Cash (3,508. 9. 62.) or one 
thousand four hundred and three Pounds five Shillings and eleven-pence _ sterling 
(£.1,403. 5s. 11d.) being a portion of the said Debt, is due and owing to the said Edward 
Suacey; and that the said Edward Stracey hath and shall have right to participate to the 
amvuuut of the said sum of three thousand five hundred and eight Pagodas nine Fanams and 


Ps. F.C. 
sixty-two Cash (3,508. g. 62.) or one thousand four hundred and three Pounds five Shillings 


~ and eleven-pence sterling (£.1,403. 5s. 11d.) in the Fund provided by the aforesaid In- 


denture, for satisfaction of the private Debts of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic; and that 
the suin of one hundred and eighty-four Pagodas twenty-seven Fanams and three Cash 
Ts F.C 

(184. 27. 3.) or seventy-three Pounds seventeen Shillings and fwo-pence  sterli 

(£.73. 178. 2d.) being the remainder of the said Debt, is due and owing to the said 

George Monbray, Charles Binny, and Valentine Conoily, as Assignees aforesaid ; and that 

the said George Moubray, Charles Binay, and Valentine Conolly Tave and shail have right 

to participate to the amount of the said sur of one hundred and cighty-four Pagodas 

Ps. . . 

twenty-seven Fanams'‘and three Cash (284. 27. 3.) or seventy-three Pounds seventeen 

Shillings and two-pence sterling (£.73. 178. 2d.) inthe Fund provided by the aforesaid 

Indenture, for satisfaction of the private Debts of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic: And we 

do further Award’ and Adjudge, That all the property and revenues of the said Nabob 

Omdut ul Omrah, and his successors or representatives, are and shall be for ever acquitted 

and discharged from all demand whatsoever'in respect of the said Debt claimed at the 

instance of the said Edward Stracey, or of any other Person or Persons whatsoever: And 

Ps. 
we do further Award and Order, That the said Bond for three thousand Pagodas (3,000.) or 
any otner Bond or Security of which the aroresaid principal sum of fifteen hundred Pagodas 
Ps 

(1,500.) was a part, shall be, and it is hereby declared to be null and void. In witness 

whereot we the said Benjamin Hobhouse, ‘Thomas Cockburn, and Charies Grant, have 

hereunto set our hands, the tenth day of July in the year of our Lord one thousand eight, 

hundred and twelve. 
BENJAMIN HOBHOUSE. 

(Signed) J THo. COCKE URN. 
Signed (being first duly stamped) CHA. GRANT Junior. 
in the presence of, : 
(Signed) Geo, Parkhouse. 
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CLAIM N* ta: in our First Report. 


TO all to whom these Presents shall come: We Benjamin Hobhouse of Whitton Park 
in the County of Middlesex, 'Fhomas Cockburn of Hampstead in the said County, and 
Charles Grant junior of Lincoln’s-Inn in the said County, being the Commissioners and 
Referees‘acting in England for the time being, under a certain Deed indented and bearing 
date the tenth day of July one thousand eight hundred and five, “ between the United Com- 

ny of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, of the one part; and the several 
ee whose hands and seais are thereto set and affixed, and who respectively are or claim 
to be Creditors of his Higimess the Nabob “Wallah Jab, formerly Nabob of Arcot and of 
the Carnatic in the East Indies, and now deceased, and of his Highness the Nabob Omdut 
ul Omrah, late Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic, eldest son and successor of his said 
Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, and now also deceased, and of his Highness the Amecr 
ul Omrah, the second son of bis said Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, and now also de- 
ceased, or of some or one of them the said several Nabobs and the said Ameer, of the other 
part;” Send Greeting: Whereas Emanucl Samuel of the City of London hath executed the 
aforesaid Indenture, and hath thereby submitted himself, his heirs, executors and admini- 
strators, to the Judgment, award, order, and determination of the Commissioners wader the 
-aforesuid Indenture, in ail things whatsvever relating to the several Claims made by him 
vunder the said Indenture: Now know ye, That we the said Benjamin Hobhouse, Thomas 
Cockburn, and Charles Grant junior, having taken into consideration a Claim made by the 
‘said Emanuel Samuel upon his Highness the late Babals Omdat ul Omrah, for the principal 

. Ps, : 
sum of three thousand six hundred Star Pagodas (3,600.) which, with interest upon the same 
is stared to aaount on the fitteenth day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
Ahundsed and tour, to the ageregate sum of four thousaud one hundred and twenty-five Star 
S. ls, 
Pagodas (4,125.) or one thousand six hundred and filty Pounds sterling (€.1,650.) and 
having duly investigated. the said Clain according to the covenants, provisions, and direc- 
tions of the aforesaid Indenture, do find that the said Emanuel Samue. did serve th@Nabob 
Omdut ul Omrah under a Cominission from his said Hizhness as Counsel or law adviser in 
matters relative to his Treaties and his rights under the law of nations: And we do further 
find, That the said Emanuel Samuel was not in the employ of the United East India Company 
when he entered into, or while he was employed in the service of the said Nabob : And we do 
further find, That there was justly due and owing on the fifteenth day of May in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, from the said late Nabob Omdut ul Omrah 
to the said Emanuel Samuel, for pay and allowances for services bond fide rendered by him 


“the said Emanuel Samuel to the ‘said late Nabob Omdut ul Omrah, the sum :of" three 


thousand eight hundred and forty-two Pagodas twenty-two Fanams and one Cash 

Ps, Fy, ‘. . 2 : 
(3,842. 22. 1.) or one thousand five hundred and even Pounds and: three-pence 
sterling (£.1,437- os. 3d.): And we the said Benjamin Hobhousa, Thomas Cockburn, and 
Charles Grant, do hereby Award and Adjudge, That upon the fifteenth day of May in the year 


-of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, the sum of three thousand eight hundred 
Cc, 


Ps, FE . 
sand forty-two Pagodas twenty-two Fanams and one Cash (3,842. 22. 1.) or one thousand 
five hundred and thirty-seven Pounds and _three-pence sterling (£.1,537. os. 3d.) and no 
amore, was and still is justly due and owing from the representatives of his said Highness the 
date Nabob Omdut ul Omrah to the said Emanuel Samuel, and that the said Emanuel Samuel 
hath and shail have right to participate to the amount of alinee sonsond eight hundred 

2. PC. 
and forty-two Pagodas twenty-two Fanams and one Cash (3,842. 22. 1.) or one thousand 
five hundred and thirty-seven Pounds and three-pence sterling (£.1,537. as. 3d.) in the 
fund provided by the aforesaid Indenture for satisfaction of the private debts of the late 
Nabobs of the Carnatic: And we do further Award and Order, That the said debt being a 
‘debt contracted for civil pay and allowances, is and shall be comprised in the First Class of 
debts under the said Indenture: And we do further Award and Adjudge, That ail the property 
“and revenues of the said Nabob Omdut nl Omrah and his successors or representatives, are 
and shall be for ever acquitted and discharged from all Claim whatsoever in respect of the 
said Debt claimed by the said Emanuel Samuel, or of any other person or persons ‘what- 
soever, In Witness whereof, we the said Benjamin Hobhouse, ‘Thomas Cockburn, and 
Charles Grant, have hereunto set our hands the tenth day of July, in the year of our Lord 


-one thousand eight hundred and twelve. 
BENJAMIN HOBHOUSE, 
(Signed) to. COCKBURN. 
CHA. GRANT Junior. 
Signed (being first duly stamped) 
- in the presence of, 
(Signed) Geo. Parkhouse. 
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CLAIM Nt? g in our First ‘Report. 
TO all to whom these Presents shall come: We, Benjamin Hobhouse of Whitton Park | 


‘in the County of Middlesex, Thomas Cockburn of Hampstead in the said County, and 


Charles Grant junior of Lincoln’s-Inn in the said County, being the Commissioners and 
Referees acting in England for the time being under a certain Deed, indented avd bearing 
date the tenth day of July one thousand eight hundred and five, “ between the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, of the one part; and the 
several Persons whose hands and seals are thereto set and affixed, and who respectively are 
or claim to be Creditors of his Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, formerly Nabob of Arcot 
and of the Carnatic in thé East Indies, and now deceased, and of his Highness the Nabob 
Omdut ul Omrab, late Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic, eldest son and successor of his 
said Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, and now also deceased, and of his Highness the 
Ameer ul Omrah, the second son of his said Highness the Naboh Wallah Jah, and now 
also deceased, or of some or one of them the said several Nabobs and the said: Ameer, of 
the other part ;” Send Greeting : Whereas Alexander Brodie, now of Bath in the County of 
Somerset, hath by his Attorney John Fordyce of Whitehall in the County of Middlesex, 
since deceased, executed the aforesaid Indeuture, and hath thercby submitted himself, 
his heirs, executors and administrators, to the judgment, award, order, and determination 
of the Commissioners under the aforesaid Indenture, in all things whatsoever relating to 
the several Cloins made by him under the said Indenture: And whereas the said Alexander 
Brodie hath executed certain Articles of A grecment bearing date the first day of September 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, between several Persons 
describing themselves as Creditors of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic of the first part, the 
said John Fordyce of the second part, and the persons therein named as Trustees of the 
third part, and -hath thereby transferred and assigned over to the said John Fordyce one- 
fortieth part of every Debt or sum of money owing to him from their Highnesses the late 
Nabobs of Arcot or the Ameer ul Omrah, or from any oue of them, and of the interest to 
accruethereon, the said one-fortieth part to be taken upon the sam at which the principal 
and inferest of the said Debt shall be liquidated or made up, and bath further transferred and 
assigned over to the said Trustees onc other fortieth part of every debt or sum of money 
owing to him from their Highnesscs the late Nabobs of Arcot or the Ameer ul Omrah, or 
from any one of them, and of the Interest to accrue thereon, the said one other fortieth part 
to be taken upon the sum at which the principal and interest of the said Debt should be 
liquidated or made-up, to receive and hold the said one-fortieth part so thereby to them 
zssigned upon the trusts in the said Articles of Agreement mentioned afd set forth: And 
whereas the said John Fordyce did execute the said Articles of Agreement of the first day - 
of September in the year of our Lord one pov og bundred and four, and did also 
execute the aforesaid Indenture of the tenth day of July in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and five: And whereas Charles: Binny, George Moubray, and 
Valentine Conolly, being the remaining surviving Trusteés who have executed the said 
Articles of Agreement, have also executed the aforesaid Indenture of the tenti day of July, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and five, and have thereb: submitted 
themselves, their heirs, executors and administrators, to the judgment, award, order, and 
determination of the Commissioners under the said Indenture, in ali things whatsoever 
relating to the several Claims made by them under the said Indenture: Now kuow ye, That 
we the said Beajainin Mobhouse, ‘Thomas Cockburn, and Charles Grant, having taken into 
considerition a Claim made by the said Alexander Brodie upon his Highness the late 
Nabov Waliah Jah for the balance of account on a Bond with interest, stated to be due on 
the firteenth day of May in the year our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, amount- 
ing to seveniy tue thgasil four hundred aud eighty Pagodas three Fanams and sixty-one 
Oe con 
Cash (74,480. 3. 61.) or twenry-nine thousand scven hundred and ninety-two Pounds and 
nine-peuce sicriing (£'.29,792. os. gd.): And having aiso taken into consideration aa 
amended Claim delivered in by the said Alexander Brodie, stating and claiming the balance 
due ou the said Boud to be ninety-eight thousand six hundred and forty-three Pagodas . 
Ps. ; 
(y8,643.) or thirty-nine thousand four hundred and fifty-seven Pounds and four Shillings ster- 
ling (£.39,457, 48. od.) : And having also taken into consideration a Claim made by the said 
John Fordyce’as assignee aforesaid, for the one-forticth part as aforesaid of the sum claimed 
as aforesaid by the said Alexander Brodie: And having also taken into consideration a 
Claim made by certain of* the 'frustecs named in the said Articles of Agreement of the first 
day of September in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, for them- 
selves and others as assignees aforesaid, for the other fortieth part as aforesaid of the sum 
claimed as aforesaid by ine said Alexander Urodie, and having duly investigated the said 
Claims according to the covenants, provisions and directions of the aforesaid indentiire, do 
find, ‘That a Bond was granted by the late Nabob Wallajah to the said Alexander Brodie 
: >, k 














‘Se ite . 
for ninety-five thousand Pagodas (g5,000.) dated the first day of June in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty, payable in six months, with interest at the rate of” 
twelve per cent. per annum, forthe better paymeat of whith Bond certain Jewels were pledged 
in mortgage: And we do further find, That the said Debt so constituted by the said Bond 


from the Nabob Wallajal to the said Alexander Brodie, was for the sum of ninety thousant 


Pagodas 
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ar) 


Ps, ; Ae aa ee 
Pagodas (g0,000.) bond fide advanced by him the said Alexander Brodie to and for account ° ~~, 
of the said Nabob Wallajah: And we do further find, That the aggregate sum due to the 


said Alexander Brodie from the said late Nabob Wallajah on the fifteenth day of May in the 
year of oar Lord one thousand eight hundred and four; amounted to sixty-six Piousaod Hires 





hundred and thirty-three Pagodas thirty-six Fanams and Four Cash (66,333. 36. 4.) of 
twenfy-six thousand five hundred ‘and thirty-three Pounds ten Shillings and. tei pence 
sterling (£.26,533. 103. 10d.): And we the said Benjamin Hobhouse, Thomas Cockbtim, 
and Charles Grant, do hereby Award and Adjudge, That upon thé fifteenth day of May Ta 


the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, the sum of sixty-six thotsand 
; Ps, 


three hundred and thirty-three Pagodas thirty-six Fanams and four Cash (66,333. 36. 4) 
or'twenty-six thousand five hundred and thirty-three Pounds ten Shillings aiid ten-perce 
sterling (£. 26,533. 10s. tod.) and no niore, was and still is justly due and owing from the 
representatives of his said Highness the Nabob Wallajah to. the said Alexander Brodie and 
his representatives : And we fo further Award and Order, That the said Debt being a Debt 
contracted for money lent to the ssid Nabob Wallajah prior to the twelfth day of February, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty-five, is and shall be éom- 
prised in the First Class of Debts under the said Indenture: And we do further Award and - 
Adjudge, That the sum of sixty-three thoitsand and sevénteen Pagodas six.Fanams and 


: 's- FL OC. ‘ 
seventy-six Cash (63,017, 6. 76.) or twenty-five thousand two hundred. and six ‘Pounds 
seventeen Shillings and four-perice sterling (£.25,206. 175. 4d.) being a portion of the said: 
. Debt, is due and owing to the said Alexander Brodie; and that thé said Alexander Brodie 
hath and shall have right to participate to the amount of the said sum on sixty-three thon: 
’ F, a . 


Ps. < 
sand and seventeen Pounds six Fanams and seventy-six Cash (63,017. 6. 76.) or twenty-five 
thousand two hundred and six. Pounds seventeen Shillings and four-pence sterling 
(£25,206. 178. 4d.) in the fund provided by the aforesaid Indenture tor satisfaction of the . 
private Debts of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic: And we do further Award and Adjudge,, 
That the sum of sixteen hundred and fifty-eight Pagodas fourteen Fanams and forty-four 


BP. OR OC. 
Cash (1,658. 14. 44.) or six hundred and sixty-three Pounds six Fg i and'nine-péncée 
sterling (£.663. 65. od.) being a further pottion of the said Debt, is due and owing to 
James King of Tavistock Place in the County of Middlesex, one of the exeeutors, named in. 
the will of the said John, Fordyce; and that the said James King hath and shall have right 
to participate to the amount of the said suin ot sixteen hundred and fifty-eight Pagedes 


. F. 
fourteen Fanams and forty-four Cash (2,658. 14. 44.) or six hundred and sixty-three Pounds- 
six Shillings and nine-pence sterling (£.663. 6s. od.) in the fund provided by the aforesaid’ 
Indenture for satisfaction of the private Debts of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic; and that 
tlie saa or sixteen hundred and fifty-eight Pagodas fourteen’ Fanams and forty-four Casi 


6. * ie 
(1,658. 14. 44.) or six hundred and sixty-three Pounds six Shillings and nine-pence sterling 
(£663. 6s. od.) being the remainder of the said Debt, is due and owing to Charles Binny, 
George Moubray, and Valentine Conolly, and that the said Charles Binny, George M oubtay, 
and Valentine Conolly, have and shall have tight to participate to the amount af the said 
ai of sixteen hundred and fifty-eight Pagodas fourteen Fanams and forty-four Cash 

‘s. FOC. " 
(1,658. 14. 44.) or.six hundred and sixty-three Pounds six shillings and nine-pence sterling 
(£.663. 6s. od.) in the fund provided by the aforesaid Indenture for satisfaction of the 
private Debts of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic: And we do further Award and Adjudge 
That all the property and revenues of the said Nabob Wallajab, and his successors or 
Tepresentatiyes, are and shall be for ever acquitted and dincharaet from all Claim whatsoever 
in respect of the said Debt claimed at the instance of the said Alexander Brodie, or of any 
ether Person or Persons whatsoever: And we do further Award and Order, That the original 
Bond aforesaid shall be cancelled and delivered up to the Court of Directors of the said 
United East India Com any. In Witness whereof, we the said Benjamin Hobhouse, | * 
Thomas Cockburn, and Charles Grant, have hereunto set our hands, the thirteenth day of 
July in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twelve. aera 

BENJAMIN HOBEHOUSE, 
: (Signed) }n10, COCKBURN: 

Signed (being first duly stamped) CHA. GRANT Juier. 
in the presence of, 

{Sigued) Geo. Parkhouse. 


TO all to whom these Presents shall come: We, Benjamin Hebhouse of Whitton Park N° 242. 
in the County of Middlesex, Thomas Cockbarn of Hampstedd in the said County, and cine” 
Charles Grant junior of Lincoln’s-Inn in the said County, being the Commissionets and yoyo in ae London 
~ Referees acting in England for the time being, urider a certain Deed indented and bearing — Gazeue of we 
date the tenth day of July one thousand eight bandred and five, “Between the United 13 September 1806. 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, of thé one part; and thé John Tulloh, 
several Persons whose hands mad seals are fheréto set dad affixed, and- who iéspéetively aré Executor of Cap- 
ge 4E er tain Henry Buck 
Bowles. 
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or claim to he Creditors of bis Highness the Nabob Wallah Jab, formerly Nabob of Arcot 
andofthe Carnatic in the East. Indies, and now deccased, and of his Highness the Nabob 


* Omdut ul Omrah, late Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic, eldest son and successor of his 


said Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, and now also deceased, and of his Highness the 
Ameer ul Omrah, the ‘second son of his said Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, and now 
also deceased, or of some or one of them the said’several Nabobs and the said Ameer, of 
the other part;” Send Greeting: Whéreas John Tulloh of Madras in the East Indies, ex- 
ecutor to the will of Ee Henry Buck Bowles deceased, late of Madras aforesaid, hath 
‘by his Attorney John Fordyce of Whitehall in the County of Middlesex since deceased, 
executed the aforesaid Indenture, and hath thereby submitted himself, his heirs, executors 
and administrators, to the judgment, award, order and determination of the Commissioners 
ainder the said Indenture, in all things whatsoever relating to the several Claims made by 
him.under the said Indenture: And whereas the said John Tulloh hath executed certain 
Articles of Agreement bearing date the second day of February in the year of our Lord one 
thousand cight hundred and one, between several Persons describing themselves as Creditors 
of the late Nabobs of Arcot of the first part, John Fordyce of the second part, and the. 
Persons therein named as Trustees of he third part, and hath thereby transferred and 
assigned over to the said Trustees one-twentieth part of every Debt or sum of money owing 
to.him from his Highness the said Nabob Wallajah, and of the interest which should have 
acerued thereon, the said one-twentieth part to be taken upon the sum at which the prineipal 
and interest of the said Debt should be liquidated or made up, to receive and hold the 
said one-twentieth part so thereby to them assigned, upon the trusts in the said Articles of 
Agreement mentioned and set forth ; And whereas Samuel Johnson and Charles Binny, being 
the only two of the said Trustees who have become parties to the said Articles of Agree- - 
ment, have also,executed the: aforesaid Indenture of the tenth day of July ia the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and five, and have thereby submitted themselves, their, 
heirs, executors and administrators, to the judgment, award, order and determination of 
the Commissioners appointed under the said Indenture, in all things whatsoever relating to 
the séveral Claims made by them under the said Indenture : Now know ye, That we the said 
Benjamin Hobhouse, Thomas Cockburn, and Charles Grant, having taken into consider-. 
ation a Claim made by the said John Tulloh executor as aforesaid, upon his said Highness 
be late Nabop Wallajah, for the principal ang of seven hundred and seventystwo Pagodas> 
‘Se . a a 
twenty-three Fanams and forty-four Cash (1,172. 23. 44.) which.with the arrears of interegt 
_i8 stafed ‘to amount on the fitieenth day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand eight* 
hundred and four, to the aggregate sum of three thetsand one hundred and eighty- eight 


Ps, FRC 
Pagodas thirty-five Tanams and forty-four Caslf (3,188. 35. 44.) or twelve hundred and . 
seventy-five Pounds ten Shillings and ten-pence sterling (£. 1,275. 108. 10d.): And having . 
taken into consideration a Claim made on behalf of the said Samuel Johnson and Charles” 
Binny, Trustees as aforesaid, for the one-twentieth part as aforesaid of the sum claimed as 
aforesaid by the said John’Tulloh as executor aforesaid ; and, having duly investigated the 
said Claims according to the covenants, provisions and directions of the aforesaid’ Indenture, 
do find, That on the first day of June in the year of gur Lord one thousand seven hundred and . 
eighty, the gs of cleveu hundred and seventy-two Pagodas twenty-three Fanams and forty- 
ti 's. . on 
four Cash (1,172. 23. 44.) was due from the said Nabob Wallajahto :the said Henry Buck . 
Bowles: And we do further find, That the Debt ‘so constituted from the said Nabob 
Wallajah to the said Henry Buck Bowles was for arrears of military pay justly due for services 
bona fide rendered by him to the said Nabob, and that the said Henry Buck Bowles was not 
in the employ of the United East India Company when he entered into or while he was 
employed in the service of the said Nabob: And we do further find, That the aggregate «. 
suin due to the representatives of the said Henry Buck Bowles on the fifteenth day of 


’ May in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, amounted to three . 


thousand one hundred and cighty-eight Pagodas twenty-two Fanams and eighteen Cash 
Ps. FG 

(3,188. 22. 18.) or twelve hundred.and seventy-five Pounds eight Shillings and three-pence 
sterling (£.1,275. 8s. 3d.): And.we the: said Benjamin Hobhouse, Thomas Cockbnra, and. 
Charles Grant, do hereby Award and Adjudge, That upon the fifteenth day of May in the 
year of our Lord one.thousand eight liundred-and four, the sum of three thousand one hun- 
‘i : a . Ps. FOC, 
dred and eighty-eight Pagodas twenty-two Fanams and eighteen Cash (3,188. 22. 18.) 
or twelve hundred and seventy-fiye Pounds eight Shillings and three-pence sterlin 
(£.1,275. 8s. 3d.) was and still is justly due and owing from the representatives of his sai 
Highness the late Nabob Wallajah to the representatives of the said Henry Buck Bowles : 
And we do farther Award and Order, That the said Debt being a Debt contracted by his 


.said Highness Wallajah for military pay and allowances, is and shall be comprised in the 


First Class of Debts. under the said Indeature: And we do further Award and Adjudge, 
That the sum of three, thousand and twenty-nine Pagodas four Fapams and twenty-six 
P. OF. OC. Pers ; 
Cash (3,029. 4. 26.) or twelve hundred and eleven Pounds twelve Shillings and ten-pence 
sterling (£11,211. 125. iod.) beiug a portion of the said Debt, is due and owing to the said 


John Tulloh, executor as aforesaid, and that the said John Tulloh, executor as aforesaid, 


hath and shall have right to participate to’ the amount of the said sum of three thousand . 
, and | 
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and twenty-nine Pagodas four. Fanams and twenty-six Cash (3,029. 4. 26.) or twelve hun-. ”. Absolute - 
dred and cleven Pounds twelve Shillings and ten-pence sterling (£-1,211. 125. tod.) in the Adjudications 
fund provided by the aforesaid Indenture for satisfaction of the private debts of the late in fazour of 
Nabobs of the Carnatic, and that the sum of one hundred and fifty-nine Pagodas seventeen Claimants. 
: Ps. oF. OC. 
Ce iH —_——- 
Fanamns are] seventy-two Cash (159: 17. 72.) orsixty-three Pounds fifteen shillings and five- 
pence sterling (£.63. 15s. 5d.) being the remainder of the said Debt, is due and owing to 
the said Samuel Johnson and Charles Binny, assignees as aforesaid, and that the said 
Samuel Johnson and Charles Binny have and shall have right to participate to the.amount® 
of the said sum of one hundred and fifty-nine’Pagodas seventeen Fanams and seventy-two 
/ Pe oR. G 


: Cash (159. 17. 72.) or sixty-three Pounds fifteen Shillings and five-pence sterling 
*(£.63.158. 5d.) in the fund’ provided by the aforesaid Indenture for satisfaction of the 
rivate Debts of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic: And we do farther Award ‘and Adjudge, 
‘hat all the property and revenues of the said Nabob Wallajah.and his successors or repre- 
sentatives, are and shall be for ever acquitted and discharged from all Claim whatsoever in 
respect of the said Debt claimed at the instance of the said John Tulloh or of. any other 
Person or Persons whatsoever: In Witness whereof, we the said Benjamin Hobhouse, 
Thomas Cockburn, and Charles Grant, have hereunto set our hands the twenty-second day 
of July in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twelve. - 
: ; BENJAMIN HOBHOUSE, + 
Says a : (Signed) }THo. COCKBURN:* . * 
Signed (being first duly stamped) : “CCHA. GRANT Junior. ~ 
Be in the presence of, " 
(Signed) Geo. Parkhouse. 


es “CLAIM Ne 1282 in our Fifth Report. N° 243. 


“TO all to whom these Presents shall come: We, Benjamin Hobhouse of Whitton Park ri 
in the County of Middlesex, Thomas Cockburn of Hampstead in_ the said County, and ne 476 in the London 
Charles Grant junior of Lincoln’s-Inn in the said County, being. the Commissioners and © Gurette ot the 
Referees acting in England for the time being, under a certain Deed indented and bearing 7 Jaye 1600 5 and, 
date the tenth day of July one thousand eight hundred and five, “ between the United Pes Parla 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, of the one part; and the , ment. 
several Persons whose hands and seals are thereto set and affixed, and. who respectively Sir Benjami: 
are or claim to be Creditors of his Highness the Nabob Wallali Jah, formerly Naboly: of Sul; pe iehit 
Arcot and of the Carnatic in the East Tati, and now deceased, .and of his Highness-the 24'?4"s 6} 
Nabob Omdut ul Omrah, late Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic, eldest son and successor - ee 
of his said Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, and now also deceased, and of bis Highness 
the Ameer ul Omrah, the second son of his said Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, and 
now also deceased, or ‘of some or one of them, the said several Nabobs and the ‘sail, 
Ameer, ofthe other part;” Send Greeting: Whereas Sir Benjamin Sulivan knight, of : 
Madras in the East Indies, did execute the aforesaid Indenture, and did thereby subinig 
himself, his ‘heirs, executors and administrators, to the judgment, award,’ order and 
determination of the Commissioners undcr the aforesaid Indenture, in all things whatsoever 
relating to the several Claims made by his under the said Indenture: And whereas the 
said Sir Benjamin Sulivan alsu executed certain Articles of Agreement bearing date the 
seventh day of Qctober in the ycar of our Lord one thousand eight hundred, between 
several Persons describing themselves as Creditors of the late Nabob of Arcot of the frst 
part, the late John Fordyce of the second part, and the Persons therein named as Trustees 
of the third part, and thereby franaferred. and assigned aver to the said Trustees one- 
twentieth part of every Debt or sum of money aloe to him from his Highness O:ndut ul 
Omrah, and of the interest to accrue thereon, the said one-twentieth part to be taken upon 
the sum at which the principal and interest of the said Debt shall be liquidated or made 
up, to receive-and hold the said one-twentieth part _so thereby to them assigned upon the 
‘trusts in the said Articles of Agreement mentioned and set forth: And whereas Santuel 
Johnson and Chailes Binniy, being the only two of the said’ Trustees who have become® 
Parties to the said Articles of Agreement, have also executed the aforesaid Indenture of, 
the tenth day of July in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and five, and 
have thereby submitted themselves, their heirs, executors and administrators, to the judg." 
ment, award, order and determination of the Commissioners appointed dnder’ thé said | 
Indenture, in all things whatsgcver relating to the several Claims made by: them under the 
said Indenture: And whereas the said Sir Benjamin Sulivan has since: departed this life, 
and George Sulivan. Martin, one of the executors named in the will'of the said Sir 
Benjamin Sulivan, took out probate of the said will: Now know ye, That we the said 
Benjamin Hobhouse, Thomas Cockburn, and Charles Grant, having taken into consider- 
ation .a Claim made -by the said Sir Benjamin Sulivan upon a. Bond trem the: Nabub 
Omdut ul Omvah to. Mr. Benjamin Sulivan, subse uently Sir Benjamin‘Sulivan,: bearing 
date the first day of January in the ycar of our Lord ‘one thousand.seven huntired and 
minety-three, for the principal sum of ecren tte thousand. and seventy four -Pagodas - 


ae aay. r. : a ee r - nip : 
thirty-tyo, Fahams aid four Cash (72,074: 32. 4.) which, with the arrears of interest is 
- stated 
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stated to anfouht, on the fifteenth day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and four, to. the aggregate sum of one hundred and eighteen thousand five hundred: 
° Ps. FROG 
and twenty-three Pagodas nineteen Fanams and sixty-one Cash (118,523. 19. 61.). or forty- 
seven thousand four hundred and nine Pounds seven Shillings and nine-pence sterling 
(£.47,409. 78. od.): And having also taken into consideration a Claim made on behalf of 
the said Samuel Johnson and Charles Binny, as Trustees aforesaid, for the onétwentieth 
part as aforesaid of the sum claimed as aforesaid by the said Sir Benjamin Sulivany and 
having duly investigated the said Claims according to the covenants, provisions and. 
directions of the aforesaid Indenture, do find, That the said Nabob Omdut ul Omrh 
granted a Bond bearing date the first day of January in the year of our Lord one thousand 


seven hundred and ninety-three, to Mr. Benjamin Sulivan, for seventy-two thousand and 
Ps, FC 


seventy-four Pagodas thirty-two Fanams and four Cash (72,074. 32. 4.): And we do 
further find, That the consideration of the said Bond consisted of two other Bonds, and 
x Tunkah granted in part payment of one of the said Bonds by the said Omdut ul Omrak to 
Mr. Benjamin Sulivan, with interest thereon from their respective dates to the first day of 
January in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety-three, thereby 


creating a compound interest from and after that date: And we do further find, That the 
Ps, 


sum of five thousand two hundred and sixty-two Pagodas (5,262.) was paid by the said 
Omdut ul Omrah, and received by the said Mr, Benjamin Sulivan in part payment of the said 
Bond for seventy-two thousand and seventy-four Pagodas thirty-two Fanams and four Casi 
PB OK G. 
(72,074. 32. 4.) dated the first day of January in the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-three: And we do further find, That the consideration of the 
Ps, * 
said two original Bonds, viz.. one for the sum of ten thousand Pagodas (10,000.) dated the 
twenty-second day of November in the year of oar Lord, one thousand seven hundred and 
is: 
seventy-eight, and another for the sum of sixteen thousand Pagodas (16,000.) dated the 
second day of June in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty, was 
for services rendered by Mr. Benjamin Sulivan, as Secretary and Law Adviser to the said 
Omdut ul Omrah: And we do further find, That the said Mr. Benjamin Sulivan did bonk-~ 
fide render services to the suid late Nabob Omdut ul Omrah, from the fifteenth day of 
September in the year of our Lord one thousand seven bundred and scventy-seven, to and 
after the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety-five : And we do further 
find, That the balance due.on the said original Bonds granted by the said Nabob Omdut 
ul Omrah to the said Mr. Benjamin Sulivan, up to the fifteenth day of May in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, making an aggregate sum of sixty-seven 
thousand two hundred and sixty-five Pagodas eighteen Fanams and seventy-seven Cash 


Ps. RB OC. 
(67,265. 18. 77.) ‘or twenty-six thousand nine hundred and six Pounds three Shillings and 


eight-pence sterling (£.26,906. gs. 8d.) was and is a full and adequate remuneration for 
all the bona fide services rendered or performed by the said Mr. Benjamin Sulivan to the 
‘said Omdat ul Omrah, whether before or after he ascended the musnud: And we the said 
Benjamin Gebhouse, Thomas Cockburn, and Charles Grant, do baeby Award and 
Adjudge, That upon the fifteenth day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 


hundred and four, the sum of sixty-seven thousand two hfndred and sixty-five Pagodas 
Ps, F.C, 


‘ eighteen Fanams and seventy-seven Cash (67,265. 18. 77) or twenty-six thousand nine 


hundred and six Pounds three Shillings and eight-pence sterling (£.26,906. 33. 8d.) and 
no more, is justly duc and owing from the representatives of the said Nabob Omdut ul 
Omrah, to the representatives of the said Sir Benjamin Sulivan: And we do further Award 
and Order, ‘hat the said: Debt, being a Debt contracted by his said Highness Omdut ul 
Omrah. for civil pay and allowances, is and shall be comprised in the First Class of Debts 
under the said Indenture: And we do further Award and Adjudge, That the sum of sixty- 
three thousand nine hundred and -two Pagodas seven Fanams and forty-one Cash 


Ps OF, OC. 
(63,902. 7- 41.) or twenty-five thousand five hundred and sixty Pounds seventeen Shillings 


‘and six-pence sterling (£.25,560. 17s. 6d.) being a portion of the said Debt, is due and 


owing to the said George Sulivan Martin, one of the executors of the said Sir Benjamin 

Sulivan, and that the sard George Sulivan Martin hath and shall have right to participate 

to the amount of the said sum of sixt gah thedennd nine hundred and two Pagodas 
Pe . ‘ 

seven Fanams and forty-one Cash (63,002. 7. 41.) or twenty-five thousand five hundred. 

and sixty Pounds seventeen Shillings and six-pence sterling (£.25,560. 173. 6d.) in the 

Jund provided by the aforesaid Indenture, for satisfaction of the private Debts of the late 


Nabobs of the Carnatic, and that the sum of three thousand three hundred and sixty-three 


Ps. KRKO€& = 
Pagodas eleven. Fanams and thirty-six Cash (3,363: 11. 36.) or one ‘thousand three 
hundred and ferty-fve. Pounds six Shillings and two-pence sterling (£.1,345. 65. 2d.) being 
the remainder of the said Debt, Is. due and owing to the said Samue} Johnson and Charles 
Binay as assignees aforesaid, and that the said Samuel Johnson and Charlies Bisny have 


and shall baye right to participate to the amount of the said sam of three thousand three | 
hundred 
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Po. ow BR OS. 
hundred and sixty-three Pagodas cleven Fanams and thirty-six Cash (3,363. 11. 365 
one thousand three hundred and “forty-five Pounds six S ilings and tw: 
(£.1,345. 65. 2d.) in the fund ‘provided by the aforesaid indenture, for’ satisfaction of the Chhiniints. 
rivate Debts of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic: And we do further Award and Adjudge, ny Pit, 
hat all the property and revenues of the said Nubob Omdut ol Omrah, and his successors 
or representatives, are and shall be for ever acquitted and diseharged from all Claiin 
\ whatsoever Tn respect of the said Bond of the first day of January in the year of our Lord 
one thdusand seven bundred and ninety-three, or the Debt claimed thereon at the instance 
of George Sulivan Martin, executor as aforesaid, pr of any other Person or Persons" 
whatsoever: And we do further Award and Order, That the original Bond aforesaid shat 
be cancelled and delivered up to the Court of Directors of the said United East India 
Company. In Witness whereof, we ‘the said Benjamia Hobhouse, Thomas Cockbiitrh, 
and Charles Grant, have ‘heseunto set our hands the twenty-ninth day of July ‘in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twelve, ; 
BENJAMIN HOBHOUSE. 


Signed (being first duly stamped) — (Signed) fru. COCKBURN. 


ja the presence of, : ; “4 CHA. GRANT Junior. 
(Signed) — Geo. Parkhouse. ; 
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TO all to whom these Presents shall come: We, Benjamin Hobhouse of Whitton ‘Park u 


: A t re 4 CLAIM | 
Jn the County of Middlesex, Thoinas Cockburn of Hampstead in the said County, and N°73 in the London 


Charles Grant junior of Lincoln’s-Inn in the said County, being the Commissioners and Gazette of the 
Referees acting ia England for the time being under a certain Deed, indented and hearing a8 August 1806 ; 
date the tenth day of J uly one thousand eight hundred and-five, “ between the United n° e6 in the Fit Rew. 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, of the one part; and the | port w Parliament, 
several Persons whose hands aud seals are thereto set and affixed, and who lespectively are N.E. Kinders? 
or claim to be Creditors of his Highness ‘the Nabob Wallah Jah, fornerly Nabéb of ‘Administ, : if op 
Arcot and of the Carnatic in the East Indies, and now deceased, and of his ee AEOr-O 


Highness the aA 

Nabob Omdut ul Omrah, late Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic, eldest son and successor Pameome Drake 
of his said Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, and now also deceased, and of his popes of, Tames sae 
the Ameer ul ‘Dmrah, the second son of his said Highness the Nabob Wallah Ja h, and Adininistrate ne 4 

now also deceased, or of some or one of them the said several Nabobs and the said Ameer, the Estate of ‘7 
" of the other part >” Send Greeting: Wherexs Nathaniel Edward Kindersley of Blackheath Captain 

in the County of Kent, administrator of Dawsonne Drake formetiy. of Madras in the Bast A G Campbell 

Indies, antl mortgagee of James Graham, administrator to the estate of Captain.Archibald "7" Poe 

Graham Campbell formerly of Madras aforesaid, hath by his attorney John Fordyce of 

Whitehall, in the County of Middlesex, since deceased, executed the aforesaid indeatures 

and hath thereby submitted the Claim of the said deceased, Dawsénne Drake to the jutdg- 

ment, award, order-and determination of the Commissioners under thé aforesaid lndentire, 

in all things whatever relating to the said Claitn made by him under the said Indenture: 

And whereas Nathaniel Edward Kindersley as administrator aforesaid, hath also exccuted 

certain Articles of Agreement, bearing date the third day of M 


ay in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and ninety-six, between several Persons describing themselyes 


as Creditors of the late Nabob of Arcot of the first part, the said John Fordyce of the second 
part, and the Persons therein named as Trustees of the third part, and hath thereby trans: 
ferred and assigned over to the seid Trustecs one-twentieth part of every Debt or sum of 
Money owing to him as such administrator from his Highness the Nabob Wallajah, and 
of the interest ‘to accrue thereon 3 the said one-twentieth part to be taken upon the sum at 
which the principal and interest of the said Debt shall be figut ated or made up, to receive 
and hold. the said one-twentieth part so thereby to them assigned upon: the ‘Trusts -in- the 
said Articles of Agreement mentioned and set forth: And whereas Samuel Johuson and 
Charles Binny, being the only two ofthe said Trustees who have become Parties to the said 
Articles of Agreement, have ‘also-executed the aforesaid Indenture of the teuth day of July 
iu the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and five, and have thereby subunitred 
themselves, their heirs, executors and adininistrators to thé judgment, award, order and de= 
termination of the Commissioners appointed under the said ludenture, in all things whatso- 
ever relating to the several Claims made by them under the said Indenture: And whereas 
Messicurs ‘Tulloh, Brodie, Haliburton and Company of Madias, mortgagees of Willians 
“Webb, second mortgagec of Jamies Graham administrator as aforesaid, have also excetited 
the aforesaid Indenture of the tenth day of July in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
“hundred and five: And whereas John Neill of Madras ‘in the East Indies, mourigayee of the 
said Messieurs Tullob, Brodie, Haliburton. and Company, mortgagees of Williain Webls 
second mortgagee of Janies Graham administrator as aforesaid, hath by his attornies Mes- 
" sieuts Parry and Pugh of Madras aforesaid, executed the aforesaid Indenture of the tenth 
day of July in the.year of our Lord one thousand: eight bundred and five : 
That. we the said Benjamin Hobhouse, Thomas Cockburn, aud Charles Grant, having taken 
anto consideration a Claim made by Nathaniel Edward Kinders ¥ as adininistrator and 
_ mortgagee aforesaid, upon bis said. Highness Wallajah, for a poriion of a bund tor the prin- 
F oe sun of fourteen thousand. three hundred and twenty-iwo Pazodas two Fanains and 
: 4 : 4 for ¥ 


‘ 





Now know ye, 
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eo Ps FOC. 
for'y Cash (14.322. 2. 40.) which, with the arrears of interest alleged to be dee thereon on 
the fifteenth day of May in the year of oar Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, ts 
stated to amount to the aggregate sum of thirty thousand one hundred and twelve Pagedas: 
Ps. FG. 

two Fanais and forty Cash (30,112. 2. 40.) or twelve thousand and forty-four Pounds six- _ 
teen Shillings and sixpence sterling (£.12,044. 16s. 6d.): And haying also taken into con- 
sideration a Claim made on behalf of the said Samuel Johnson and Charles Binby, as Trus- 
tees aforesaid, for the one-twentieth part as aforesaid of the portion of the said’ bond 
claimed as afer said, by the. said Nathanicl Fdward Kindersley as, atoresaid : And having. 
also taken into consideratio;.a Claim made for-a portion of the said Bond, by 1) :said Mes- 
sieurs Tulloh, Brodie, Halizarion and Company, mortgagees of William Webb second 
mortgagee to the said James Graham, administrator as ateresaid: And having also taken 
into consideration a Claim made for a portion of the said Bond by the said John Neil, mort- 
gagee of Messieurs TulJoh, Brodic, H hi 











aliburton and Company, mortgagecs of Wilham Webb. 
second mortgagee of the said James Graham, adininisteator as aforesaid, and having dwy 
investigated the said Claims according to the covenants, provisions and directions of the 
aforesaid Inderiture, do find, That the said Captain Archibald Graham Campbell was in 
the service of the said Nabob Wallajah, and that be was not in the employ of the United 
East India Coimpany when he entered into or while he was in the employ of his said: High- 
ness: And we do further find, That the said Nabob Wallajah granted a Bond to the said 
James Graham, as adiinistrator to the estate of the late Captain Graham Campbell, alias 
Captain Archibald Graham Campbell, bearing date the first day of January in the year of 
our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty-six, corresponding with the twenty-ninth 
Suffer twelve hundred of the Hegyra, for the sum of fourteen thousand three hundred and. 
Ps. 
twenty-two Pagodas (14,322.) with interest at the rate of twelve per cent. per annum: 
- And we do further fiad, ‘That the fourteen thousand three hundred and twenty-two Pagodas, 
Ps. 
(44.322) the amount of the said Bond granted by the said Nabob Wallajah to the said 
_James Graham, as adininistrator aforesaid, was part of a sum of twenty-seven thousand, 


Ps. 
three hundred and twenty-two Pagodas (27,322.) and that the said sum of twenty-seven 
Ps, ¢ 


thousand three hundred and twenty-two Pagodas (27,322) was in_part composed of sums 
justly due from the said Nabob Wallajah to the late Captain Archibald Graham Campbell, 
for arrears of pay, batta and allowances, for services bona fide rendered by him to the said 
Nabob, and for pay advanced on the Nabob’s account to his Captain Archibald Graham 
Campbeil’s regiment, and in part also of interest on the said sums: And we do farther find, 


be . eee Fi Fl : 5 
That the said James Graham, as adininistrator aforesaid, did mortgage the said Bond for 
P 


s. : 
fourteen thousand three hundred and twenty-two Pagodas (14,322.) to the said Nathaniel 
Edward Kindersley, as administrator of Dawsonne Drake, under a Deed bearing date the 
tenth day of August in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty-nine, 
for securing payment of ee trouentit one hundred and sixty-three Pagodas two Fanams 
‘s s. . he 
and seventy Cash (3,163. 2. 70.) with interest at 12 percent. per annum from that date: 
And we do further find, That the said James Graham as administrator aforesaid, did mort- 
gage his remaining interest in the said boud to Mr. William Webb, under a Deed bearing 
date the first day of August in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 


Ps. 
ninety-three, in security for a Debt of six thousand and ninety-eight Pagodas (6,098.) with 
interest at six per cent, per aunum: And we do further find, ‘Phat the said William Webb 
did on the fourtcenth day of July in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
two, assign over all his interest in the said Bond to the said Messieurs Tulloh, Brodie, Ha- 
liburton and Company, and that ihe said Messieurs Tullo, Browie, Haliburton and Com- 
pany, did on the thirty-first day of July in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and six, assign over their interest in the said Bond 2 the said Join Neil}, in security for 

: Se 
the. payment.of a Bond for six thousand Pagodas (6,000.) from the said Messieurs Tulloh, 
Brodie, Halibarton and Company, to the said John Neill, with interest at ten per 
cent. per annum, which Bond is also dated the thirty-first day of July in the year of. our 
Lord one thousand eight bundred and six: And we do further find, That the aggregate sum 
due upoa the said Bond for fourteen thousand three hundred and twenty-two Pagodas 





‘3. 
(14,322-) on the fifieenth day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and four, from the representatives. of the said Nabeb Wailajah to the representatives’ of the 
said Captain Archibald Grabam Campbeil, was tweaty two thoi : 1 three ae and 
7 Ss. KF < 

ninety-seven Pagodas thirty-two Favams and seventy-eight Cash (22,397. 32. 78.) or eight 
thousand nine hundred -and fifty-nive Pounds two Shillings and three-pence sterling 
(£.8,959- 2s. 3d.): And we do farther find, ‘That the said Nathaniel Edward Kindersley 
administrator and mortgagee as aforesaid, and John Neill assignee gnd mortgagee as atore- 
said, and Samuel Johnson aud Charies Binny Trustees a8 aforesaid, have mutuaiiy agreed 
ahat the sum which shall be adjudicated to be due to the representatives of the said Captain 

: : e Archibald 


. 
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Archibald Graham Campbell, shall be awarded in the name of the said Nathawiel Edward Absolute 
Kinders} 2¥ adininistrator and first mortzagce as aforesaid, it being understood: between *the Adjudications 
said Parties, that the said Nathaniel Edward Kindersley shail pay over to. the said Samuel tn favour of 
Joboson and Charles Binny, Frustees as aforesaid, the full one-twentieth part of the pring Cliimanta, 


cipal and interest awarded upon the Claims made by the said Nathaniel Edward Kindersley “4+ 
administrator and, mortgagee as aforesaid ; it being also understood between the said Parties, ; 
that the sad Nathaniel Edward Kindersley shall account from time to time to the said 
John Neill, for dividends or sums of money which he shall receive by virtue of the said 
award, until the Debt due by the said Archibald Graham Campbell to the said Dawsonne 
Drake, with interest, shall be discharged, when the said Nathaniel Edward Kindersley shail 
transfer the surplus stock, or. dividends, or sums of money, arising from the said stock or 
any arrears of dividlenda to the said Jobn Neill; and the said John Neill having first ap- 
plied the balance of principal and interest so transferred, to the discharge of the Debt d 
to him as aforesaid, to the extent of William Webb's Claim thereon, with six per one 
interest, under which Claim he the said John Neill derives, shall transfer the surplus prin- 
cipal and interest to the said Messicurs Tulloh, Brodie, Haliburton and Company, and the 
said Messieurs Tulioh, Brodie, Haliburton and Company, having first applied the balance 
of principal and interest so transferred, to the discharge of the remainder of the Dent due 
to them as aforesaid, shall transfer the surplus principal and interest to the legal repre- 
sentative or representatives of the said late Captain Archibald Graham Campbell; provided 
always nevertheless, that the equity of redemption is reserved to the legal representative or 
representatives of the said late Captain Archibald Graham Campbell: And we, the said 
Benjamin Hobhouse, Thomas Cockburn, and Charles Grant, do hereby Award and Adjudge, 
That upon the fifteenth day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand eight bundred 
-and four, the sum of twenty-two thousand three hundred and ninety-seven Pagodas thirty- 
Ps. BOG . 
two Fanams and seventy-cight Cash (22,307. 32. 78.) or cight thousand nine hundred and 
fitty-nine Pounds two Shillings and three-pence sterling (.¢'. 8,959. 28. $d.) and no more, 
was and still is justiy due aad owing on the said Bond, from the representatives of his 
said Highness the late Nabob Wailajah to the representatives of the said Captain Archibaid 
Graham Campbell: And we do further Award and Order, That the said Debt, being a Debt 
contracted by his said Highness Wallajah, for military pay and allowances, is and shall be 
comprised in the Virst Class of Debts under the said Indenture; And we do further Award 
and Adjudge, That the said sum of twenty-two thousand three hundred aad hinety-seven 
Ps. Kr OC. 
Pagodas thirty-two Fanams and seventy-eight Cash (22,397. 32. 78.) or eight thousand 
nine hundred and fifty-nine Pounds two Shillings and three-pence sterling (£. 8,959. 23. 3d.) 
be registered in the name of Nathaniel Edward Kindersley administrator and mortgagee as 
aforesaid, and that the said Nathaniel Edward Kindersly as aforesaid, hath and shah have 
right to participate to the amount of the said sum of twenty-two Hood ene hundred 
Se . i 
and ninety-seven Pagodas thirty-two Fanams and seventy-eight Cash (22,997. 32. 78.) or 
eight thousand nide hundred and fifty-nine Pounds two Siniiings and three-peace sterling 
(£. 8,059. 28. 3d.) in the fund provided by the aforesaid Indenture for satistaction of the 
private debts of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic, subject to the conditions of the aforesaid 
Agreement, between the said Nathaniel Edward Kindersley, the said Joba Neill, and the 
said Samuel Johnson and Charles Binny: And we do further Award and Adjudge, That ail 
the property and revenues of the said Nabob Wallajah and his successors or representatives, 
are and shall be for ever acquitted and discharged trom all Claim whatsoever, in r: pect of 
the said Bond or the Debt claimed thereon, at the instance of the said Nathaniel Edward 
Kindersley, the said Samucl Johnson and Charles Biuny, the said Wiiliam Webb, the said 
Messieurs Tulloh, Brodie, Haliburton and Company, the said John Neill, or the legal re- 
presentative or representatives of the said late Capiain Archibald Graham Campbeli, or of 
any other Person or Persons whatsoever: And we do further award and order, That the 
Bond aforesaid shall be cancelled and delivered up to the Court of Directors of the said 
United East India Company. In Witness wherect we the said Benjainin Hobhouse, 
Thomas Cockburn, and Charles Grant, have hereunto set our hands the fart day of August 
in the year of our Lord one ihousaad eight hundred and twelve. : 
BENJAMIN HOBHOUSE, 
Signed (being first duly stamped) . (Signed) THO. COCKBURN. 
: in the presence of CHA. GRANT Junior, 
(Signed) Geo. Parkhouse. 


1@ 
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TO all to whom these Presents shall come: We, Benjamin Hobhouse of Whitton 
Park in the Coanty of Middlesex, and Charles Grant junior of Lincolu’s-inn, in the said 
County, being two of the Commissioners and Reterees acting in England for the time See a 
being, under a certain Deed indented and bearing date the tenth day of July one thousand fads 7 bat 
eight hundred and five, “ between the United Company of Merchants of England trading N°150 in thelist Res 
to the East Indies, of the one part; and the several Persons whore. hands and seals are — port tw Parhayiects 
thereto set and aftixed, and who respectively are or cai nto be Creditors of his Highness Captain 4. Tod, 
abe Nabob Wallah Jah, formerly Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic in the Bast nee 

© . an 
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find, That the aggregate amount due tothe said Captain Alexand 
_ sentatives, ou the fit “ 
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and now deceased, and of his Highness the Nabob Omdut vl Omrah, late Nabob of Arcot 
and-of the Carnatic, eldest son end successer of his said Highness the Nabob Wallah Jab, 
and now also deceased, and of his Higbness the Ameer ul Qmrah, the second son of his 
said Highness the Nabob Wallah Jab, and now also deceased, or of some or one ef them, 
thesaid several Nabobs and the said Ameer, of the’ other part ;” Send Greeting : Whereas 
Captain Alexander 'Tod of Lidinburgh, hath ‘by his Attomey, John Fordyce uf Whitchail 
in the County of Middlesex, since deceased, executed the aforesaid Indenturg, and hath 
thereby submitted himself, his heirs, executors and administrators, to the judgment, gward, 
order ‘and determination of the Commissioners under the aforesaid Indenture, in ad 
things whatsoever relating to the several Claims made by him under the said indenture; 
And whereas the said. Atexander Tod bath executed certain Arucles of Agreement dated 
the first day of September in the year of,our Lord one thousand cight hundred and four, 
between several Persons describing themselves’ as Creditors of the late Nabobs of the 
Carnatic of the first part, the said Joba Fordyce of the second part, and the Persons 
therein named as Trustees of the third part, and hath thereby transferred and assigned over 
to the said John Fordyce, onc-fortieth part of every Debt or sum of money owmg to him 
from their Highnesses the late Nabobs of Arcot,.or the Ameer. ul Omrah, or froin any one 
of them, and of the interest to acctue thereon, the said one-fortieth part to be taken upon 
the sum at which the principal and interest of the said Debt shall be liquidated or made 
up, and hath further transferred and assigned over to the said ‘Trustees one other fortieth 
part of every Debt or sum of money owing to him from their Highnesses the late Nabobs 
of Arcot, or the Ameer ul Omrah, or from any one of them, and of the interest to uccrue 
thereon, the said one-otber fortieth part to be taken. upon the sum at which the principal 
and interest of the said Debt shail be Jiquidated or inade up, to receive and hold the said 
one other fortieth part so thereby to them assigned upon the trusts in the said Articles of * 
Agreement mentioned and set forth: And whereas the said Juhu Fordyce did execute the 
said Articles of Agreement ef the first day of September in the year of our Lord one 
thousand cight hundred and four, and did also execute the aforesaid Lndenture of the tenth 
day of July in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and five: And whereas 
Charles Binny, George Moubray, and Valentine Conoily, being the remaining surviving 
Trustees who have executed the said Articles of Agreement, have also executed the afore. 
said Indenture of the tenth day of July in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and five, and have thereby submitted themselves, their heirs, executors and adui- 
mistrators, to the judgment, award, order and determination of the Commissioners under 
thesaid Indenture, in all things whatsoever relating to the several Claims made by them 
yinder the éaid Indenture: Now know ye, That ‘we the said Benjamin Hobhouse and 
Charles Grant, having taken into consideration a Claim made by the said Alexander Tod 
upon his Highness the late Nabob Wailajah, for the principal sum of six thousand and 

















Ps. : 
twenty Pagodas (6,020-) which with interest upon the same, is stated to amount on the 
fifteenth day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, to the ~ 


ageregate sum of sixteen thousand four hundred and eighty-five’ Pagodas thisty-two 
Ps. FC. 


Fanams and. twenty-seven Cash (16,485. 32. 27.) or six thousand five hundred and ninety- 
‘four Pounds’ six’Shillings and two-pence sterling (£.6,594. 6s. 2d.): And having taken 
into consideration a Claim made by the said John Fordyce, as assignee aforesaid, for the 
one- fortieth part as aforesaid of the sum claimed as aforesaid by the said Atexander Tod: 
Aud having also taken into consideration a Claim made by certain of the ‘Trustees named 





"in the.said “Articles of Agreement of the first day of September in the year of our Lord 
‘one thousand eight hundred and four, for tiremselves and others, as assignees aforesaid, for 


the other fortieth part_as aforesaid of the sum claimed as aforesaid by the said Alexander 
Tod, and having duly investigated the said Claims according to the covenants, provisions 
and directions of the aforesaid Indenture, do find, That the said Nabob Wallajah granted 
Se pat m . 
a Bond to Captain Alexauder Tod, bearing date the twenty-seventh Rubbee ul awul eleven 
hundred and ninety-four of the Hegyra, or third day of April in the year of our Lurd one 
thousand seven heniltes and eighty, for the sum of five thousand five hundred and twenty 
8. Bs. 
Siar Pagodas (5,520): And we do further find, That the said Nabob Wallajah’ granted 
: . : S.Ps. 
another Bond to the said Captain Tod, for the sum of five hundred: Star Pagodas (500.) 
bearing date the same day as the before-inentioned Boad for five thousand: ave hundred 
5. bs. 
and twenty Star Pagodas (5,520.): And we do further find, That no valuable consideration 
: S. Ts. 

was given for the said Be d Star Pagodas (500.): i 
wen ; for ae start cation are hundred Siar Pagodas (500. ): And we do further find, 
i the suid Na Oo allajat purchased of the said Captain Alexander ‘Tod a state 
varriage, which he the sdid Captain ‘Pod had brought from Engiand, and that the said 

Vs. 
il Mey 7 ths 2 Give 1 # a ry 3 a x 

pee . e th en fv handred and twenty Sear Pagodas (5,520) was granted by: the 
sai . abo! Re the said Captain Tod, in compensation of a } to that amount sustained 
y him it the mode by which his Highness paid for the said carriage : Aad we do’ furtheg 
: er Tod, and his repre- 
s year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
od and minety-three Pago ‘ae thii 
















tiv senth day of Me 
aad tour, amounted to twe usaal one 
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: ’ 
a: ee Ari Ps. F.C. 2 : c 2 
Fanams and six Cash (12,193. 38. 6.)° or four thousand eight hundréd and seventy- 
seven “Pounds eleven Shillings and three-pence sterling (£.4,877. 118. 3d.): And 
we the said Benjamin Hobhouse. asd Charles Grant do hereby Award and Ad- 
Judge, That upon the said fifteenth day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hun@red and four, the sum of trelve thousand one hundred and nine-three 
~ S. "FOC. 
Pagodas thirty-eight Fanams and six Cash (12,103. 38. 6.) or four thousand: eight hundred 
and seventy-s 


was and still is justly due and owing from the representatives of his said Highness the late 








Nabob Wallajah tothe said Captain Alexander ‘Tod and his representatives: And we do. 


further Award and Order, That the said Debt being a Debt contracted for Goods sold end 
delivered prior to the twelfth day of February “in the year of our Lord cne thonsand 
seven handred and eighty-five, is and shall be comprised in the First Class of Debts under 
the said Indenture: And we do further Award and Adjudge, That the sum of elcven thous 
Ps, Fey Ce 
' sand five hundred and eighty-four Pagodas eight Fanams and seventy Cash (11,584. 8 70.) 
or four thousand six hundred and thirty-three Pounds thirteen Shillings and ninc-pence 
sterling (£. 4,633. 138. gd.) being a portion of the said Debt, is due and owing to the said 
Captain Alexander Tod ; and that the said Captain Alexander Tod hath and shall have right 
ty participate to the amount of the said sum of eleven thousand five hundred and eighty- 
Paso Fe 5G; 
four Pazodas eight Fanams and seventy Cash (11,584. 8. 79,) or four thousand six hundred 
-aad thirty-three Pounds thirteen Shillings and nine-pence sterling (£. 4,633. 138 gd.) in 
the fund provided by the aforesaid Indenture for satisfaction of the private Debts of the late 
Nabobs of the Carnatic; and that the sum of three hundred and four Pagodas thirty-five 
Ps, BOC. 
Fanams and forty-eight Cash (304. 35. 48.) erone hundred and twenty-one Pounds eighteen 
Shillings and mine-pence sterling (£.121. 18s, gd.) being a further portion of the said 
Debt, is due and owing to James King of Tavistock Place in the County of Middlesex, one 
of the executors named in the will of the said John Fordyce; and that the said James King 
_ hath. and shall have right.to participate to the amount oh ibe said sumof three hundred and 
3. F.C. 
four Pagodas thirty-five Fanams and forty-eight Cash (304. 3%.. 48.) or one hundred and 
twenty-one Pounds eighteen Shillings and nine-pence sterling (£.121. 18s. gd.) in the furd 
“provided by the aforesaid Indenture for satisfaction of the private Debts of the late Nabobs 


of the Carnatic ; and that the sum of three hundred and four Pagodas thirty-five Fanams 
Pp. OF. OC. : 
and forty-eight, Cash (904. 35. 48.) or one hundred aad twenty-one Pounds eighteen 
‘Shillings and nine-pence sterling (£.121. 18s.-9¢.) being the reinaining, portion of the said 
Debt, is due and owing to Charles Binny, George Moubray, and Valentine Conolly, as 
assignees aforesaid; and that the said Charles Kinny, George Moubray, and Valentine 
. Conolly, have and shall have right to participate to the amount of the said sum of three 
qe! : a Vs, F.C. 
hundred and four Pagodas thirty-five Fanams and forty-eight Cash (304. 35. 48.) or ons 
; ‘ 








ven Pounds eleven Shillings and three-pence sterling (£. 4,877. 115. 3d). 


‘Absolute ; 

Adjudications... 

au fagour of ° 
Claimants. 


he 


hindred and twenty-one Pounds eighteen Shillings and nine:pence siériing (£.241, 185. gd.3 


in the fund provided by the aforesaid Indenture for satisfaction of the private Debts of the 
Fate Nabobs of the Carnatic: And we do further Award and Adjudge, ‘That all the property 
and reyenves of the said Nabob Wallajah and ‘his successors or representatives, are 
and shall be for ever acquitted and discharged fiom alt demand whatsoever in respect of 
the said two Bonds clained at the instance of the said Captain Alexander Tod, or of: any 
other Person er Persons whatsoever: And we do further Award and Order, That the afore~ 
said two Bonds shall be caacelled and delivered up to the Court of Direetors of the said 
United East India Company: In Witness whereof, we’ the said Benjamin Hobhouse and 
Charles Grant have hereunto set aur hands, the wventy-second day of August in the year of, 
our Lord oae thousand eight haindredaund twelve. . 





(Siena BENJAMIN HOBHOUSE, 
“igeed) A CHA. GRANT Junior.» 


‘Signed. (being first duly stamped) 
in the presence. of, 
(Sigued) Geo. Pai khousee 


CLALEM N° 50 ja our First Report. 


. TOall to whom these Presents shalicome: We, Benjamip Hobhouse of Whitton Park in 
the County of Middlesex, aud Charles Grant junior of Lincoln’s-lna inthe said County, 
sbeing two of the Commissioncrs and Keferees acting in England for the time being, under a 
-certain Deed indented and bearing date the-ioth day of July ‘one thousand eight hundyed 
and. five, “between the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East 
Undies, of the cne part; and the several Persons whose hands and seals are thereto set and 
vaffixed, and who respectively are or claim to be Creditors of his Highness the Nebob Wallah 
Jah, formerly Nabov of Arcot and of the Carnatic in the East Indies, and now deceased, 
and of his Highness the Nabob Omdat ul Omrah, late Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic, 
eklest sou and*suecessor of iis said Highness the Nabob Wallah Jab, and now also deceased, 
sandvof bis Highness the Ameer ul Oinrah, the second soa of his said Highness the Nabcb. 
8. Bae] i Wallan 


N° 246. 
CLAIM : 
N°75 in the London |. 
Gazette of the 1uths ca 
August 1806 5 and, 
N° 50 in the First Re 


port to Pgrliament: “ 


Robert Gibbings, 
Executor of Co- 
lonel Robert Git- 
bings. 
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° Se 
‘Absolute Woallah Jah, and now also deceased, or of some or one of them the said several Nabobs, and 
\diidieations the said Ameer, of the other part;” Send Greeting : Whereas Robert Gibbings of the City 
ont of of Cork in Ireland, one of the executors to the estate of Colonel Robert Gibbings late’ of 
rants. Madras in the East Indies, hath executed the aforesaid Indenture, and hath thereby submitted 
Le himself, his heirs, executors and administrators, to the judgment, award, order and determination. 


of the Commissioners under the aforesaid Indenture, in all things whatsoever relating fo the’ 
several Claims made by him under the said Indenture : And whereas the said Robert Gibbings 
as excentor aforesaid hath executed certain Articles of Agreement, bearing date the third 
.day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety-six, between’ 
several pe : describing themselves as Creditors of the late Nabob of Arcot of the first 
part, Jolin Fordyce of the second part, and the persons therein named as Trustees of the 
third part, and hath thereby transferred and assigned over to the said ‘Trustees, one-twentieth 
_part of every Debt or sun of money owing to him as such executor from his. Highness 
the said Nabob Wallajah, and of the interest to accrue thereon; the said onc-twentieth part 
.to be taken upon the sum at which the principal and interest of the said Debt shall be 
Jiquidated or inade up, to-reccive and hold the said one-twentieth part so thereby to them 
assigned upon the trusts in the said Articles of Agreement mentioned and set forth: And 
-whereas Semuel Jobnson and Charles Binny, being the remaining survivors af the said Trustees 
who have executed the said Articles of Agreement, have also executed the aforesaid Inden- 
ture of the tenth day of July in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and five, 
.and have thereby submitted themselves, their heirs, executors and administrators, to the 
_ judgment, award, order and determination .of: the Commissioners appointed under the'said 
Indenture, in ail things whatsoever relating.to the several Claims made by them under the * 
said {udenture: Now know ye, That we the said Benjamin Hobhouse aud Charles Grant 
shaving taken into consideration a Claim made by the said Robert Gibbings, as executor 
aforesaid,.upon his Highness the late Nabob Wallajah, fer the principal umn of fifty-six 
" : 
.thousand one hundred and.cighty-six Pagodas and twenty-nine Fanams (56,186. 29.) which 
.with interest ‘upon the same, is stated to amount on the fifteenth day of May in the year 
.of our Lord oie thousand and eight hundred and four, to the aggregate suin of one 
hufidred and twenty thousand six hundred and sixty Pagodas forty Panams and sixty 
Ps. FG. 
‘Cash (120,660, go. 60.) or forty eight thousand two hundred and sixty-four Pounds seven 
“Shillings and eight-pence sterling (£. 48,264. 7s. 8d.);.and having also taken into. consideration 
4 Claim made hy certain of the Trustees named in the said Articles of Agrcement of the 
third day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety-six, for 
-themselves and others.as Assignees aforesaid, tor the one-twenticth part as aforesaid of the sun 
«claimed as aforesaid by the said Robert Gibbings as executor aforesaid, and having .duly 
-investigated the said Claims according to the covenants, provisions and directions of the 
aforesaid Indenture, do find, ‘Tbat-in the year of our Lord ove thousand seven hundred and 
eighty, and in the-year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty-one, the said 
Aieutenant Colonel Robert -Gibbings advanced at various payments’ on account a his 
‘ . Bs, 
Highness the Nabob Wallajah, the-sum of forty-six thousand Star Pagodas (46,000.) 
-to Rung Rew, Fousdar and Renter of Madura: Aud we do further find, Phat on t! rs 
day of August in the year.of our. Lord one thousand seven .bundred and eighty-one, 2@ 
-settlement of Accounts took place between ‘the said Rung Kow.and:the said Lieutenant’ 
Colonel Robert Gibbings, on which. the. balance duc to the said Lieutenant Colonel Robert 




















Py. 
-Gibbings was stated to amount to.fifty-five. thousand three hundred Pagodas(55,300.), and for 
ithe said- balance the said Rung Row gave the said Lieutenant Colonel Robert Gibbings two 
-bonds, both bearing date.the first day of August in the yearof our Lord one thousand sevea 
. : Ps. 
.landred and eighty-one, one for the sum of thirty thousand Pagodas(30,G00.) the. other for the 
Ps. 


-sum of twenty-five thousand.three hundred Pagodas (23,300.) and we do further.find, That the 

-said balance saciuded compound interest and exchange at four per cent, on forty-six thousand: 

Ps. . 

‘Pagodas (46,000.) between Madras and Madura: And we do further find, That, on the 

stwenty-fourth day of December in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 

eighty-one, the sum due for interest.on the said two bonds made up at compound interest 
Ds. 


amounted to eight thousand. oue hundred and fifty-four Pagodas (8,1 54.) for which said sum 
~ Ys. : 


of cight thousand one hundred and fifty-four Pagodas (8,154. the sakt.Rung Row. gave 

another bond to the said-Licutenant Colonel Robert Gibbings, antedated the first day of 

August in the year of our Lord one-thousund seven: hundred and eighty-one: And we do 

further find, That upon.asettlement.of Accounts between.Rung Row.and Licutenant Colonel 

Robert Gibbings, the, balance due to the said. Lieutenant Colonel Robert Gibbings on ‘the’ 
first. day of May.in:the ycar of our Lord one thousand seven hundred aud eighty-five, was 

-stated to amount to.the sun of fifty;six, thousand one hundred ind cighty-nine Pagodas’ 
: ; Vs KR. ¢. . 

twenty-nine Fanams and twenty-four Cash (56,180. 20. 24.): And we do furtber find, That 

-the said balance, being composed of compound interest, is inadmissible under the provisions 
woF the afor ingesitare of the temth-day of July in the’year of our Lord one thousind: 
% : oar eight 
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: , 
éighthundred and five: And we do further fud, That the said Lieutenant Colonel Robert 





‘Gibbings was justly entitled to be credited with the difference of exchange Wetween Madura 
and Macras, und that the average rate of such difference was three per cent.: And we do 


farther find, Toat upon opening thé Accounts and making them up from the date of the first 
advances, giccording to the principles of the aforesaid Indenture of the tenth day of July in 
the yeur of cur Lord one thousand eight hundred and five, crediting thé said Lieutenant 
Colonel Robert Gibbings with the exchange of three per cent. and debiting him with the 
sums received by him, there was justly due and owing 1o the representatives of the said 
Lieutenant Colonel Robert Gibbings on: the fifteenth day of May iu the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and tour, the aggregate ‘sum of twenty-six thousand five 
as . POF OG. 
hundred and Afty-eight Pagedas twenty-two Fanams and forty Cash (26,558. 22. 40.) or 
ten thousand six hundred and twenty-three. Pounds eight shillings and four-pence 
sterling (£.10,623. 8s. 4d.): And we the said Benjamin Hobhouse and Charles Grant, 
do herchy award and adjadge, That upon the fifteenth day of May in the year of our Lord 
ene thousand eight hundred and -four, the sum of urentiels thousand five huadred and 
Ps. | ees 
fifty-eight Pagodas twenty-two Fanams and forty Cash (26,558. 22. 40.) or ten thousand six 
bundred.and-twenty-three Pounds eight Shillings and four-pence sterling (£. 10,623. 8s. 4d.) 
and no more, was and still is justly due and owing from. the tepresentatives: of his” said 
Highness the late Nabob Wallajah to the representatives of the said Lieutenant Coloncl 
Robert Gibbings: And we do further Award and Order, That the said debt being a Debt 
contracted .for money lent prior to thé twelfth day of February in the year of our. Lord 
one thousand scyen hundred and eighty-five, to the renter of the said Nabob Wallajah on 
account of his Highmess, is and shall be comprised in the First Class of Debts under ‘the 
said Indenture: And we do further Award and Adjudge, That the sum of twenty-five thousand 
. Ps, FOG 
two hundred and thirty Pagodas twenty-five Fanams and forty-six Cash (25,230. 235. 46.) or 
ten thousand and ninety-two Pounds four Shillings and cleven-pence sterling (£10,092. 48. 11d.) 
heing a portion of the said Debt, is due and owing to the said Robert Gibbings as executor 
‘oneal, and that the said Robert Gibbings as executor aforesaid, hath and shall have right 
to participate to the amount of the said sum of Brent are thondand two hundred and 
thirty Pagodas. twenty-five Fanams and forty-six Cash (25,230. 25. 46.) or ten thousand 
and ninety-two Pounds four Shillings and eleven-pence sterling (€.10,092. 4s. 12d.) in the 
fund provided bythe aforesaid Indenture, for satisfaction of the private Debts of the late 








Nabobs of the Carnatic, and that the.sum of one.thousaud three handred and twenty-seven 


Ps, fC. 5 : 
Pagodas thirty-eight. Fanams and seventy-four Cash (1,327. 38-74.) or five hundred and 
thirty-one Pounds three Shillings and five-pence sterling (£. 531. 38, aah herd remain- 
ing portion of the said Debt, is due and owing to the said Sainucl_ Johnson and Charles Binny, 
and that the said Samuel Johnson and Charles Binny have and shall have right to partivipate 


.to the amount of the said: sum of one thousand three hundred and twenty-seven Pagodas 
Ps. F.C. 


ithirty-cight Fanams and seventy-four Cash (1,327. 38. 74. or five hundred and thirty-one * 


Pounds three shillings and five-pence sterling (£.531. 38. 5d.) in the fund provided by the 
-aforesaid Indenture for satistaction of the private Debts of the late Nabobs of the Caniatic: 
And we do further Award and Adjudge, That all.the property and revenues of the said 
Nahob Wallajah and:his successors or representatives, are and shall be for ever acquitted and 
-discharged from all Claim whatsoever in respect of the said two Bonds, or the Debt claimed 
thereon at the instance of the said Robcrt Gibbings, or of any other Person or Persons 
‘whatsoever : And we do further Award and Order, That the said three original bonds shall be, 
and they are hereby declared to.be null and void. 1a. Witness whereof, we the said Benjamin 
Hobhouse and Charles Grant have hereunto set our hands, the twenty-second day of August 
in the year of our Lord one thousand cight hundred and twelve. ¢ 
(ined) BENJAMIN HOBHOUSE. 
‘Signed (being first duly stamped) 3 ‘ CHA. GRANT Junior, 
in the presence of, 
(Signed) . -Geo. Parkhouse. 


CLAIM N? 44:in our First Report. 

TO all to: whom these Presents shall come: We, Benjamin Hobhouse of Whitten Park 
sin the County of Middlesex, and Charles Grant junior of Lincoln’s-Inn in-the said County, 
«being two of the Commissioners and Referees acting in England for-the time being, under 
a certain Deed indented and bearing date the teath.day of July one thousand eight hundred 
wand five, “between the United Company of Merchants .of Logland trading -to-the. East 
Andies, of the one part; aud the several Persons whose hands and seals are thereto set and 
allixed, ant who respectively are or claim to be Creditors of his Highness the Nabob 
Wallah Jah, formeriy Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic in the East Indies,aud now deceased, 
.aud of bis Highness the Nabob Omdut ul Oueah, late Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic, 
seldest son and successor of his said Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, and now alsodeceased, 
and of bis Highness the Ameer ul Omrah, the-secand son of his said Highness the Nabob 
Wallah Jah, and now also deceased, or of some or one of thei the said several Nabobs cits 

Co the 
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- hath thereby submitted himscif, his heirs, executors. 
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the said Ameer, of the other part;” Send Greeting: Whereas William Dufia of the City oft 
York, executor of the late Major Peter Davidson, hath execated the aforesaid Indenture, and 
nd administrators, to the Judgment, 
award, order and determination of the Commissioners under the aforesnzid Indenture, in all 
things whatsoever relating to the several Claims made by him under the said Ipdeature 
And whe the said William Daoffin. hath by his attorney, Crarles Birmy, executed ceytain 
Articles of Agreement, dated the first day of September in the year of our Lord one thousand 
cight hundred and four, between several Persons describing theinselves as Creditors of the 
late Nabob of Arcot of the first part, John Fordyce of Whitenail in the County of Middlesex, 
since de ed, of the second part, and the Persons therein named as Trustees of the third 
part, and hath thereby transferred and assigned over to the sail John Fordyce, one-forticth 
part of every Debt ur sum of money owing to him from their Highnesses the late Nabobs 
of Arcot, or the Ameer ul Omrah, or. from any one of them, and of the interest to accrue 
thereon, the said one-fortieth part to be taken upon the sum at which the principal and 
interest of the said Debt should be liquidated or made up, and hath further transferred and 
assigned over to the said Trustees, one other fortieth part of every Debt or sum of money 

ig to kim trem their Highnesses the.Jate Nabobs of Arcot, or the Ameer ul Omrab, or 
-from any one of them, and of the interest. to accrue thereon, the said one other fortieth 
part to be taken upon the sum at which the principal and interest of the said Debt should 
be liquidated or made up, to receive and hold the said one other forticth part so thereby to 
them assigned upon the trusts in the said Articles of Agreement mentioned and set forth: 
and whereas the said John Fordyce did execute the said Articles of Agreement of the first 
day of September in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, and did also 
execute the afuresaid Indenture of the tenth day of Jnly in the ae of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and five: And whereas Charles Binny, George Moubray, and 
Valentine Conolly, being the remaining surviving Trustees who have executed the said 
Articles of Agrecment, have also exceuted the aforesaid lndenuwe of the tenth day of July 
in the year of our Lord one thousand cight hundred and five, and have thereby submitted 
themselves, their heirs, executors and administrators, to the judgment, award, order and 
determination of the Commissioners under the said Indenture, in all things whatsoever 
relating to the several Claims made by them under the said Indenture: Now know ye, That 
we the said Benjamin Hobhouse and Charles Grant, having taken iato consideration a 
Claim made by the said William Dutiin as executor aforesaid, upon his Highness the late 

Ps. 







































Nabob Omdut ul Omrah, for. the principal sum of seven thousand Pagodas (7,000.) 
which, with interest upon the same, is stated to amount on the fifteenth day of May in the 
_year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, to the aggregate sum of sixteen 


Ps, : 
thousand one hundred and sixty-eight Pagodas (16,168.) or six thousand four hundred and 
-sixty-seven Pounds and four Shillings sterling (£.6,467. 4s. od.) and having taken into 
consideration a Claim made by the said John Fardyce, assigned as aforesaid for the one- 
‘fortieth part as aforesaid of the sum claimed as aforesaid, by the said William Dufiin, as 
executor aforesaid: And having also taken into consideration a Claim made by.certain 
.of the Trustees named in the said Articles of Agreement of the first day of September in the: 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, for themselves and others as 


Lussignees atoresaid, for the other fortieth part as aforesaid of the sum claimed _as aforesaid 


iby the said William Duflin, as executor aforesaid: And having duly investigated the 

said Claims according to the covenants, provisions, and directions -af the aforesaid 

{ndenture, do find, That the said Nabob Omdut uw) Omrah jointly with Captain Charles 

‘Rumley, granted a Bond to the late Major Peter Davidson, bearing date the fifth day of 

March in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and seventy-eight, for the sum 
S..Pe . 





«of seven thousand Star Pagodas (7,000.): Ande do further find, That the Debt so con- 


stituted by the said joint Bond of the Nabob Omdut ul Omwrah and Captain Charles Rumley, 
Us : BPs... ; 
was for the said sum of seven thousand Star Peguens (7,000.) bora fide advanced by the 
said Major Peter Davidson to the said Nabob Oidut ul Omrah: And we do further find, That’ 
on the third day of May in the year of onr Lord one thousand seven hundred and seveuty- 
nine, the said Major Peter Davidson received. trom the said Nabob Oimdyt ul Omrah in 
Chucks, 
part discharge of the said joint Bond, the sum of four thousand Chuckras (4,000.) or the sum 





Ps. 
of Pagodas two thousand and fifty (2,050:): And we do further find, That the agzregate sum 
remaining due on the said joint Bond to the representatives of the said Major Deter 
‘Davidson on the fifteenth day of May in the ycar of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 


sand four, amounted to twelve thousand and sixty-one Pagodus four Fanauis and nineteen 
Ps. F. OC, ‘ 


Cash (12,061. 4. 10.) or four thousand eight hundred and twenty-four Pounds eight Shillings 
and ten-pence sterling (£.4;824. 8s. 10d.): And we tie said Benjamin Hobhouse and 
‘Charles Graat do hereby Award and Adjudge, That upon the fifteenth day ef May in the year 
-of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, the swim eof twelve thousand and sixty- 
Ps. F.C. 
one Pagodss four Fanams and niacteen Cash (32,061. 4. 10,) or four thousand. eight 
dhundred and twenty-four Pounds eight Shillings’ aud ten-pence sterling (€. 4,824 tod) 
and no anors, was and still is fastly due and owing from the representatives vis Said 
: an 
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Highness the late Nabob Omdut ul Omrah, to the representatives of the said Major Peter 
Davidson: And we do further Award and Order, That the said Debt, being a Debt ‘con- 


tracted .for money lent to his said Highness Omdut ul Omrah, is and shall be comprised in. 


the Second Class of Debts under the said Indenture: And we do further Award and Adjudge, 
That the sum of eleven thousand four hundred and fifty-eight Pagodas one Fanam and 
F. 


. Ps. ~ C. z 
seventy-five Cash (11,458. 1. 75.) or four thousand five hundred and eighty-three Pounds 
four Shillings and stxpence sterling (£.4,583. 4s. 6d.) being a portion of the said Debt, is 
due and owing to William Duffin executor as aforesaid; and that the said William Duffin 


-hath and shall have right to participate to the amount of the said sum of eleven thousand 
€. 


= Ps, BO. 
four hundred and fifty-eight Pagodas one Fanam and seventy-five Cash (1 1,458. 1. 75.) or 
four thousand five hundred and eighty-three Pounds four Shillings and sixpence sterling 
(£.4,583. 4s. 6d.) in the fund provided by the aforesaid Indenture for satisfaction of the 


private Debts of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic: And that the sum of three hundred and 
: F.C 


¢ Ps. . . : 
one Pagodastwenty-two Fanams and twelve Cash (301. 22. 12.) or ene hundred and twenty 
Pounds twelve Shillings and two-pence sterling (£.120. 125. 2d.) being a further portion 
of the said Debt, is due and owing to James King of Tavistock Place in the County of 
Middlesex, one of the executors named in the will of the said late John Fordyce; and that 


‘the said Jemes King hath and shall have right to participate to the amount of the said sum | 


PB. FC 
of three hundred and one Pagodas twenty-two Fanams and twelve Cash (301. 22.-12.) or 
‘one hundred and twenty Pounds twelve Shillings and two-pence sterling (£.120. 125, 2d.) 
. dn the fund provided by the aforesaid Indenture for satisfaction of the private Debts of . the 
date Nabobs of the Carnatic; and that the sum of three hundred and one Pagedas twenty- 


8. a CS 
two Fanams and twelve Cash (301. 22. 12.) or one hundred and twenty Pounds twelve 
Shillings and two-pence sterling (£.120. 128, 2d.) being the remaining portion of the said 
Debt, is due and owing to Charles Binny, George Moubray and Valentine Conolly, as 
vassignees aforesaid, and that the said Charles Binny, George Moubray, and Valentine 
Conolly, have and -shall have right to participate to the amount of the said sum of three 
F.C. 


Ps. 
thundred and one Pagodas twenty-two Fanams and twelve Cash (301. 22. 12.) or one hun- 
dred and twenty Pounds twelve Shillings and two-pence sterling (£.120. 12s. 2d.) in the 
fund provided by the aforesaid Indenture for satisfaction. of the private Debts of the late 
Nabobs of the Carnatic: And we do further Award and Adjudge, That all the property and 
xevenues of the said Nabob Omdut'ul Omrah and his successors or representatives, are and 
‘shall be for ever acquitted and discharged from all demand whatsoever in respect of the said 
joint Bond, claimed at the instance of the said William Duffin executor as aforesaid, or of any 
other Person or Persons whatsoever: And we do further Award. and Order, That the original 
Bond atoresaid shal! be cancelled, and delivered up to the Court of Directors of the said 
United East India Company. In Witness whereof, we the said Benjamin Hobhouse and 
‘Charles Grant have herewato set.our hands, the twenty-second day of August in the year of 
sour Lord one thousand eight hundred_and twelve. 
. (Signed) ener HOBHOUSE. 
Signed (being first duly stamped) - CHA, GRANT junior. 
: in the presence of, . fs 
(Signed) Geo. Parkhouse. 


CLAIM.-N® 110 in our First Report. 


“TO all to whom these Presents shall come: We, Benjamin Hobhouse of Whitton Park in - 


sthe County of Middlesex, and Charles Grant junior-ef Lincoln’s-Inn in the said County, 
‘being two of the Commissioners and Referees acting in England for the time being, under a 
certain Deed indented and bearing date the tenth day of July one thousand eight hundred 
and fiye, “between the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East 
Indies, of the one part; and the several Persons whose hands and seals are t ereto set and 
affixed, and who respectively are or claim to be Creditors of his Highness the Nabob 
‘Wallah Jah, formetly’Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic in the East Indies, and now 
deceased, and of his Highness the Nabob Omdut ul Omrah, late Nabob of Arcot and of 
the Carnatic, eldest son and successor of his said Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, and now 
also deceased, and of his Highness the Ameer ul Omrah, the second son of his said High- 
ness the Nabob Wallah Jah, and now also deceased, or of some or one of them the said 
several Nabobs dnd the said Ameer, of the other part;” Send Greeting: Whereas Mr. John 
Stewart formerly of Madras in the East Indies, and now of London, did by his attorney 
John Fordyce of Whitehall in the County of Middlesex, since deceased, execute the afore- 


said Indenture, and did: thereby submit himself, his heirs, executors and administrators} to .. 


the judgment, award; order and determination of the Commissioners under the aforesaid 
Indenture, in all things whatsoever relating to the several Claims made by him under the said 
Indenture : And whereas the said John Stewart did execute certain Afticles of Agreement 
bearing date the third day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
eee between several Persons describing ore as Creditors of the late Nabob 
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-of Areot oft the first part, the said John Fordyce of the second part, and the Persons therein 


nanted as Trustees of the third part, and did thereby transfer and assign over to the 
said Trustees one-twentieth part of eyery Deht-or sumi of money owing to him from his 
Highness the late Nabob Wallah Jah, and the interest to accrue thereon, the said one- 
twentieth part to be taken upon the sum at which the principal and interest of the said 
Debt should be liquidated or made up, to' receive and hold the said one-twentieth part so 
thereby to them assigned, upon'the trusts in the said Articles of Agreement merftioned and 
aet forth: And whereas Samuel Jotason-and Charles Binny, being the remaining smwiving 
Trustees who have executed the said Atticles of Agreement, have also executed the afore- 
said Indenture of the tenth day of July inthe year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and five, and have thereby submitted: themselves, their heirs, executors and adminis- 
trators to the judgnient, award, order and ‘determination of the Commissioners under the 
said Indenture, in all things whatsoever relating to the several Claims made by them_under 
the said Indenture: Now know ye, That. we the said Benjamin Hobhouse and Charles 
Grant, having taken into considefatiow a Claimi made by. the said John Stewart upon his 
Highness the late Nabob Wallah Jah, for the principal sum of nineteen thousand five hun- 
P : 


; 3. 

dred Pagodas (19,500.) which with interest upon the same is stated to amount on the 

fifteenth day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, to 
% : Ps. 


Gfty-eight thonsand six hundred and eighty-five Pagodas (58,685.) or twenty-three thousand 
four hundred and ‘seventy-four Pounds sterling (£€-23,474.): And pie also taken into 
consideration another Claim made by the said John Stewart on his Highness the late 
: ‘ ; 


Nabob. Wallah Jah, for the principal sum of two thousand Pagodas (2,000.) which with - 
interest on the same is stated to amourit on the fifteenth day of May in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, to six: thousand and nineteen Pagodas 
- Ps. 7 Z 


(6,019.) or two thousand four hundred and seven Pounds and twelve shillings sterling 
(£.2,407. 12s. od.): And having also taken into consideration a Claim made by certain 
of the Trustees named in the said Articles of Agreement of the third day of May in the 
year of our Lord. one thousand seven hundred and ninety-six, for themselves and others -as 
assignees aforesaid, for the one-twentieth as aforesaid of the sum claimed as aforesaid by the 
siiid John Stewart; and having duly investigated the said Claims according to the covenants, 
provisions and directions of the aforesaid Indenture, do find, That the said aha Stewart was 
appointed Civil Secretary to hi sald Highness the late Nabob Wallah Jah in the month of 
September in the year of our Lord one thousand seven‘hundred and seventy-four, and con- 
tinued in that’situation until the first day of January in the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-eight, without having received any remuneration whatsoever: And 
we do further find, That on the twenty-first day of September in the year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-four, the said John Stewart was appointed a Lieutenant 
in the army of his said Highness the late Nabob Wallah Jah, at the pay of one hundred 
PB ; , 


's. 
_and twenty-five Pagodas (125.) per month, to commence from the'first day of September in 
‘the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and seventy-four: And we do further 


find,. That from the first day of November in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-four, the said John Stewart was allowed an additional salary of 
Pi 


is 
seventy-five Pagodas (75.)-per month, as Secretary to the Ameer, then Captain General of 
the Nabob’s forces: And we do further find, That on the first day of September in the year 
of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and seventy-five his salary was further increased 


fifty Pagodas (0) per month, making his pay altogether as Captain and Secretary to the 
Ps : 


Ameer, two hundred and fifty Pagodas' (250.) per month: And we do further find, That the 

said Joba Stewart continued in the service of his said Highness the late Nabob Wallal’ Jaki, 

as Captain and Secretary aforesaid to the Ameer, till the first day of January in the year ot 

our Lord one thousand seven hundred and seventy-eight, the date of his discharge, atid 

that the arrears of pay and allowances due to ‘him ‘as such on the ‘said day amounted’. to. 
Ps. me, 


two thousand Pagodas, ( 2,000.) And we do farther find, That no part of this balance has » 
ever been discharged: And we. do further find, Thata salary at the rate of five hundred 


, Ps. 
‘Pagodas (500.) per month, from the first day of September in the year of our Lord, one 


‘thousand seven hundred and seventy-four, to the first day of January in the year of our 
“Lord one thousand seven hundred and seveuty-eight, is a fair and. adequate remuneration 
for all the services both civil and military, which the'said John Stewart rendered to the said 
‘Nabob Wallab Jah: And we-do further find, That after deducting. the payments made by 
his said Highness the late Nabob Wallah Jah to the said John Stewart, the balance due .to 
the said John Stewart as Civil Secretary to his said Highness the late Nabob Wallah Jah, 
and as Captain and Secretary to the Captain General, amounted on the first.day of January 
in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and seventy-eight, to twelve thousand 


Ps, 
six hundred Pagodas (12,600.): And we do farther find, That the said John Stewart was 
not in the employ of the said United East India Company when he entered into, or whilé he 
wus employed in theservice of the said Nabob: And we-do further find, “That the aggregatt 
4 sui 
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sum duc tothe said John Stewart for arrears of civil and militar pay ‘and allowances, 
amounted o: the fifteenth day of:May in the year of our Lord One thonsand eight hundred 


and four, to thirty-scven thousand nine hundred and twelve Pagodas, twenty-two Fanams 
Ps ROG i : 


and. forty-three Cash (37,912. 22. 43.) or fifteen thousand one hundred and sixty-five 
Pounds and three-pence sterling (£. 15,165. os. 34.): Aud we the said Benjamin Hothouse 
and Chanes Grant do hereby Award and Adjudge, That upon the fifteenth day of May in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, the sum of” thirty-seven 
thousand bing. hundred and twelve Pagodas twenty-two Fanams and forty-three Cash 
Ps. F 7 7 
(37,912. 22. 43.) or fifteen thousand one bundred and sixty-five Pounds and three-pence 
sterling (£.15,165. os. 3d.) was-and still is justly due and owing from the representatives of 
his said Highness the late Nabob Wallah Jah to the said John Stewart and his representatives : 
And we do further Award and Order, That the said Debt, being a Debt contracted for 
civil and military pay and allowances, is and shall be comprised in the First Class of 
Debts under the said Indenture: And we do further Award and Adjudge, That the sum 
of thirty-six thousand and sixteen Pagodas thirty-eight Fanams and seventeen Cash 
Ts. : OP Om a 
_ (36,016. 38. 17.) or fourtcen thousand four hundred and six Pounds fiiteen Shillings aud 
“three-pence sterling (£.14,406. 15s. 3d.) being a portion of the said Debt, is due and owing 
to the said John Stewart, and that the said John Stewart hath and shall have right to par- 
ticipate to the amount of the said sum of thirty-six thousand and sixteen Fagodas thirty- 
nC, 


's F. a 
eight Fanams and seventeen Cash (36,016. 38. 17.) or fourtceen thousand four hundred 
and six Pounds fifteen Shillings and three-pence sterling (£.14,406. 158. 94.) in the 
fund provided by the aforesaid Indenture for satisfaction of the private Debts of the late 
Nabobs of uve Carnatic, and that the sum of one thousand eight hundred and ninety-five 
Ps. FOC, 
* Pagodas twenty-six Fanams and twenty-six Cash (1895. 26. 26.) or seven hundred and 
fifty-eight Pounds and five Shillings sterling (£.758. 5s. od.) being the remainder of the 
sad Debt, is due and owing to the said Samuel Johnson and Charles Binoy as assignees afore- 
‘said, and that the said Samuel Johnson and Charles Binny have and shall have right to 
participate to the amount of the seid sum of one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
C. 


five Pagodas twenty-six Fanams and twenty-six Cash (1,895. 26. 26.) or seven hundred 
and fifty-eight Pounds and five Shillings sterling (£.758. 5s. od.) in the tund provided by 
the aforesaid Indenture, for, satisfaction of the private Debts of the. late Nabobs of the 
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Carnatic: And we do farther Award and Adjudge, That all the property and revenues ofthe © 


said Nabob Wallah Jah and his successors or representatives, are and shall be for ever.ac- 


uitted and discharged from all Claim whatsoever in respect of the said Debts, claimed at 


‘the instance of the said John Stewart. or of any other Person or Persons whatsoever. In 
Witness whereof, we the said Ben 4jatnin Hobhouse and Charles Grant hive hereunto. sez gar 
hands, the twenty-fourth day of August in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 


and twelve. 
BENJAMIN HOBHOUSE. 


: Signed). RP et 
Signed (being first duly stamped) : CHA. GRANT jusior. 
in the presence of, * 
(Signed) — Geo. Parkhouse. 


CLAIM N° 2 of N° 85 in our First Report. 


‘TO all to whom these Presents shall come: We, Benjamin Hobhouse of Whitton Park 
an the County of Middlesex, and Charles Grant junior of Lineoln’s-Inn in the said County, 
being two of the Commissioners and Referees acting iu: England for the time being, under a 
certain Deed indented and bearing date the tenth day of July one thousand eight handred 
and five, “ between the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East 
.tndies, of the ene part; and the several Persons whose hands and seals are thereto set and 
affixed, and who respectively are or claim to be Creditors of his Highness the Nabob 
Wallah Jah, formerly Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic in the East Indies, and rlow.de- 
ceased, and of bis Highness the Nabob Omdut ul Omrah, late Nabob of Arcot and of the 
‘Carnatic, eldest'son and successor of his said Highness the Nabeb Wailah Jah, and now also 
decéased, and of his Highness the Ameer ul Onirah, the second son of his said Highness the 
Nabob Wallah Jah, -and now also deceased, or of some. or one of them the said several 
Nabobs and the’ said Ameer, of the other part;” Send Greeting: Whereas Sir John Mac- 
pherson Baronet, of Brompton Grove in the Parish of Kensington inthe County of Middle- 
sex, hath by ‘his Attorney John Fordyce of Whitehall in the County of Middlesex, since 
deceased, executed the aforesaid Indenture, and hath thereby submitted hiniself, his heirs, 
executors, and ‘administrators, to the judgment, award, order and determination of the Com- 
missioners under the aforesaid Indenture, in all things whatsoever relating to the several 
Claims made by him under the said Indenture: And whereas the said Sir John Macpherson 
has executed certain Articles of Agreement bearing date the third day of May in the year 
of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety-six, between several Persons descri ing 
themselves as Creditors of the late Nabob of Arcot of the first part, the said John Fordyce 
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of the second part, and the Persons therein named as Trustees of the third part, and hath’ 


the¥eby transferred and assigned over to the said Trustees one-twentieth part of every Debt 
or sum of money owing to him from his Highness the said Nabob Wallajah, and of the 
interest to accrue thereon, the said one-twentieth part to be taken upon the sum at which 
the principal and interest of the said Debt shall be liquidated or made up, to receive 
and hold the said one-twentieth part so thereby to them assigned upon the trusts in the said 
Articles of Agreement mentioned and set forth: And whereas Samuel Johnson and Charles 
Binny, being the remaining survivors of the said Trustees who have become Parties ¢o the 
said Articles of Agreement, have also executed the aforesaid Indenture of the tenth day of 
July in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and five, and have thereby sub- 
mitted themselves, their heirs, executors, and administrators to the judgment, award, order 
and determination of the Commissioners under the said Indenture, in ail things whatsoever 
relating to the several Claims made by them under the said Indenture: Now know ye, That 
we thé said Benjamin Hobhouse and Charles Grant, having taken into consideration a 
Claim made by the said Sit John Macpherson upon his Highness the late Nabob Wallajah, 
for the ‘principal sam of eighty-five thousand two hundred and sixty-four Pagodas three 
o Ps. 


» OF 
Fanams and sixty-six Cash (85,264. 3. 66.) which, with interest upon the same, is stated to 
amount on the fificenth day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
four, to the aggregate sum of one hundred and twenty-eight thousand one hundred and 
‘ Ps. FO OC. 


nine Pagodas eleven Fanams and sixty-six Cash (1 28,109. an. 66.) or fifty-one thousand two 
hundred and forty-three Pounds fourteen Shillings and six-pence sterling (£.51,243. 148.64,.): 
And having also taken into consideration a Claim made by certain of the Trustees named in 


the said Articles of Agreement of the third day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand * 


seven hundred and ninety-six for themselves and others as assignees aforesaid, for the one- 
twentieth part as aforesaid of the sum claimed as aforesaid by the said Sir John Macpherson: 
And having duly investigated the said Claims according to the covenants, provisions and 
directions of the aforesaid Indenture, do find, That during the years of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-seven and one thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
eight, Sir Charles Oakley Baronet, one of the constituted Attornies at Madras of the said 


_ Sir John then Mr. Macpherson, accepted for him the said Sir John Macpherson various 


Bills of Exchange drawn on account of the said. Nabob Wallajah. by the late.Colonel 
Lauchlin Mac Leane then his said Highness’s Agent in England, upon him the said Sir 
John Macpherson, and also advanced as Attorney aforesaid several sums of money to the 
said Colonel Lauchlin Mac Leane as his Highness’s Agent aforesaid, the total amount of 
which bills and advances was twenty-seven thousand four hundred and nine Pagodas 


‘Se . . 
twenty-seven Fanams and forty-seven Cash (27,409. 27. 47.): And we do further find, That 
the said Sir Charles Oakley in accepting the said bills, and advancing the said sums, so acted 
at the special request and on account of the said Nabob Wallajah: And we do further find, 
That payments were at different times made by his said Highness Wallajah to the said Sir 
Charles Oakley as constituted Attorney of the said SirJohn Macpherson, in part discharge 


of the Debts so constituted as aforesaid: And we do further find, That on the first day of 
‘January in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty-nine, the said Sir 


Charles Oakley presented an account current to his said Highness the Nabob Wallajah, ia 
which the balance against his said Highness was stated to amount to forty-six thousand. 
. O. 


three hundred and forty-four Pagodas two Fanams and thirty-two Cash (46,344. 2. 32.): 
And we do further find, That the said balance of forty-six thonsiad three hundred and forty- 
p. ; 


four Pagodas two Fanams and thirty-two Cash (46,344. 2. 32.) was assigned by the said 
Sir Charles Oakley to the said Sir John Macpherson: And we do further find, That by 
making up an account of the sums paid and received as aforesaid by the said Sir Charles 
Oakley Attorney as aforesaid, according to the principles of the said Indenture of the tenth 
day of July in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and five, the aggregate sum 
due to the said Sir John Macpherson on the fifteenth day of May in the year of our Lord 


one thousand eight hundred and four, amounted to seventy-four thousand four hundred and. 
's. BR OOC. 


forty-seven Pagodas tweuty-seven Fanams and _ forty-seven Cash. (74,447. 27- 47.) or 
twenty-nine. thousand seyen hundred and seventy-nine Pounds one Shilling and three-pence 
sterling (£.29,779. 1s, 3d.): And we do further find, That by a Deed of Tidentuee bearing 
date the first day of September in the year of our Lord one thousaad eight hundred and 
nine, between the said Sir John Macpherson of the one part, the United East. India-Com- 
pany, and William Ramsay Secretary to the said East India Company, and William Wright 
Auditor of the Indian Accounts of the said United East India Company, the said Joha 
Macpherson did, for certain conditions therein stated, assign and transfer unto them the said 
William Ramsay and the said William Wright, their executors, administrators, and assigns, 
all the Debts claimed by the said Sir John Macpherson under the said Indenture of the tenth 
day of July in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and five, to have and to hold 
the same unto the said William Ramsay and the said William Wright their executors, ade 
ministrators, and assigns absolutely for ever, but upon the trusts and for the intents and 
purposes, and subject to the powers and provisions in the said Deed of Indenture of the 
Airst day of September in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred gnd nine men- 

: tioned 
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‘tioned and set forth: And we-do further find, That the said William Rarhsay and the said 
William Wright as assignees aforesaid, lave executed ‘the aforesaid Indeature of the tenth 
day of July in the year of. eyr Lord one thousand cight hundred and five: And we the said 
Benjamin Hobhouse and Charles. Grant do hereby Award and Adjudge, That upon ‘the 
‘fifteenth day of May in the year of our Lord ove thousand eight hundred and four, the sunt 
-of seventyrtour thousand Fone hnadred and forty-seven Pagodas wveuty-seven Fanains and 
Pee Fe : : 
forty*seven Cash (74,447. 27- 47.) or twenty-fine thousand seven handred and seventy-nine 
Pounds oneShilling and three-pence sterling'(€. 29,770. 1. 34.) was and still is justly due and 
owing from the representatives of thé said Nabob Wallajah to the said’Sir Joha Macpherson 
and his representatives: And we do further Award and Order; That the said Debt being a 
Debt contracted for money ‘leat.'to ‘his said Highness the Nabob Wallajah, prior to the 
twelfth day of Febraary in the sear-of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty-five, 
is and shall be comprized’ in the First Class of Debis under the said Indenture: And we do 
further Award and Adjudge, ‘Phat the stin of seventy thousand seven hundred and twenty- 
yes goes Vs FL C. 
five Pagodas eleven Vanams and forty-one Cash (70,725. 11. 41.) or twenty-eight thousand 
wo hundred and niaety Pounds: two Shillings and two-pence sterling (£. 28,200. 25. 2d.) 
being a portion of the said Debt, is due and owing to the said Willizin Kainsay and the said 
Wilham Wright assignees as aforesaid, and that the said William Ramsay aad the said 
William Wright have and shall have right to participate to the amount of the said sun of 
seventy thousand revel hundred aud tyverty-fve Vegodas eleven Fauems and forty-one 
. Ps. F. iW a 
Cash (70,725. 11. 41.) or twenty-eight thousand two hundred and ninety Pounds two Shil- 
lings and two-pence sterling (£. 28,200. 2s. 2d.) in the fund provided by the atoresaid 
Indenture tor satisfaction of the private Debts of the late Nabobs of the 
to the conditions of the befuresnentioned Deed of the first day of September in the year af 
our Lord oué thousand cight hundred aud nine; and that the sum of three thousand seven 
a Ps. F.C. + 

-hundred and -twenty-two Pagodas sixteen Fanams and six Cash (2,722. 16. 6.) ar ane 
thousand four hundred and eighty-eight Pounds ninetecn Shillings aud one Penny sterling 
(£.1,488, 19s. 2d.) being the xeinaining portion of the said Debt, is due and owing to the 
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said Samuel Johnson and Charles Binny as assignecs atorcsaid; and that the suid Samuel , 


Johnson and Charles Biuny have and shall have right to participate to the amount of the said 
sum of three thousand seven hundred and twenty-two Pagodas sixtcen Fanams and six Cash 
Ps. FG. : 
(3,722. 16. 6.).or one thousand four hundred and eighty-eight Poundsgiincteen Shillings and 
rone, Penny sterling (£1,488. 19s. 1d.) in the fund provided *by the aforesaid Indenture for 
‘satisfaction of the private Debts of the late Nabobs.of the Carnatic: And we do.fiuther 
Award autl Adjudge, That all the property and revenues of. the said Nabob. Wallajah, and 
chis successors or representatives, are and shall be for ever acquitted.and discharged-drom all 
‘demands whatsocver in’ respect of the said Debs, claimed at the instange of the suid-Bic 
‘John Macpherson Baronet, or of any other person or persons whatsoever. ‘In Witness 
whereot, we the said Benjamin Hobhouse and Charles Grant have hereunto set our hands, 


the twenty-fourth day of August in the ycar.of our Lord cne thousand cight hundred and , 


‘twelve. ~~ ; 
Siened BENJAMIN HOBHOUSE. 
Signed (being first duly stamped) Signed) | { Guia, GRANY Junior. 
in the prescnce of, ; 
Signed) Geo. Parkhouse. 
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CLAIM N°1 of N° 106 in our First Report. 


TO all to whom these Presents shall come: We, Benjemin Hobhouse of Whitton Park 

“in the County of Middlesex, and Thomas Cockburn. of:Hampstead in the said County, being 
two of the Commissioners and ‘Reterees acting in England. for the time being, under a 
certain Deed indented and bearing date the tenth day of July one thousand cight hundred 
sand five,“ between the-United Company of Merchants cf England trading to the East 
Indies, of the one part; and the several Persons whose hauds and seals are thereto set and 
satlixed, and who. respectively are or claim to be Creditors pf his Highness the Nabob Wallah 
Jab; formerly Nubob of Arcot and of the Carnatic in the East-Indies, and now deceased, 
and of his Highness the Nabob Omdut yl Omrah, late Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic, 
eldest son. and successor of his’said Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, and now also deceased, 
zand of his Highness the Ameer ul Omrah,.the second son of his said Highness the Nabob 
Wallah Jah, and iow also deceased, or of some-er oue of them the said several Nabobs, and 
sthe said Ameer, of the other part ;? Send Greeting : Whereas the late Sir-Richard ‘Joseph 
Sulivan Baronet, formerly of Madras in the. East indies, did by his. attoraey John Fordyce 
_-of Whitehall in the County of Middlesex, since deceased, execute the aforesaid Indenture, 
rand did thereby submit himself, his heirs, executors, and administrators, to the judgment, 
award, order aud determination of the Commissioners under the aforesaid Indenture, in all 
‘things whatsoever relating to the several Claims made by bim under. the said. Indenture : 
, And whereay the said Sir Richard Josep! a did execute certain Articles of Agrecment 
rbegring date the third day of May ia ike, of our Lerd one thousand eight hundred, be- 
8. 7 (gt tweep 
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tween-several Persons describing themselves as Creditors of the late Nabob of the Carnatic 
of the first part, the said John Fordyce of the second part, and the Persons therein named 
as Trustees of the third part, and did thereby transfer and assign over to the said ‘lrustces 


one-twentieth part of every Debt or sum of money owing to him from his Llighness the’ 


said Nabob Wallajah, and of the interest which shou!d have accrued thereon, the said one-~ 


twentieth part to be taken upon the sum at which the principal and interest f the said 
Debt should be liquidated or made up, to receive and hold the said onc-twenticth purt so 
thereby to them assigned upon the trusts in the said Articles of Agreement mentioned and 
set forth: Aud whereas George Moubray, Charles Binny, and Valentine Conolly, being the 
only three of the said Trustees who have executed: the said Agreement, have also executed 
the aforesaid Indenture of the tenth day of July in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and five, and have thereby submitted themselves, their heirs, executors and ad- 
ministrators to the judgment, award, order and determination of the Commissioners under 
the aforesaid Indenture, in all things whatsoever relating to the several Claims made by them 
under the said Indenture: And whereas the said Sir Richard Joseph Sulivan hath since 
departed this life, and ‘the Right hovourable John Sulivan, executor of the said late Sir 
Richard Joseph Sulivan, hath taken-out letters of Administration from the Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury, to the estate of the said Sir Richard Joseph Sulivan, and hath as such also 
executed the aforesaid Indenture of the tenth day of July in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight. hundred and five: Now know ye, That we the said Benjamin Hobhouse 
and Thomas Cockburn, having taken into consideration a Claim made by the said late 
Sir Richard Joseph Sulivan upon his Highness the late Nabob Wallajah, for the sum of 
Rs. 


one hundred thousand Rupees (100,000.) which, with interest upon the saine, is stated to ” 


amount on the fifteenth day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and four, to two hundred and thirty-nine thousand two hundred and twenty-two Rupees 
Rs, 


(239,222.) or twenty-nine thousand nine hundred and two Pounds and fifteen Shillings sterling 
(£.29,902. 15s. od.): And having also taken into consideration a Claim which has been 
substituted for the aforesaid Claim -by the executors of the said Sir Richard Joseph Sulivan, 


through their Agents in India, Messieurs Abbott and Maitland, and which is stated to. 
amount to the aggregate sum of four hundred and seventy-five thousand four hundred and - 
Cc 


; Rs OF, OC. 
forty Rupees cleven Fanams and seventy-two Cash (475,440. 11. 72.) ad one hundred and 
: ‘Se BOG 
one thousand two hundred and ninety-five Pagodas and ten Fanams (101,295. 10. 0.) or in 
all ninety-four thousand eight hundred and fifty-four Pounds four Shillings and six-pence 
farthing sterling (£.94,854. 4s. 6}d.): And having duly investigated the said Claims 
according to the covenants, provisions and directions of the aforesaid Indenture, do find, 
That his Highness the late Nabob Wallajah granted two Bonds to the said late Sir Richard 
Joseph Sulivan, both bearing date the fifteenth Zeehidge cleven hundred and ninety-six of 


-the Hegyra, or the twenty-secund day of November in the year of our Lord one thousand 


seven hundred and eighty-two, for one hundred thousand Rupees (100,000.) each: And we . 


do further find, That the said Nabob Wallajah also granted to the said Sir Richard Joseph 


Is. 
Sulivan an agreement ne pay to him annually one lac of Rupees (100,000.) and twelve 
$s. 


thousand Pagodas (12,000.) ‘as long’as he should continue to hold the appointment of 
Minister from the Government of Reagal at the Durbar of him the said Nabob: And we 
«lo further find, That the said Sir Richard Joseph Sulivan was employed as his Minister to 
the Bengal Government by his said Highness the late Nabob Wallajah, and that he the said 
Sir. Richard Joseph Sulivan rendered bend fide services to him the said Nabob: And we do 
further find, That the employment of the said Sir Richard Joseph Sulivan as the Minister 


-of his said Highness the late Nabob Wallajah, was sanctioned by the then Governor General, 
and that the said Sir Richard ort Sulivan was accredited by him as Minister aforesaid: 


And we do further find, That the said Sir Richard Joseph Sulivan incurred expenses and losses 
in the employ of his Highness the said Nabob Wallajah : And we do further find, That thé 
Rs. ee 


‘sum of one hundred thousand Rupces (100,000.) or twenty-eight thousand five hundred 
g Ps. F, 


and seventy-one Pagodas and eighteen Fanams (28,571. 18.) with interest thereon, froin 


the twenty-second day of February in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and ; 


eighty-three, is an adequate remuneration for all the services rendered by the said late Sir 

Richard Joseph Sulivan to the said late Nabob Wallajah, and for all expences and losses 

incurred by him in the employ of his said Highwess: And we do furtlier find, That the 

aggregate sum due to the representatives of the said Sir Richard Joseph Sulivan on the 

fitteenth day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, amounted 

to sixty-eight thousand three hundred and thirty-eight Pagodas six Fanams and sixty-two 
Ps. 2 x is 


a WG 
Cash (68,398. 6. 62.) or twenty-seven thousand three hundred and thirty-five Pounds five 
Shillings and four-pence sterliag (£.27,335- 58. 4d.) And we the said Benjamin Hobhouse 
and Thomas Cockbura do hereby Award and Adjudge, ‘hat upon the fifteenth day of May 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred aud four, the sum of sixty-eight thousand 
F. 


s. ares 
three bundred and thirty-cight Pagodas six Fanams and sixty-two Cash (68,3 38. 6. 622) or 
‘ : : twenty- 
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twenty-seven thousand three hundred and thirty-five Pounds five Shillings and’ four-pgnce 
sterling (£.27,335. 58. 4d.) and no more, was and still is justly due and owing from the 
yepresentatives of his said Highness the late Nabob Wallajah, to the representatives of the 
date Sir Richard Joseph Sulivan: And we do further Award and Order, ‘Ihat the said Debt, 
being a Debt contracted for civil pay and allowances, is and shall be comprised in the First 
‘Class of Dzbts under the said Indenture: And we do further Award and Adjudge, That the 
sum of seo thousand nine hundred and twenty-one Pagodas ten Fanams and fifty-two 
Ps, . Lon 
Cash (64,921. 10. 52.) or twenty-five thousand nine linndred and sixty-eight Poutds. ten 
Shillings and one Penny sterling (£.25,968. 108. 14.) being a portion of the said Debt, is 
due and owing to the Right honourable John Sutivan as executor aforesaid ;' and that the said 
Right honourable Joha Sulivan bath and shall have right to participate to the amount of the 
said sum of sixty-four thousand nine hundred and twenty-one Pagodas ten Fauams and 
Ps. FOC, 
fifty-two Cash (64,921. 10. 52.) er twenty-five thousand nine hundred: and sixty-eight 
Pounds ten Shillings and one Penny sterling (£. 25,968. 10s. 1d.) in the fund provided by 
the aforesaid Indenture, for satisfaction of the private Debts of the late Nabobs of the 
Carnatic; and that the sum of three thousand four hundred and sixteen Pagodas thirty-eight 
Ps. FL -C.” 
Fanams and ten Cash (3,416. 38. 10.) or one thousand three hundred and sixty-six Pounds 
fifteen Shillings and three-pence sterling (£.1,366. 15s. 3d.) being the remainder of the 
said Debt, is due and owing to the satd George Moubray, Charles Binny, and Valentine 
Conolly, as assignees aforesaid; and that the said George Moubray, Charles Binny, and 
. Valentine Conolly, have and shall have right to participate to the amount of the said sum 
of three thousand four hundred and sixteen Pagodas thirty-eight Fanams and ten Cash 
Ps. FOG 7 : 
(3,416, 38. 10.) or one thousand three hundred and sixty-six Pounds fifteen Shillings and 
three-pence sterling (£.1,366. 15s. 3d.) in the fund provided by the aforesaid Indenture, 
for satisfaction of the private Debts of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic: And we do further 
Award and Adjudge, That all the property and revenues of the said Nabob Wallajah and 
his successors or representatives, are and shall be for ever acquitted and discharged trom all 
Claim whatsoever, in respect of the said twe Bonds and the said Agreement, or the Debt or 
Debts claimed thereon, at the instance of the said Right honourable John Sulivan as executor 
aforesaid, or of any other Person or Persons whatsoever: And we do further Award and 
‘Order, That the two original Bonds and the Agreement aforesaid, shall be cancelled and 
delivered up to the Court of Directors.of the said United East India Company. In Witness 
whercof, we the said Benjamin Hobhouse and Thomas Cockburn have hereunto set out 
hands, the nineteenth day of October in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 


and twelve, 
BENJAMIN HOBHOUSE. 


(Signed) $B b 
Signed (veing first duly stamped) ces LTH. SOCen ty 


in the presence of, . 
(Signed) © Jn* Parkhouse. 


CLAIM N° 89 in our First Report. 


TO all to whom these Presents shall come: We, Benjamin Hobhouse of Whitton Park 
in the County of Middlesex, and Thomas Cockburn of Hampstead in the said County, 
being two of the Commissioners and Referees acting in England for the time being, under 
acertain Deed indented and bearing date the tenth day of July one thousand eight hundred 
and five, “ between the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the Kast 
Indies, of the one part; -and the several Persons whose bands and seals are thereto set and 
affixed, and who respectively are or claim to be Creditors of his Highness the Nabob 
Wallah Jah, formerly Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic in the ‘East Indies, and now 
aleceased, and of his Highness the Nabob Omdnt ul Omrah, late Nabob of Arcot and of 
the Carnatic, eldest son and successor of his said Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, and now 
also deceased, and of his Highness the Ameer ul Omrah, the second son of his said 
Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, and now also deceased, or of some or one of them the 
said several Nabobs and the said Ameer, of the other part;” Send Greeting: Whereas 
General John Murray of Londen, hath by his attoraey John Fordyce of Whitehall in the 
County of Middlesex, since deceased, executed the aforesaid Indenture, and hath thereby 
submitted himself, his heirs, executors and administrators to the judgment, award, order and 
determination of the Commissioners under the aforesaid Indenture, in all things whatsoever 
velating to the several Claims made by: him under the said Indenture: And whereas the said 
General John Murray hath executed certain Articles of Agreement, bearing date the first 
day of September in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, between 
several Persons describing themselves as Crediters of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic of the 
first part, the said Jobn Fordyce of the second part, and the persons. therein named as 
Trustees af the third part, and hath thereby transferred and assigned over to the said John 
Fordyce, one-fortieth part of every Debt or sum of money owing to-him from their 
Highnesses the late Nabobs of Arcot or the Ameer ul Omrah, or from any one of them, and 
of the interest to accrue thereon, the said one-fortieth part to be taken upon the sum at witica 
the principal and interest of the said Debt shall be liquidated or made up, and hath farther 

‘ 3 5 treasterred 
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transferred anil assigned over to the said Trustees one other forticth part of every débt cr sum 

of money owing to him from their Highnesses the late Nabobs of Arcot or tic Amcor ul ' 
Onnrah, and of the interest to accrue thereon, the s2id one other foitieth part to be takea upon 

the stim at which the principal and interest of the said Debt shall be liquidated or made up, 

to receive and hold the said one-fortieth part so to them assigned upon the trusts in the said 

Articles. of Agreement mentioned and set forth: And whereas Charies Biany, George 

Moubray, and Valentine Conolly, being the remaining surviving Trustees who have exegated 

the said Articles of Agreement, have also executed the aforesaid Indenture of the tenth 

day of July in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and five, and has thereby 

submitted themselves, their heirs, executors and administrators, to the jadgiscnt, award, order 

and determination of the Commissioners appointed under the said Ladenture, in all things 

whatsoever relating to the several Claims made by them under the said Indenture: Now 

know ye, That we the said Benjamin Hobhouse and Thomas Cockburn having taken into 

consideration a Claim made by the said General John Murray upon his Highness the Nabob 

, : Bs. 

Omdut ul Cmrab, for the principal sum of four thousand Pagodas (4,000:) which with 

interest upon the sane is stated to amount on the fifteenth day of May in the year of our 

Lord one thousaad cignt hundred and four, to the aggregate sum of five thousand seven 

Ps, 

hundred and ninety Pagodas (5,790.) or two thousand three hundred and sixteen Pounds 

sterling (£.2,316.): And having taken into consideration a Claim made by the said late 

John Fordyce us assignee aforesaid, for the one-fortieth part as aforesaid of the sum claimed 

as aforesaid by the said General John Murray: And having also taken into consider: a 
Claim made by certain of the Trustees named in the said Articles of Agreement of the iirst 
day of September in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, for them- 
selves and’ others 2s assignees aforesaid, for the other fortieth part as aforesaid of the sum 
claimed as aforesaid by the said General John Murray: And having duly investigated the 
said Claims according to the covenants, provisions and directions of the aforesaid indenture, 
do find, That’ the said General (then Lieutenant Colonel) John Murray goiag upon au 
expedition under the command of Sir Ainred Clarke to the Cape of Good tiope, m the year 
of our Lord. one thousand seven hundred and ninety-five, was entrusted by his Royal 
Highness the Pringe of Wales with a letter and also a picture to be presented to his Highness 
the Nabob Wallajah: And we do further find, That the said General Jon Murray, with the 
permission of the Commander in Chief, proceeded from the Cape to Madras, tor the sole 
purpose of executing his Royal Highness’s Commission, in the month of October in the year, 
of our Lord one thousand seven huadred and ninety-five, where he arrived in the month of 
March following, after the death of the said Nabob Wallajai: Aud we do further find, 
Vhat ‘the said General John Murray presented the -said letter and the said picture to his, 
Highness the Nabob Omdut ul Omrah: And we do further find, That his said Ltighness 
contoruing to the usage of the Durbar in such cases, did think fit to remnunerate the said 
Geadcral John Murray, and did im consideration of his trouble and expenses from and to 
the Cave and of his intermediate residence in India, promise to the said General Johu 
Murray the sun of three thousand Pounds sterling (£.3,000.) of which his said Highness 

. 

















paid in part three thousand five hundred Pagodas (3,500.): And we do further find, That 

the said Nabob Omdut ul Omrah, to complete the said sum of three thousand Pounds 

sterling (£.3,000.) so promised as aforesaid, granted to the said Geacral John Murray an 

order or obligation on Messiéurs Kindersley and Company, bearing date the eighth day 

of October in the year of our Lord one thousand seven ‘hundred and ninety-six,.for the 
: Ps. 


sum of four thousand Pagodas (4,000.) ‘which his Highness undertook to repay at the rate 
P. 


nd Pagodas (1,000.) every fourteenth of the month uatil the whole should be 
ged: And we do further find, That no part of the said order for four thousand 







of one thou 
fully dischs 


rs 
Pagodas (4,000 ) was discharged by Messicurs Kindersley and Company, his said Highaess’ 
having no funds in their hands, and not having paid the instalments aforesaid, and that no 
part thereof hath since beea paid by them or eitucr of them or by any Person or Persons 
Ps, + 
whatsoever: And we do further find, That the said sam of four thousand Pagodas (4,000.) 
so payable as aforesaid under the said order bearing date as aforesaid, was then justly due for 
troubie and expences as aforesaid to the said Gencral John Murray: And we-do further find; 
‘That the aggregate sum due to the said General Joha Murray on tne fifteenth day of May ir 
the year ot our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, amounte:! to five thoasaud four 
Ps, Boe 
hundred and ninety-one Pagodas tweuty-one Fanams and twenty-four Cash (33491. 21. 24.) 
or two ‘thousand one hundred -and nmety-six Pounds twelve Shillings and “onc Penny 
sterling (£.2,196. 125. 1d.): And we the said Beajamin-Hobhouse and Thomas Cockburn 
do hereby Award and Adjudge, That upon the fifteenth day of May in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and fear, the sum of five thousand four hundred aad 
7 7 Ps, FOC. 

ninety-one Pagedas twenty-one Fanams and twenty-four Cash (5,491. 21. 24.) ov two 
thousand one hundred and ninety-six Pounds twelve Shillings and one. Penny  ster- 
ling (£-2,195, 128. 1d.) and-po more, was and still is justly cue and owing frem the repres 
sentatives of bis said tighness the late Nabob Oadut. ul Omrah to the said General Jha 

: i Murray 
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Mirtay and his representatives: And-we do further Award and Order; That the said Debt - 
is and shall be comprised in the Second- Class of Debts ander the said Indenture: And we. 
do further Award and Adjudge, That the sum: of five thousand two hundred and sixteen 
Pa OF. -G. mae ne 
Pagodas thirty-nine Fanams and ten Cash (5,216. 39. 10.) or two thousand and eighty-six 
: the 


Pounds fifteen Shillings and five-pence sterling (£.2,086. 158. 54.) being a portion 
said debt, is due and owing to the said General John Murray, and that the said Gey 
Jolin Murray hath aud shall have right to participate to the amount of the said sum of 
: Ps. ky 

thousand two hundred and sixteen Pagodas thirty-nine Fanams and ten Cash (5,216. 29. 
or two thousand and eighty-six Pounds fifteen Shillings and five-pence sterling (£.2,086.158..5d.) 
in the fund provided by the aforesaid Indenture, for satisfaction of the vivate Debts of the 
late Nabobs of the Carnatic, and that the sum of one hundred and thirty-seven Pagodas 

Ps. ‘FR OC. A . 
twelve Fanams and seven Cash (137- 12. 7.) or fifty-four Pounds eighteen Shillings and 
four-pence sterling (£. 54. 183. 4d.) being a portion of the said Debt, is due and owing to 
James King of Tavistock Place in the County of Middlesex, one of the executors named 
jn-the will of the said John Fordyce, and that. the said Jamcs King hath and shall have 
-right to participate to the amount of the sad sum of one hundred and thirty-seven Pagodas 
Ps. OF. OC, 

tivelve Fanams and seven Cash (137. 12. 7.) or fifty-four Pounds cighteen shillings and 
four-pence sterling (£.54. 18. 4-) in the fund provided by the aforesaid Indenture,’ for 
satistaction of the private Debts of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic, and that the sum of 
: Ps. OF. G. - 
“one hundred and thirty-seven Pagodas twelve Fanams and seven Cash (137. 12. 7.) or 
fifty-four Pounds eighteen Shillings and four-pence sterling (£.54. 18s. 4d.) being the 
remaining portion of the said Debt, is due and owing to Charles Binny, George Moubray, 
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and Valentine Conolly, as assignees aforesaid, and that the said Charles Binny, George: 


Moubray, arid Valentine Conolly, have and shall have right to participate to the amount 


of the said sum of one hundred and tairty-seven Pagodas twelve Fanams and seven 
ann On 


: Ps oF, : 
Cash (137.12. 7.) or fifty-four Pounds eighteen Shillings and four-pence sterling 


(€.54. 383. 4d) in the fund provided by the aforesaid Indenture for satisfaction of the 
private Debts of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic: And we do further Award and Adjudge, 
That all the property and yevenues of the said Nabob Omdut ul Omrah and his successors 
orrepresentatives, are and shall be for ever acquitted and discharged from all Claim what- 
suever im respect of the. said Order or Obligation ‘claimed at the instance of the said. 
General John Murray, or of any other Person or Persons whatsoever: And we do further 


Award and Order, That the Order or Obligation aforesaid ‘shall be cancelled and delivered. 
up to the Court of Directors of’ the said United East India Compeay- fq Witness -whereot,: 
we the said Benjamin Hobhouse and Thomas Cockburn have iereunto set our-bands the: 


twenty-first day of October, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight handred aad twelve. 


(Signed) BENJAMIN HLOBHOUSE. 
Signed (being first duly stamped} _ : THO. COCKBURN. 
“in the presence of, * 


(Signed) JIn° Parkhouse. 
; CLAIM N° 117 in our First Report. 
TO all to whom these Presents shall come: We, Sir Benjainin Hobhouse Paronet of 


Whitton Park in the County of Middlesex, and Thomas Cockburn of liaiwpstead in the 
said Couuty Esquire, being two of the Commissicners and Referees acting in England for 








the time being under a certain Deed, indented and bearing date the tenth day of July one | 





thousand eight hundred and five, “ between the Cnited Company of Merchants of Ey gland 
trading to the East Indies, of the one part; and the several Persons whose hands and seals are 
thereto set and affixed, and who respectively are or claim to be Creditors of bis Highness 








the Nabob Wallah Jah, formerly Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic in the East Indies, + 


aml now deceased, and of his Highness the Nebob Omdut ul Omrah, late Nabob: of Arcot 
and of the Carnatic, eldest son and successor of his said Highness the Nabob Walla Jah, 
and now also deceased, and of his Highness the Ameer ut Omrah, the second son of lis 
said Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, and now also deceased, or of some or one of them the 
said several: Nabobs and the said Ameer, of the other part;” Send Greeting: Wher 
James Balfour of Madras in the East Indies, assignee of Jya Pillay sou and heir of the late 
Sasha pilla, formerly of Madras aforesaid, hath executed the aforesaid Indenture, and, hash 
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thereby submitted himself, his heirs, exccutors and administrators, to the judgment, award, ” 
k ? y > & > > 


order and determination of the Commissioners under the: said tudenture, in all thines 
whatsoever relating to the several Claims made by him under the said Indenture: ad 
whereas. the said Sashapilla did execute certain Articles of Agreement bearing date the 
second day of February, in the year of our -Lord one thousand eight hundred and onc, 
between several Persons describing themselves as Creditors of the Jate Nabob of Arcet of 
the first part, John Fordyce of the second part, since deceased, and the Persous therein 
named as Trustees of the third part, and did thereby transter and assign over to the said 
‘Trustees one-twentieth part of every Debt or sun of Money owing to bim from bis Ef 
ness'the said Nabob. Wallajah, and of the interest which should have accrued therco: 

8. ’ gk. aud 
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saidone-taventigth part to be taken upon the sym at which the principal and interest of the 
said Dept should be liquidated or made up, to receive and huld the said one-twentieth part 
sp thereby to them assigned upon the trusts in the said Articles of Agreement mentioned and 
set forth: And whereas Samucl Johnson and Charles Binny, being the only two of the said 
Trustees who have executed the said Articles of Agreement, have also executed the aforesaid 
Indenture-of the tenth day of July in the year of our Lord one thousand eight htndred and 
five, and haye thereby suhmitted themselves, their heirs, executors and administrators €0 the 
judgment, award, order and determination of the Commissioners appointed under the said 


- Indenture, in all things whatsoever relating to the several Claims made by them under the 


said Indenture: Now know ye, That we the said Benjamin Hobhouse and Thomas 

Ceekburn, having taken inte consideration a Claim made. by the said Janes Balfour 

upon his said Highness the late Nabob Wallajah, for the principal sum of four hundred and 
» &F 


s. 
forty Pagodas (440.) which with the arrears of interest is stated to amount on the fifteenth 
day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, to the aggregate 
sum ef one thousand and thirty-nine Star Pagodas fourteen Funamns and seventeen Cash 
mB ROG 

(1,039. 14. 17.) or faur hundred and fifteen Pounds fourteen Shillings and six-pence sterling 
(£. 415. 148, 6d.); and having taken inte consideration a Claim made on belialf-of the 
said Samuel Johnson and Charies Binny Trustces as aforesaid, for the one-twentieth part as 
aforesaid of the sum claimed as aforesaid by the said James Balfour: And having duly in- 
vestigated the suid Claims, according to the covenants, provisions and directions of the 
aforesaid Indenture, do find, That the said Nabob Wallajah granted a Bond to Mr, Henry 
Price bearing date the first day of September in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-one, or the eleventh Ramzan eleven hundred and ninety-five of the 
: . Ps, 
Hegyra for the sum of four hundred and forty Phuli Pagodas (440.) with interest at the rate 

of 6 per cent. per annum: And we do further find, That the Debt’ so constituted by the 

said Bond, from the said Nabob Wallajah to the said Henry Price, was for arrears of pay 
and allowances justly due for services bona fide rendered by him to the said Nabob Wailajah, 

and that the said Henry Price was not in the employ of the United East India Company 
when he entered into or while he was employed in the service of the said Nabob: And we 
do further find, hat ihe said Pond and the interest thereon was assigned by the said Henry 

Price to Sashapilla of Madras aforesaid: And we do further find, That the said Sashapilia - 
having departed this life, hig son and heir Jya.Pillay assigned the said Bond te the said 
dames Balfour: And we do further find, That the aggregate sum due on the fifteenth dav 
of May, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, trom the repre- 
sentatives of the said Nabob Wallajah to the representatives of the suid Henry Price, was 

Ps 


on . k C 
one thousand and thirty-nine Pagodas thirteen Fanams and twenty-two Cash (1,039. 13. 22.) 


orfour hundred and fifteen Pounds fourteen Shitlingsand seven; pence sterling (6.415. 148. 7d.): 

And we, the said Benjamin Hobhouse and Thomas Cockburn do hereby Award and Ad= 

jedge, That wpon the fifteenth day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 

dmidred and four, the sum of one thousand and thirty-nine Pagodas thirteen Fanams and | 
C. 


: a aay + 

twenty-two Cash (1,039. 13. 22.) or four hundred and fifteen Pounds fourteen’ Shillin sand 
seven-pence sterling (£415. 148. 7d.) was and stilk is justly die and owing from the re- 
presentatives of his said Highness the late Nabob Wallajab’ to the representatives of the 
said Henry Price: And we do farther Award and Order, ‘That the said Debt being a Debt 
contracted for arrears of pay and allowances, is and shall be comprised in the First Class. of 
Debts under the. said Indenture : And we do further Award and Adjudge, That the sum 

BOF, 


; M, . 
ofnine hundred and eighty seven Pagodas fourteen Fanams and fifty-seven Cash (a87. 14. 57.) 


or three hundred and ninety-four Pounds eighteen Shillings and ten-pence sterling: 
(£.304. 18s. 10d.) being a portion of the said Debt, is due and owing to he said James 
Balfour assignee as aforesaid, and that the said James Balfour bath and shall have right to 
participate to the amount of the said sum of nine hundred and eighty-seven Pagodas four- 


Ps. BOG 2 
teen Faname and fifty-seven Cash (987. 14. 57.) or three hundred and nivety-four Pounds 
eighteen Shillings and ten-pence sterling (€.394. 18s. 10d.) in the fund provided by the: 
aforesaid Indenture for satisfaction of the private Debts of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic, 


. POR G 
and that the sum of fifty-one Pagodas forty Fanams and forty-five Cash (si. 40. 45.) ox 


twenty Pounds fifteen Shillings and nine-pence sterling (£.20. 155. gd.) being the remain- 

der of the said. Debs, is due and owing to Samuel Johnson and Charles Binny assignees aa 

aforesaid, and: that the said-Samuel Jobason and Charles Biony have and shall have tight to 

participate to the amountof the said sum of fifty-one Pagodas forty Fanams, and forty-five. 
Pe FC. 


Cash (51. 40. 45.).08 twenty Pounds fifteen Shilliags and'nine-penee sterling (£.20. i5 5. od) 
in the fund provided by.the aforesaid Indenture for satisfactien: of the private Debts of the. 
Jate Nabobs of the Carnatic: And we do further Award and: Adjudge, ‘hat all the property 
and revenues of the said Nabob Wallajah, and his suceessors-or representatives, are and shall 
be for ever acquitted and discharged froin all Claim: whatsoever in- respect of the said Bond 
or the Debt claimed: thereon, at the instance of the said James Balfour, or of an other 
Person or Persons whatspever.:, And we do furthes Award! and) Order; That the Bona afore- 
@aid shall be cancelled and: delixezed up te the Contt.of Directors:of the said United East ° 


India 


CARNATIC COMMISSIONERS. - $09 


India Company. Tn Witness whereof, we the said Benjatnia Hobhouse ahd Thomas 
Cockburn have hereunto set our hands, the tenth day of November in the year of our Lord 


oae thousand eight hundred and twelve, : 
a ee” iguedy BENIN HOBHOUSE.. 
Signed (being first duly stamped) = THO. COCKBURN. 
in the presence of, 
* (Signed) Jn° Parkhouse. 


CLAIM N* 437 in our Fifth Report. 


TO allto whom these Presents shallcome: We, Sit Benjamin Hobhouse Baronet of Whitton 
Park in the County of Middlesex, and Thomas Cockburn of Hampstead in the said County 
Asquire, being two of the Commissioners and Referees acting in England for the time being, 
under a certain Deed indented and beariag date the tenth day of July one thousaad eight 
hundred and five, “ between the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the 
East Indies, of the one part;. and the several Persons whose hands and seals are thereto set 
and afiixed, and who respectively are or claim to be Creditors of bis Highness ithe Nabob 
Wallah Jab, formerly Nabob of Arcot and of. the Carnatic in the East -lndies, and now de- 
ceased, and of his Highness the Nabob Omdut ul Omrah, late Nabob of Arcot and of the 
Carnatic, eldest son and successor of his said Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, and now also 
deceased, and of his Highness the Ameer ul Onmrah, the second son of bis said Highness the 
* Nabob Wallah Jah, and now also deceased, or of some or one of them the said several Nabobs, 
and the said Ameer, of the other part;” Send Greeting: Whereas Mrs. Mary Magdalen 
Fotheringham of Madras in the East Indies, daughter and administratrix to the Estate:of 
Captain John Everitt, hath executed the aforesaid Indenture, and hath thereby submitted 
herself, her heirs, executors and administrators, to the judgment, award, order and determina+ 
tion of the Commissioners under the aforesaid Tadcnture,.in all things whatsoever relating 
‘to the several Claims made by her under the said Indenture; Now know ye, That we the sail 
Benjamin Hobhouse and Thomas Cockburn, having taken into consideration a Claim made 
by the said Mrs. Mary Magdalen Fotheringham daughter and administratrix as aforesaid, 
upon his caid Highness the late Nabob Wallah Jab, for the principal sum of three thousand 


8. Ps. 
ine hundred and nineteen Star Pagodas (3,919.) which with the arrears of interest is 
stated to amount on the fifteenth day of May in the year of our Lord oné thousand eight 
-bundred and four, to the aggregate san ot mine thousand and eighty-nine Pagodas twenty 


'$. . 
¥anams and ecventy-live Cash (9,089. 20. 75.) or three thousand six hundred and thirty. 
dive Pounds and sixteen Shillings sterling (£. 3,635. 163. od.) and having duly investigated 
the said Claim accerding to thé covenants, provisions and directions of the aforesaid Li. 
dentare, do find, That the said Captain John Everett was a military officer in the scrvice 
of the said Nabob Wailah Jah, and that he was not in the employ of the Unired East India 
‘Company when he entered into or while be was employed in the service of the said Nabob: 


-And we do further.find, That the said Nabob Wallah Jah granted a Bond to the said tate. 


Captain John Everitt, bearing date the sixth Jemadeeussanee eleven hundred and givety- 
‘six of the Hegyra, or the nineteenth day of May in the year of our Lord one thousiid 
‘seven hundred and eighty-two, for the sumi.of three thousaad nine hundred and nineteay 
‘ % S. Ps. Annas, 
Star Pagodas eight and one-quarter Annas (3,919. 8%.) with interest at the tate OF six 
per eent. per annum from the second day of May in the year of our Lord one thorisane 
scven hundred and eighty-two: And we do farther find, That the sum of three bundréd and 
; Fs. | Auvas, 
thirty-two Pagodas seven and five-eighths Annas (332. 7%-) was paid to the said Captaiw 
Everitt: And we do farther find, That the suin of three thousand five hundred and eighty~ 
3 ? Annas. 


* Absoluia 
Adfidicattam = ¢ 
fh fabour ot 

Cheemarits; 


N* 257. 


CLAIM : 
N’370 in the Lonioa 
Gazette of the 8 July” 
1809; and, 
N° 437 in the FifthaRe- 
port to Parliament, 
Mrs. Mary -* 
Magdalen Fother- . 
ingham, Adminis~*, 
tratrix to the . 
Estate of Captats ; 
Joha Everitt. 


Ps. ; 
sevem Pagodus and five-eighths Annas (3,587. §.) was on the seeond day of May in thie year 


of our Lordone thousand seven hundred and eighty-two, due from the said Nabob Wallab 
” duly to the said Captain Everitt with interest at six percent. perannum; And we do further 
find, That on the fifteenth day of May’ in the year of our Lord one thonsand eight hundred 
aad: four; there was justly due and owing from the representatives of the seid Nabob 
Wallah Jah to the represeutatives of the satd Captain Johu Everitt, the sum of eight thou 


‘ BR” OR CG 
sand three hundred.and twenty-nine Pagodas twenty-five Fanams arid one Cash (8,329. 25. 1.) 
or three. thousand three hundred and thirty-one Pounds sixteen Shillings and ten-peace 
sterling (£.3,331. 16s. 1od.): And we the said Benjamin Hobhouse and Thomas Cockburn 
do hereby Award and Adjudge, That upon the fifteenth day of May in the year of our 
Lord: one thousand eight hundred. and four, the sum of of eight fiouemne three hundyed and’ 

. Ps. OF, 


‘Se . le 
twenty-nine Pagodas’ twenty-five Fanams and ose Cash (8,329. 25. 1.) or three thou- 
sand three hundred and thirty-one Pounds sixteen shillings aid ten-pence sterling 
(£.3;331. 16s. 10d.) and rio more, was’ and still is justly dae and owing from the repre~ 


sentatives of his said Higtmess the late Nabob Wallah Jah to the said. Mrs. Mary M agdalen 


#otheringharh administratrix as aforesaid, to the Estate of tle said late Captain Johy 
veri, and that-the seid Mrs; Mary’ Magdalert Potheringhany as adininistratrix aforesaid, 
‘ , hate 


> Absolute © 
Adjudications 
in favour of 

?* Claunaats. - 


N° 260. 


CLAIM 
N°76 in the London 
Gazette of the 12 
August 1806; and, 
NP? 97 in he First Re- 
port to Parliament. 


Captain. Robert 
» Powney, 





gto EIGHTH REPORT or tue 





hatheand shail haye right to participate to the amount of the said sum of cig i 7 ausem 

“4 > . fo 
three hundred and iv ine Pagodas twenty five Fanams and one Cash (8,240. 25. 4.) 
cr tivee thousand three hundred “and thirty-one Pouads sixteen shillings and ten-pence 
sterfing (£.9,33i. 16s. 10d.) ia the fund provided by the aforesaid Tuitenture for satis- 
faction of the private Debts of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic: And we do further Award 
and Order, that the said Debt being a Debt contracted for Mi tary Pay and Allowanges, is 
and shall be comiprised in the first Class of Debts under tke said Indenture: And we do 
further Award and Ad} That ail the property and revenues of the said Nabob W allah, 
Jah, and his successors. or represvutatives, are and shaij be for ever acquitted and dis- 
charged from all Claim whatseever in respect of the said Bond or the Debt claimed thereon 
at-the instance of the said Mrs. Mz y Magdalen Fotheringham or of any other Person 
er Persons whatsoever: And we do further Award and Order, that the Bond aforesaid shall 
be cancelied and dclivered up to the Court of Directors. of the said United Vast. ladia 
Company. In Witness whereof, we the said Benjamin Hebhouse and Thomas Cockburn 
have her hands, the seventeenth day.of November in the year of our Lord one 
thousand ed and twelve. 














































Sienedy  § BENJN-HOBEOUSE. 
isned) 1 THO. COCKBURN, 






yy stamped) 
presease of, ? 
Geov Parkhouse. 


CLAIM N° g7‘in our First Report. 


TO all to whom these Presents shall come: We, Sir Benjamin Hobhouse Baronétof Whitton 
‘Park tuthe County of Middlesex, and ‘Phomas Cockbuara Esquire of Hampstead in the said 
County, being two of the Comissionezs and Referces acting In England for the time being, 
moder a certain Deed indented and bearing date the tenth da of July one thonrsand eight 
and five, “ between the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the Last 
Indies, of, the onc part; and the several Persons whiose hands aud seals are hereto set and 
aflixed, and who respectively are or claim to be Creditors of his Hi ghness the Nabob Wallep 
aah, forinerly Naboh of Arcot and of ‘the Carnatic in the East Indies, and now deceased, 
antof his Highness the Nabob Omdut ul Omrah, late Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic, 
eldest son and successor of his said Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, and new also deceased, 
and of his Highness the Amec¥ ul Omrah, the second son of his said Highoess the 
Nabob Walleh Jah, and now also.deceased, or of soine or one of them the said several 











Nabobs and the said Amcer, of the other part ;” Send Greeting “Whereas Robert Powney 
of the City of London, hath by his attorney John Fordyce of Whitehall in the County of, 









Middlesex, since ¢ ed, exceuted the aioresail Indeature, and hath thereby submitted 
Limeelf, bis heirs, executors aad administrators to the judgment, award, order and deter+ 
mninatiow of the. Cominissioners under the aloresaid Indenture, ‘in all things: whatsoever 
iclating.to the several Clainis made by bim under the said Indeatare: And whereas the said 
Robert Powney hath cxecuied certaia Articles of Agreement bearing date the third day of 
May. in the year of our Lord one thousand eigat hundred, between several Persons 
describing themselves as Creditors of the late Nabobs Wallajal and’ Oindut -ul Omrah, and 
ofthe Ameer ul Oairah of the first part, the said John lordyce of thesecond part, and 
the Persons therein named as Trustees of the third “pert, and bath thereby transferred and 
assigned ovey to the said Trustecs one-twenticth pert of every Debt or sun of moncy owing 
to him from their Highnesses the said’ Nabobs and. the ssid Ameer ul Omrah, and of the 
interest winich shou ~iventicth part to be taken upon the 
sum at which ihe pri Debt should be liquidated or made up, 
‘ ! -twenticta part so thereby to thea assigned upon the trusts.in 
the said Articies of Agreement mentioned and setforth : And whereas George M oubray, Charles 
Biany, and Valentine Couolly, beiug the remaining surviving ‘frustees who have executed the 
said Agreement, have also ex d the aforesaid Indetiture of the tenth day of July in the year 
of our Lord one thousand ei undred and five, and have thereby submitted themseives, 
their heirs, executors and aditinistrators to the judgment, award, order and determination of 
the Commissioners under the aforesaid {ndenture, in all things whatsoever rel 
several Ci . 


lating to the 

ims made by theia under the said Indenture: Now know ye, ‘Phat we the said 
Benjamin Hobhouse aad Thomas Cockburn having taken into consideration a Claim made 
by the said Robert Powney upon their said late H ighnesses the Nabobs Wallajah and Omdut 
























to receive and bold the sai 































/ Ps «+ 

wl Osfirab, for the principal sum of four thousand eight hundred and thirty Pagodas (4,830.) 

which with the arrears of interest, is stated to amount on the fiftcenth day ot May, in the 

year of our Lord one: thousand eight buadred and four, to the aggregate sum of six thousand 
: ° : 








MR 
four huadred and sixty Pagodas five Fanams and three Cash (6,460. 3+ 3.) or two thousand 


five hundred and eighty-four Pounds and one Shilling sterling (€.2,584. 1s. od.} 

taken into consideration a Claim made on behalf of the said George Moubray, Ch 

and Valentine Conoily, as Trastces aforesaid, for the one-twéntieth part as aforesaid of the sum 

claimed. as aforesaid by the said Robert Vowncy, and having doly investigated the sai 

Claims according to the covenants, provisions atid directions of the aforesaid Indentur 
< f hi 


And having, 
aries Binny, 





CARNATIC COMMISSIONERS, © gu 


. : 4 hed 
find, That on the first day of October in the year of our Lord one thousand.seyen hundred Absolute 

= z - “Px oe Aedindications 
and ninety-eight, the sum of four thousand. six bundred and ninety Pagodas (4,690:) was i fatour of 
due from the said Nabobs Wallajah and Omdut ul Omrah to the said Robert Powney: And Claimants, 


we do further find, That the Debt so constituted from the said Nabobs Wallsjah and Omduti__— 
ul Omrah to the said Robert Powney, was for arrears of military pay justly cue for serviecs 

bond fide gendered by him to the said Nabobs; and that the said Uebert Powney was not 

in the employ of the United East India Company when he cutered into or while he was 
employed in the service of the said Nabobs: And we do further find, That the agereaate 
sun due to the said Robert Powney on the fifteenth day of May in the vear of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and four, amounted to six eoeand two hundred and seventy~ 

Ps. ar AGS: 
cne Pagodas nine Fanams and seventy-five Cash (6,271. 9. 74.) or two thousand five 
hundred and eight Pounds -nine Shillings and cleven-pence sterling (£.2,508. gs. i1d.): 
And we thesaid Benjamin Hobhouse and Thomas Cockburn do hereby Award and Adjudge, 
That Saou tbe fifteenth day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
four, the sum of six thousand two hundred and sevent y-one Pagodas nine Fanams and 
Ps, F.C. 
seventy-five Cash (6,271. 9. 75.) or two thousand five hundred and eight Pounds nine 
Shillings and eleven-pence sterling (£¢,508. os. 11d.) and no more, was and still is justly 
due and owing in respect of the said Clan from the representatives of their said Highnesses 
the Jate Nabobs Wallajah and Omdut ul Omrah to the said Robert Powney and his 
representatives: And we do further Award and Order, That the said Debt being a Debt 
contracted by their said Highnesses Wallajah and Omdut ul Omrah for military pay, is 
--and shall be comprised in the First Class of Debts under the said Indenture: And we do 
- further Award and Adjudge, That the sum of five thousand nie hundred and. fifty-seven 
‘ Ps, pas i 
Pagodas twenty-cight Fanams and twenty-seven Cash (5,957. 28. 27.) or two thousand 
three hundred and eighty-three Pounds one Shilling and five-pence sterling (£.2,383. 15. 5d.) 
being a portion of the said Debt, is due and owing to the said Robert Powncy; and that the 
said Robert Powney hath and shall have right-to participate to the amount of the said sum of 
five thousand nine hundred and fifty-seven Pagodas twenty-eight Fananis and twenty-seven 
Ps. F.C. 
Cash .(5,957. 28. 27.) or two thousand three hundred and eighty-three Pounds one Shilling 
and five-pence sterling (£. 2,383. 18. 5d.) in the fund provided by the aforesaid Indenture 
.for satistaction.of.the private Debts of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic? and that the sum of 
Ps FR CL 
tbrec hundred and thirteen Pagodas twenty-three Fanams and forty-eight Cash (313. 23. 48.) 
or one hundred and.twenty-five Pounds eight Shillings and six-pence sterling (£ 125.83. 6d.) 
being. the remainder of the said Debt, is due and owing to the said George Moubray, 
Charl s Binny, and Valentine Conolly assignees, as aforesaid; and that the said 
‘George Moubray,. Charles Binny, ‘Valentine Conolly, and shall haves right to 
‘participate to the amount of the said sum.ot three hundred and thirteen Pagodas 
~ RC 
twenty-three Fanams and forty-eight Cash (313. 23. 48.) or one hundred and twenty- 
five Posnde eight Shillings and six-pence sterling (£.125. 8s.6 d.) in the fund pro- 
vided. by the .aforesaid Indenture for satisfaction of the private Debts of the late 
Nabobs of the Carnatic: And we do further Award and Adjudge, That all the property 
-and revenues of the said Nabobs Wallajah and Omdut ul Omrah, and their successors or 
‘Tepresentatives, are and shall be for ever acquitted and discharged from all Claim whatsoever 
in respect of the said Debt claimed.at the instance of the said Robert Powney or of any 
-other Person or Persons whatsoever. In Witness whereof, we the said Benjamia Hobhouse 
and Thomas Cockburn have hereunto set our hands, the third day of December in the year 
-of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twelve. 
BENJN HOBHOUSE. 


Signed) {Tio. COsE RoR. 





Signed (being first duly stamped) 
in. the. presence of 
(Signed) Jue Parkhouse, 


Secretary. ; 
. 7 {- & dd. 
THE Aggregate Sterling Amount:.of Claims adjudicated abso-2 ¢, 7 
solutely in favour of Claitnsdes eb this date, is - 7 -4 627,664 17 8 


‘The Aggregate Sterling Amount of Claims provisionally adjudi- 2 6 
cated in favour of Claimants, to this date, is - - ~§ 


768 7 9 








Toran - £. 674,433 5 § 
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Absolute ABSOLUTE ADJUDICATIONS against CLAIMANTS, 
Adjudications : 
against 7 4 bets fe . 
Chaimants, « CLAIM Ni of N° ror in our First Report. 
6 pa TO all to whom these Presents. shall come: We, Benjamin Hobhouse of Whitton Park 
N° 225. in the County of Middieses, Thoinds Cockburn of Hampstead in the said County of 





eT ee Middlese ¢ | janior of Lincoin’s-Inn in the said County of Middlesex, 
Nod of N° 72 in tie being the Commissioners and [etcrees acting in Evgland for the time being, under a certain 
Londen: Gazette of Deed indented and bearing date the tenth day of Jaly one thousand eighthundred and five, 
ne August 18065 ¢ between the United Cowpany of Merchants of England trading to the Last Indies, of the 
N° tof Ne 101 in the one part: and the several Persons whose hands and seals are theveto set and atlixed, aud who 
« First Report to Pare respectively are ar clairh to be Creditors of his Highnéss the NabobW allah Jah, formerly. Nabob 
Haments of Arcot and of the Cirhatic in the East Indies, and how deceased, and of his Highness the 
Nabob Omdut ul Omrah, late Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic, eldest son and successor 





ind Charles Grant.j 











Dr. William 


Ruddinan, of his said Highness the Nabob Wallih Jah, arid nol elso deceased, and of his Highness 
the Ameer ul Oinrah, the second son 6f his said ‘Highriess the Nabob Wallah Jah, -and now 
also deceased, or of some or one of’ them the said several Nabobs and thesaid Ameer, of the 
other part ;” Send Greeting: Wheteds William Ruddiman of London, hath by-his attorney, 
John ‘Kordyce of Whiteliall in the County of Middlesex, since deceased, executed the afore- 

-said Ludenture, and hath thereby submitted himself, his heirs, executors and ‘administrators, 
tothe judgment, award, order tind determination of the Commissioners under the aforesaid 
Indenture, in all things whatsocver relating to'the several Claims made by him underthe said 
Indeiiture: Now know ye, Tat we the’said Benjamin Hubhouse, Thomas Cockburn, and 
‘Charles Grant, havitig taken into consideration a Claim made by the said William’ Ruddi- 








F Ps. 
-man forthe principal sum of three thousand five hundred Pagodas (3,500.) alleged to be due. 
for arrears of salary from the.first day of March in the year of oar Lord one thousand ‘seven 


‘hundred, and ninety-five, to the ‘first day of October in the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-five, tothe said William Ruddimin, as physician of the late Nabob 
Ws. 
Wallajah ; which sum of three thousand five hundred Pagodas (3,500.) with interest onthe 
saine, Is stated to amount, on the fifteenth day of May in the’year ofour Lordone thousand 
cight hundred and four, to the aggregate sum of ‘five thousatid two Hutidred and ninety-three 
Ps. ROC. : 3 
Pagodas thirty-one Fanams and forty Cash (5,293. 31.40.) or two thousand: one ‘hundred 


‘and seventeen Pounds ten Shillings sterling (£.2,117. 105.)3:and: having duly investigated: 


the. said Claim, according to the covetianis, provisions and directions -of the aforesaid 
Indenture, do find, ‘That the said William Ruddiinan Was physician to his said Highness'the 
Nabob ; and that when the said William Ruddiman ‘took ‘leave of his Highness on the first 
day of March in the year of our Lord one thousand sever hundred aiid nmety-five, -for'the 
“purpose ‘of proccéding to England, his Highness promised to continue’ to hing his’ salary 
durmg absence: And we do further find, That during’ the period for which’ the said: arrears 
e claimed, no services were rendered by the said William ‘Ruddiman ‘to the said Nahob : 
+ And we the said Benjamin Hobhouise, Thomnas Cockburn, and Charles Grant, do hereby 
. Award and Adjadge, That the said William Ruddiman‘has_ no Claim onthe fund providéd 
«by the aforesaid Indenture for satisfaction ‘of the private Debts of the late Nabobs-of:the 
Carnatic, in respect of the said debt against the said‘late Nabob ‘Wallayah : And we do fur- 
ther Award and Adjudge, That alt the property and revenues of the said Nabob Wallajab, 
-and his successors or fépresentatives, are and shall be for ever acquitted and discharged trom 
- all demand whatsoever in respect of the said debt, claimed at the instance of the said Willian 
Ruddiman, ox of any other Person or-Persons whatsoever. In Witness whereof we the said 
- Benjamin. Hobhoase, Thomas Cockburn, and Charles’ Grant, ‘have bereunto-set our hands, 
the | seventecuth day of April in the year of our Lord ‘one thousand eight hundred and 
twelve. 





: ; ; BENJAMIN HOBHOUSE. 
Signed. (being first duly stainped) (Signed) qtHO. ‘COCKBURN. 
- “in the presence of : CHA. GRANT Junior. 
(Signed) Jno Parkhouse : 










Ne 294. “CLAIM N°® 5 in our First Report. 
‘CLAIM TO all to whom these Presents shall come: W sin Hobhouse of Whitton Park 
‘N° 109 in the London in the County of Middlesex, ‘Pho Mempstced in the said County; 
Ganeite of the and Charles Grant junior of Lincohvs-ina in the said County, being the Commis+ 
13 September 1806 ; o 





ad sioners. and. Referees acting in E etme being, 7 
N°5 in the First Re- and bearing date the tenth day of Ji 4 


eport-to Parkawent. the United Company of Merchants of ©: 


ader-a certsin’ Deed indented 
dred anid five, “ between 
t Indies, of the one pare : 

and 











CARNATIC COMMISSIONERS. 


and the several Persons whose hands and seals are thereto set_and affixed, ‘and who respec- 
reor claim to be Creditors of his Highness the Nabob Waliah Jab, formerly Nabob 
of Arcot and of the Carnatic in the East Indies, and now deceased, and of his Highness the 
Nabob Omdut ul Omrah, late Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic, eldest son and successor 





PREC 
Absolute 
Adljudications : 
agaist ° 
Claimants. 


of his said Highness the Nabob Wallah Jab, and. now alse deceased, and of bis Higkpess +—_, __v 


the Ameer ul Omrah, the second son of his said Highness the Nabob Wajlah Jah, and now 
also deceased, or of some or one of themthe said several Nabobs and the said Ameer, of the 
‘otherspart ;” Send Greeting : Whereas John Dyneley of London, one of the execiitors of the 
surviving executor of the late John Andrews, formerly of Madras ia the L. 
‘executed the aforesaid Indenture, andhath thereby submitted himself, his heirs 
‘adtninistrators, to the judgment, award, order and determination of the Commi 
the aforesaid Indenture, in all things whatsocver relating to the several Claiins made by him 
under the said Indenture : Now Know ye, ‘That we the said Benjamin Hobhouse, Thomas 
Cockburn, and Charles Grant, having taken into consideration a Claim made by the said 
John Dyneley, executor as aforesaid, upon a Bond or obligation from the said Nabob Wal- 
~ Jajah to the said Jobn“Andrews, bearing date sixteenth Rejeb eleven hundred and ei ghty-six 


t Indies, hath 


ssioners under 


‘of the Hegyra, for the principal sum of ten thousand Star Pagodas (10,000.) which with the 
arrears of interest, is stated to amount, on the fifteenth day of May in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and four, to the aggregate sum of thirty-five thousand nine 


Ps. 
‘hundred and ninety-five Pagodas(35,095.) or fourteen thousand three hundred and ninety- 
» eight Pounds sterling (£.14,398.); and having duly investigated the said Claim, according 
~*'to the covenants, provisions and directions of the aforesaid Indenture, do.find, That the said 
*Nabob'Wallajab’ granted a Bond or obligation, bearing date the sixteenth Rejeb eleven 
hundred and, eighty-six of the |Hegyra, to Mr. Andrews for ten thousand Star Pagodas 


Go,000,) ‘by aay ofa compliment, payable.on the last day of January in the year of our 
‘Lord-one.thousand. seven. hundred aud seventy-three: And we do further find, That the Said 
. Bond. or-obligation was granted by, the said -Nabob Wallajah to the said Mr. Andrews alias 
‘Mr. John Andrews, .without anyvaluable consideration whatever: Aud we,’ ‘the ‘said 
Bepjamin Hobhoyse, Thomas Cockburn, and Charles Grant, ‘do hereby Award “ahd 
\Adjudge, That;the said John Dyneley executor as aforesaid, has no,Claim on the fubd 


John Dyneley, 
Executor of “the © 
surviving Execu- 
tor of the late 
John Andres, 








; provided by. the aforesaid Indenture for satisfaction of the private. 
af the Caries respect of the said Bond: And ween ther A 
all the. property and revennes of the said Nabob Wallajah “and his’ successors of 
and-discharged from all Claim whatsoever in respect 
thereon at the instance of the said ‘Jobin Dyneley, 
ever ? And we do further 
cancelled “and delivered 


lebts of the late Nabobs 


tives, are and.shall be forever. 
of the said, Bond, orthe Debt claime 
executor as aforesaid, or of any other Person or ,Persons what 
Award and Order, That the Bond or obligation aforesaid shail 
yp to the Court of Directors of the said United East India Company. In Witness whereof, 
we the said Benjamin, Hobhouse, "Thomas Cockburn,, and, Charles 
our hands, the eleventh da ‘ 


( ant, have hereunto set 
y of June in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 


\MIN_HOBHOUSE. 
0., COCKBURN. 


_» Signed: (being first: duly. stamped) CHAGRANT Juni 
HA, GRANT Junior. 


dnithe-presence of, 


(Signed) ‘ise 
: Geo. Parkhouse. pie: 


~CLATM 'N® 122 in our*First- Report. 


‘PO-allto-whomy these Presents:shall comes: We, Benjamin. Hobhouse of Whitton Park 
‘inithe County of Middlesex,»'Thomas Cockburn. ofi. Hampstead inthe said County, and 
«Charles Grant junior-of Lincoln’s-fnn- injthe said County, being the Cominissioners and 
» Referees acting in’ England.tor the time. being, under a cértain.Deed indented and bearing 
«dateithe tenth day of July one:thousand eight buadred and five, “ between the United Com- 
“pany-of Merchahts of England trading to the East Indies, ofthe one part; and the several 
«Persons. whose hands, and seals are: thereto set. and aftixed, and who respectively are or 
hness: the..Nabob»Wallah Jah, formerly..Nabob of Arcot 
ndies, and now deceased, and-of ‘his Highness the Nabob 
=Omdutsal Omrah, late: Nabob of: Arcot and of the Carnatic, eldest sen-abd successor of his 
ssaid> Highness the:-Nabob:Wallah Jah, and now also: deceased, and,of bis Highness the 
“#Ameer ul Omrah, the second.-son.of his said Highness.the,Nabob. Waallah Jah, and now 
lso deceased, or‘of some-or-one of them the said several. Nabobs, and the said Ameer, of 
. &theother-part;” Send-Greeting : Whereas: the Jate George ‘Anderson formerly of Madras 
inthe Eastndies, did-by. a deed-of assignation dated, the tWenty-third day of July in the 
year of our Lord one thousand, seven hundred and ninety-one, with an accompt haying 
“reference thereto-of the same day and date,_(the a 


-claim tobe Creditors of his (Hi 
sancd-ofithe Carnatic inthe East 





gregate ainount of iwhich is‘fou 
sand forty-eight thousand.seven hundred. and. ninety-two Star. Pagodas (448,792). © assign 
sand. makevover to Sit John Singlair-of. Uibster’ baroact, his heirs, and as 


dis whole Claims by bopds, notes, running accompts or otherways against 
2 eweeary yor tt. ~@ - ae a ee a oe 





* 





«Nt 938: 


 CULATM * 
N° 105 in the Londow 

Gazette of the 

12 August 1806 ; 

and, » 
N° 192 in the FirstRew 

‘a to Parliament. 
The Right Ho-- 
nourable Sir 
John Sinclair 
Baronet, Legatee 
of the late: 
George Anderson. . 













ere 

-. Adsclute 

Adjadicatibas 
against 

- Claimants, 


ee 





“N® 239. 
— 
¢ CLAIM 
W° 462 in the Londo 
Gazette of the 
15 July 1809; and, 





he or’ “<RIGHTH REPORT of tire’ 


then Govegner General of Madras, of whatever kind, &e. &e.:” And whercas the 
Joku Sittclair baronet, now the Right honourable Sir John Sinclair baronet, as a 
aforesaid, Hath by .his attorncy John Fordyce of Whitchall in the County of Middlcses, 
since deceased, executed the aforesaid Indenture: of the tenth day of July i. the year of 
’ out Lord one thousand eight hundred and five, and hath thercby submitted himsclf, his 
héirs, executors and administrators, to the judgment, award, order and determination of 
the Commissioners under the-said Indenture, in all things whutsvever relating tosthe several 
Claims made by him under the said Indenture: Now know ye,sthat we the said Begjamin 
Hobhouse, Taomas Cockbarn, and Charles Grant, having-taken into consideration a Claim 
made by the said Sir John Sinclair as assignee aforesaid, upon the k sabob Wallajah, 
for the principal sum of cighty-seven thousand two hundred. andé bree Pagodas 
> ? 


(87 .) being part of the items inserted in the said accompt, which sum with interest at 
e five per cent. irom the fifteenth day of May in the-year of our Lord one thousand seven | 
— hundred and cighty-nine, to the fifteenth day of May in the yearof our Lord one thousand 
. eight hundred and four, .is stated to amount to ene hundred and hity-tie thousand seven 
Ns. 
hundred and forty-five Pagodas ten Fanams and forty Cash (152,745. 10. 40.) or sixty-one 
thousand and ninety-eight Peunds two Shillings sterling (£.61,cgS. 2s.) and having duiy 
: investigated the said Claim, according. to the covenants, provisions and directions of the 
aforesaid Indenture, do find, That nothing is due from the said Nabob Wallajah, his suc~ 
» CeSS representatives, in respect. of the said Claim, or any item inthe said accompt to 
- the said Sir John Sinclair assignce .as aforesaid: And we the said Benjamin Hobhouse, 
““Phomas Cogkturp, and Charles Geant, do-hereby Award and Adjudge, that the said Sir John 
’ Siuclair ietrnee as aforesaid, hath no right in ‘respect of the said Claim or any item in the - 
. sail aecompt, to participate in the fand provided by the atoresaid indenture for satisfaction 
. ol the private debts of the late Nabobs of the Carmatic: And wedo further Award and Ad- 
judge, that all the property and reveaues of the said Nabob Wallajab and his suecessors or 
representatives, are and shall be for ever acquitted and.discharged trom all Claim what- 
- soever in respect of the said demand or of any other item in the said accompt, claimed at 
+ the instance of ‘the. said Sir Jolin Sinclair assignee as aforesaid, or of any other person or 
_ persons, assignee or assignees, representative or representatives of the said late George 
Anderson: In witness whereaf we the said Benjamm Hobhause, ‘homas.Cockburn, and 
Charles Grant,. have herent get.our hands the sixteenth day .of July, in the year of our 
. Lord one thousand eight.bindred.aad twelve. ; : 
“4 tgs BENJAMIN .HOBHOUSE. 


igned (being first duly. stamped) - (Signed) THO, COCKBURN. 
in the presence of CHA. GRANT junior. 
“ (Signed) Geo. Parkhouse. 


cd i ks 
aid Sy 








a 






° 












CLAIM ‘N’ 221 in our Fifth Report. 


TO all to whom these Presents shall come: We Benjamin Hobhouse of Whitten Park 
in the County of Middlesex, Thomias Cockburn of Hampstead in -the-said County, and 
Charles Grant junior of .Lincoln’s-Ieu in the said County, being .the-Commissioners and 
Referees acting in England fer ‘the time being, under a certain Deed indented and bearing 


in 


“No22i in the FithRe- date the tenth day of July one thousand -eight- bandred and five, “ between the United 


port to Parliament. 


Anatha Ramoo 


Company of Merchants of, England trading to the Fast Indies, of the one part; and the 
several Persons whose hands and seals are thereto set and aflixed, and who respectively are 


Chitty, Grandson. ox claim ‘to be Creditors of -his Highness the Nabob-Wallah.Jah, formerly Nabob of Arcot 


and Heir of 


.Ramoo, Chitty. 


_and of. the Carnatic in the East Indies, and now deceased, and of his Highness the Nabob 
: Omdut ul Omrah, late Nabob-of. Arcot and of the Carnatic, eldest son and successor of 
_ his said Highness the Nabob Wallah Jab, and now also deceased, and of his Highness the 
Amcer ul Omrab, the second son of hissaid Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, and now also 
. deceased, or of -some or one of them the said several Nabobs and the said Ameer, of the 
- other part ;” Send Greeting : Whereas Anatha Ramoo Chitty of Madras in the East Indies, 
grandson and heir of. Ramoo Chitty deceased, hath by his attornies Messicurs Harington 
and Company, executed the aforesaid .ndeniure, and hath thereby submitted himself, his 
heirs, executors and administrators, to the judgment, award, order and determination of 
the Commissioners under the aforesaid Indenture, in .all things whatsoever relating to the 
several Claims made by him-under the said Indenture: Now know ye, that we the said 
Benjamin Hobhouse, ‘Thomas Cockburn, and Charies Grant, having taken into consideration 
. 2 Claim made by the said Anatha Ramoo Chitty, grandson and heir of Ramoo Chitty as 
aforesaid; upon a Bond said to be from the Nabob Wallajah to Ramoo Chitty Soucar, bearing 
date as alleged the twenty-fifth Ramzan eleven hundred and ninety-eight of the Hegyra, 
~ corresponding. with the twelfth day of August in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
2 e S. Ps, 
> hundred-and eighty-four, for the sum of sixty thousand Star Pagodas (60,000) which with 
the arrears of interest alleged to be due thereon, is stated to amount on the fifteenth day of 
May in the year of our Lord one thousand cight hundred and four, to the aggregate sum of one 
hundred and thirty-two mound nine hundred and thirty-six Pagodas forty-one Fanams and 
Ps. nS ‘ 
» thirty-three Cash (132,936. 41. 33.) or fifty-three thotisand one hundred and seventy-four 
E : Pounds 


CARNATIC COMMISSIONERS. . © ars 


Pounds fifteen shillings and ten-pence sterling (£. 53,174. 158. 10d.) and. having daly Absolute 
investigated™the said Claim according to the covenants, provisions and directions ofsthe Adjudications 
aforesaid Indenture, do find, That no evidence whatsoever has been adduced to support the against 

said Claim, or the alleged grounds thereof, and that the said Anatha Ramoo Chitty, though Claimants. 
duly summoned to appear personally before the Commissioners. at Madras, did not appear \— 2. --—~+ 
to make good his Claim: And we the said Benjamin Hobheuse, Thomas Cockburn, and 

Charles Grgnt, do hereby Award and Adjudge that the said Anatha Ramoo Chitty, grandson 

and heir of Ramoo Chitty as aforesaid, has no Claim on the fund provided by ‘the aforesaid 

Indenfure for satisfaction of the private debts of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic, in respect 

of the said alleged bond, or the debt-claimed thereon : And we do further Award and 

Adjudge, that all the property and revenues of the said Nabob Wallajah, and his suc- 

cessors or representatives, are and shall be for ever acquitted and discharged from all Claim 

whatsoever in respect of the said bond, er the debt claimed thereon, at the instance of the 

said Anatha Ramoo Chitty, or of any .other Person of Persons whatsoever: And we do ° 

further Award and Order, that the -original bond aforesaid shall be cancelled and delivered 

up to the Court of: Directors of the said United East India Company: In witness. whereof 

we the said Benjamia.Hobhouse, Thomas Cockburn, and Charles Grant, have hereunto 

set our hands, the sixteenth day of July in the year of our Lord ‘one thousand eight hundred 


‘and twelve. 
BENJN HOBHOUSE. 
(Signed) J 710. COCKBURN. 
CHA. GRANT junior, 


Signed (being first duly stamped) 
in the. presence of. 
(Signed) Geo, Parkhouse. 


“THE following Claims are of the same description as the one immediately preceding, the 
Parties having suffered Judgment to go by default, and therefore similar Awards against them 
shave been also passed. For the purpose of avoiding unnecessary trouble and expense, we do - 
not give the Awards at length, ‘but merely an Agsrracr. : ~ 


ee 


oe ABSTRACT. 
; the’ Fifth PAWARD NP dated § Arconachella Chi f P: 3 Pegg kee ae 
sCLAIM “N° 244 in the’ Fifth 2 AWA! 241, date roonacl itty, son of Payerana. uy a 
Report to Parliament, § 127 July 7822, scuiit Chitty - a 2. - oy 138,375. o% @ | 55935e 0 oO 
SCLAIM:' N® yr08 in tlie: Fiftl? Ranganathumy son and heir of the ? 
Report to Parliament. late Ambalavana Moodely ~~ ¢ 799552 3+ 60. | 43,820. 16, 8, 


“CLAIM N® 1491 in :the Fifth AWARD, N° 2g3, Verasawmy Braminy, son and heir 


Roport to Parliament. of the late B. Paupiah Braminy - } 139/019. 7: 38. | 55,607. 13. 5. 
dated 27th October 2812, . 


CLA * 1084 in the Fifth ‘ Ramasamy Pillay, son- and heir of, : 
CLAN egort to torneo baad ‘the late Comarssamy Pillay ; mas 69,740. 25, 0. | 27,896. 4 9. 
in th ifth Cond: Naick, son and heir of the ‘ 
ore ses Oh tenon a ‘Tate Suobareye Naick - "4 2 a 129,082. 7. 40. | 51,632. 171 * 
« Sai : B) 
i i R hei . 
a Sel Mr wera mrt] cats ge liste oo 


CLAIM N°.1177 in the Fifth AWARD, NR 254 ‘Vencatarameyer, eet 187,506. 30. ©. | 75,002 13. 8 





Report to Parliament. late Naranayer = - - 
: n ‘dated 3d November x812,; = trek hele or , 
CLAIM Nex in the Fifth . Appoo Chitty, brother and heir o } : Par 
Report, Or ‘asliament. eens The late Soobooramaneyer Chitty - § 7570545: 6 20. | 63,078. “x. a, 
7 i and : 
CLAIM N®.1397 in the Fifth Vencatarama Chitty, son and heir of 2 . : a 
Report to Parliament, the late Gooroonada Chitty- - y_ 64873. 23. 60. ‘| 25,948, 22, 


Absolute 
Adjudications 
. against 

Claimants. 


se 


N? 240. 


CLAIM 


N°508 in the London 


- Gazette of the 


15 July 1809; and, 


N° 131 in the Fifth Re- 


port to Parliament, 


* Tutchomoo Boye, 


‘Widow of 
Vencata Row, 


Son of Shathajee 


Nuaig. 


* 
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CLAIM N®* 731 in our Fifth Report. 


TO all to whom these Presents shall come: We, Benjamin Hobhouse of Whitten Park 
in the County of Middlesex, Thomas Cockburn of Hampstead in the said County, and 
Charles Grant junior of Lincoln’s-Inn in-the said County, being the Commisgioners and 
Referees acting in England for the time being, under a certain Decd indented and bearing 
‘date the tenth day of July one thousand eight hundred and five, “ between the United 
-Company of Merchants of Englard trading to the’ East Indies, of the one part; and the 
several Persons whose hands and seals are thereto set and affixed, and who respectively are 
or claim.to be Creditors of his Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, formerly Nabob of Arcot 
and of the Carnatic im the East Indies, and-now deceased, and of his Highness the Nabob 
-Omdut ul Omrah, late-Nabob of Arcot and'of the Carnatic, eldest son and successor of his 
said Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, and iow also deceased, aud of his Highness the 
‘Ameerul Omrah,; the-second sou of bis said Highness the Nabob Wallah Jab, and now 
‘also deceased, or of some or one of them the said several Nabobs and the said Ameer, of 
‘the other part;”. Send Greeting: Whereas Lutchomoo Boye of Arcot in the East Indies, 
widow of Vencata Row son of Shathajee Naig, hath by her attorney Sreenavas Row also of 
the East Indies aforesaid, executed the aforesaid Indenture, and hath thereby submitted her- 
self, her heirs, executors and administraters, to-the judgment, award, order, and determina- 


‘tion of. the Commissioners under the aforesaid Indenture, in all things whatsoever relating 
-to the several Claims made by her under the said Indenture: Now know ye, That we the 


said Benjamin Hobhouse, Thomas Cockburn, and Charles Grant, having taken into 
consideration a Claim made by the said Lutchomoo Boye as aforesaid upon a Bond said to’ 
be ‘from the Nabob Wallajal to Dadajee Naik Soukar, bearing date as alleged, the fifth 


.Zehij twelve hundred and two of the Hegyra, for the principal sum of fifty-five thousand Star 


Pagodas (55,000) which with the arrears of interest alleged to be due thereon, is stated 


“te amount on the fifteenth day of May in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and four, to the aggregate sum of ninely-<ight thoussnd one hundred and fifty-two 
U 's. 


Star Pagodas three Fanams and sixt Cash (98,152. 3. 60.) or. thirty-nine thousand. two 


“hundred and sixty Pounds seventeen Shillings and one Penny sterling (£. 39,260. 17s. 1d.), 


and having duly investigated the said Claim according to the covenants, provisions and 
directions of the aforesaid Indenture, do find, That the said Bond for fifty-five thousand 


S. Ps P 
Star Pagodas (5 5,000.) purports on the face it, to be a Bond from the said Nabob Wallah 


_Jah to the said Dadajee Naik Soukar for so much received from him the said Dadajee Naik 
.by way of loan: And we do further find, That no valuable consideration whatsoever 


appears to have been given by or for the said Dadajee Naik Soukar alias Shathajee Naig, or 
received by his said Highness the Nabob Wallajah or by any other Person or Persons on his 
account for the said alleged Bond: And we, the said Benjamin Hobhouse, Thomas 
Cockburn, and Charles Grant, do hereby Award and Adjudge, ‘That the said Lutchomoo 
Boye has no Claim on the fund provided by the aforesaid Indenture for satisfaction of the 
private debts of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic, in respect of the said alleged bond against 
the said late Nabob Wallajah: And we do further Award and Adjudge, That all the 
property and revenues of the said Nabob Wallajah and his successors or representatives, are 
and shall be for ever acquitted and discharged from all Claim whatsoever in respect of the 
said alleged Bond, or the Debt claimed thereon, at the instance of the said Lutchomoo 
“Boye or of any other Persun or Persons whatsoever: And we do further Award and Order, 
That the Bond aforesaid shall be cancelled and delivered up to the Court of Directors of 
the said United East India Company. In Witness whereof, we: the said Benjamia 
Hobhouse, Thomas Cockburn, and Charles.Grant, have hereunto set our hands, the 
seventeenth day of July in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twelve. 


BENJN HOBHOUSE. 
(Signed) j THO. COCKBURN. 
: CHA. GRANT Junior... 
Signed (being first duly stamped) 
in the presence of, 
’ Signed) Geo. Parkhouse. 
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THE following Claims are of the same description as the one immediately precediyg, being 
founded upon alleged Bonds, for which. no consideration appears to have been given; and 
therefore similar Awards against the Parties have been also passed. For the purpose of avoiding 


unnecessary trouble and expense, we do not give the Awards at length, but merely an 


ieee 


ABSTRACT. 


ABSTRACT. 


: Ps, F.C. Lin a” 
Gentoor .Kistnasawny Braminy, rs 
SCLAIM S* 3x in. the Fite ited ee Ooo). igranilsgn caer ta cee ise 
, 









Report.te Parliament. ) against Guntocr Vencatachellum a | 378,393. 21. 22, 351,356. ag, Bi 
miny - - = Aa 7 
“CLAIM N° rego in the Fifth iasSoobarow,sonand . : 
Report to Parliament. Samaroyer Soucar ¢ 74480§- 12. 30. 96,722. 4 S, 
CLAIM No in the Vifth Rajah Vechi Rughoonat Tobadiman 2 
CLAIM N° io7r in the Fife = = Behadur, his Attorney Roy © xo0,807. 3, oO 32. + Oye 
Report w Parliament, AWARD No 2:6, Souharow = 7 Y a “1st ie 3 


Robert Orme and George Arbuthnot, 2 . 
Executor in India of the late © 449,566. 9. 71. 
Walter Grant - - - - : 


Saumoo Doss Balakistnama Doss, Q 
adopted son and heir of Dalakate 6 396,60. 3 24 


6, 522, and 521, 
sport to Parlia- 





~ CLAIMS N° ¢ 
in y 
ment. 


agaist, 


dated x3thNovemter 2812, 
| 179,826. 17.. o, 


CLAIM N° 1368 ja the Fifth 158,649. 4s a 





Report to vayliament. nama Doss Semboo Doss ~ - 
Jacob Arathoon, Assignee of Kari- 
; man Nissa Begoom, alias Chotty > 343,618. 13. 0. | 137447, 6, 5. 
es ; . Begoom = ey 
CLAIM N° 623 in the Fifth ‘ ‘ 
Report to Parliament. Omdythoon Nisa Begum : “286,931. ar. 0, 114,772. 15. 2, 
CLAIM N° 624 in the Fifth Ordothoon Nisa Begum - =. Barts. 43. 0 | 33,646. 7. 7. 
Report to Parliament. : : Hiftikare Dowlah Bahaida | 14,343. 12. 0, 5737 6 & 
CLAIM N® 625 in the Fifth AWARD N° 258, teaches “> 36,000. 0. © | 14.400, 0, of 
Report to Parliament. dated 2ochNovembers812,) Kariman Nissa Begoom, alias Chott: : 
: a : mee sae i Begoom - $ ers 7} 1419 35. 0 45167. 186 og." 
‘CLAIM Ne 626 in the Fifth REA Durmass Moodell A , » 
* ” Report to Parliament. : Pillay, ~ . ba sak | 8,215.5 9. 04 32286. 0, 6. 
CLAIM No air in the Fifth Soobramoney Piltiy= 2 2 255598, 28. 0. 10,239 9. 0, 
Report to Parliament, Andrew Berry, Assignee of Nuic k, 2 
Hanamunt Ramajee, and 7 65. 8 29986. o 
Appao Row nue ad L$ 7965 50, 99986. + oy 
=f jacob Arathoon, Assignee of Omda. : : 
CLAIM N° 624 in the Fifth Jace Aratho Begins o a =} 6,049. 42. 0, 2419. 17 9. 
Report to Parliament. ey eee 
, Demass Moodclly - - .  . 18,412. 39. 0. 71365. 3. 0 
CLAIM N° 627 in the Fifth Hafiz Mahomed Nasser Khaw) = : 793 
Report to Parliament. ‘asser Khawn 191483. 5. WII 4. 19s 
2 Mahomed Nasser Khawn - 7 35223. 13. 0. 1,289. G6. 3 
CLAIM N° 625 in the Fifth AWARD N? 261, . Omdothoon Nisa B. i 
Report to Parliament. dated 7th December 1812,4 ~ "4 eae ssa Begum.- = = 13,979. 20. 0. 4995 15. 7. | 
arainse Mahomed Nasser Khawn - ~ 29,407. 18, 9, 11,793. 1G, 3. 
CLAIM N° 625 in the Fifth rr Mahemed Naser Khawa -  -- 46, 232. gh 0. 6402, 17. 7, 
Report to Parliament. : 5 . 2 zy » 
Cashoah Moodelier~ 9 125793. 25. 0. 5e37. 8. 6, 
Baa i oe aca Messicars Crawford and Erwin ~* 1773. 91 0, 31109. 9. 6, 
: Vencata Petty Soucar - = ~ 138,244. 17. 0, 552297. 15. o 
Surdar'ul Omrah Hafiz Mahomed 
CLAIM N° 538 in the Fifth Nazer Cawn Bahauder, for Ca- © 368. 28, 38, + 6 5, 
Report to Parliament, ree ul Nessa Begum , -$ a ; aca 7 
= . 7 7 Surdar ul Omrah Haffiz Mahomed 
CLAIM N° sao in the Fifth b Caer ais 
Report to Parliament, name of Edward mest ME ¢ 98.237. 15.315 | 55,046 a8, r0p 
CLAIM N° 539 in the Fifth AWARD N° 262, ¢ Orndut ul Nesex Begum ~ = -argygaz. gr. 97, 451569. +2. 6 
Report to Parliament. diated Sth December 18125] surdar ul Omrah Hafiz Mahomed 
CLAIM N° in the Fifth against Nazer Cawn Bahauder, in te 331489, 24, go, 13,395. 16. 3. 
- Report Padiomene name of Darmssana Moodelly 
Darmasana Moodelly - - - 38,308. 14. 0, 153323. 6. 8. 
CLAIM N° x in the Fifth 
Report Be Parltiinent. DarmusanaMoodelly =~ = 39,220, 33-56. | 55,688. § 4 
Chinniah Moodelly - >. ~ = ¥S,184. 9. 72, 6,073. 13. ro], « 
. . 


8. 4N CLAIM 


Absolute 
Adjudications 
‘ainst 
Claimants. 


EEE seemed 
N° 259. 


CLAIM 

“4 of N° 103 in the 
London Guzette of 
the 12thAugust 1806, 


7 and, 
N°"1 of N° 106 in the 
First Report to Par- 

jament. 


Roya Reddy Row 
Assignee of 
Gopaul Row. 
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CLAIM N° 1 of N° 104 in our First Report. 


TO all to whom these Presents shall come: We, Sir Benjamin Hobhouse @Baronct of 
Whitton Park in the County of Middlesex, and Thomas Cockburn Esquire of Hampstead 
in the said County, being two of the Commissioners and Referees acting in England for 
the time being, under a certain Deed indented and bearing date the tenth day of July 
one thousand eight hundred and five, “ between the United Company of Merchants of 
England trading to the East Indies, of the one part; and the several Persons whose hands 
and seals are thereto set and affixed, and who respectively are or claim to be Creditors of 
his Highness the Nabob Wallah Jah, formerly Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic in the 
East Indies, and now deceased, and of his Highness the Nabob Omdut ul Omrah, late 
Nabob of Arcot and of the Carnatic, eldest son and successor of his said Highness the 
Nubob Wallah Jah, and now also deceased, and of his Highness the Ameer ul Omrah, 
the second son of his said Highness the Nabob Wallah Jab, and now alsg deceased, 
or of some or one of them the said several Nabobs and the said Amcer, of the 
other part; Send Greeting :” Whereas the late Roya Reddy Row of Madras in the East 
Indies, Assignee of Gopaul Row, did execute the aforesaid Indenture, and did thereby 
submit himself, his heirs, executors and administrators, to the judgment, award, order 
and determination of the Commissioners under the aforesaid Indenture, in all things what- 
soever relating to the several Claims made by bim under the said Indeature: Now know 
ye, That we the said Benjamin Hobhouse and Thomas Cockburn having taken into con- * 
sideration a Claim made by the said Roya Reddy Row, assignee as aforesaid, upon a Bond 
said to'be from the Nabob Omdat ul Omrah to the said Gopaul Row, bearing date as 
alleged, the eleventh Suffer twelve hundred and thirteen of the Hegyra, or the twenty-sixth 
day of July in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety-eight, for the 


sum of thirty-eight thousand five hundred Star Pagodas (38,500.) which with the arrears - 
of interest atleged to be duc thereon is stated to-amount, on the fifteenth day of May in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and four, to the aggregate sum of 
forty-nine thousand six hundred and seventy Star Pagodas eleven Fanams and forty Cash 
S. Ps. FOC. 
(49,670. 11. 40.) or nineteen thousand cight hundred and sixty-eight Pounds two Shillings 
and two-pence halfpenny sterling (£. 19,808. 2s. 24d.) and having duly investigated the 
said Claim according to ‘the covenants, provisions and directions of the aforesaid Indenture, 
do find, That the bond said to be granted to the said Gopaul Row purports on the face 
of it to be a bond from the said Nabob Omdut ul Omrah to the said Gopaul Row: 
And we do further find, That the said bond is not the bond of the said -Nabob: 
Omdut ul Omrah, but a forgery: And we the said Benjamin Hobhouse and Thomas 


‘Cockburn do hereby Award and Adjudge, That the said Roya Reddy Row, Assignee of 


Gopaul Row as aforesaid, has no Claim against the said late Nabob Omdut ul Omrah on . 
the fund provided by the aforesaid Indenture for satisfaction of the private debts of the late 
Nabobs of the Carnatic, in respect of the said alleged bond or the debt claimed thereon; 
And we do further Award and Adjudge, That all the property of the said Nabob Omdut 
ul Omrah, and his successors or representatives, are and shall be for ever acquitted and dis- 
charged from all Claim whatsoever in respect of the said alleged bond er the debt claimed 
thereon at the instance of the said Roya Reddy Row, Assignee. as aforesaid of Gopaul 
Rew, or of any other Person or Persons whatsoever: And we do further Award and Order, 
That the bond aforesaid shall be cancelled and delivered’ up to the Court of Directors of 
the said United East India Company: In witness whereof we the said Benjamin Hobhouse 
and Thomas Cockburn have hereunto set our hands, the twenty-third day of November in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twelve. 


. BENJN HOBHOUSE. 
(Signed). THO. COCKBURN. 
Signed (being first duly stamped) 
in the presence of 
(Signed) Jno Parkhouse, 
Secretary. 
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Ld 
THE following Claims, which are of the same description as the one immediatel ly preceding, 
being founded upon Forgeries, similar Awards upon them have been entered‘up. For the purpose 
of avoiding ‘unnecessary trouble and expense, we do not give the Awards at length, but’ merely 


an ABSTRACT. 
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ABSTRACT. ’ 
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Rowe eure Beene thea ret 100738. 23.20. | “goy295. 8 6, 
“CLAIM No. 1123 in the Fifth Roya Reddy Row, Assignee of Rama 
Report to Parliament. Row Putmajee- = 2} 41885, go. 1. | 16754. 9. 


CLAIMS N% 4, 2, 35 4) 5s 6, 7) 8 Duottajee Moorleapah - - ~ 115,443. 32. 28, 46,177. In ZB. 
and g, of N° 87 in the First 


Thomas’ Hatt Davis, Assignee of 
Report to Parliament, 


Duttajee Moorlespah "} 38,567. 39. 25. 


Vettul Doss.Samoo Doss Soucar, 
‘Anignee of Duttajee Row of 44,048. 9. 69. 


159427. 


ve 
é 


‘CLAIM N° i125 in the Fifth 


17,6192. 5.-10, 
Report to Parliament. OTe. 5-10. 















Duttajee Mourleapa, Assignee of An- Ps 

Part of CLAIM N° 974 in the natapal Naick "t 4495. 23. 0, 598. 

Fifth Report to Parhament. Roya Redly Row, Astiguee of Gan- i enn J sie P S 
Part of CLAIM Neo x292 in the f age davady Narain Chitty = - cid es ake : 

Fifth Repost to Parliamert, AWARD N° 263, Naitain Chitty ~ wm 44465. 9g. 62. %)786. 12 10, 
Part_of CLAIM N® 1127 in the (°™*4 9t December 38125) Jamey Sutherland, Assignee of Roya ; 

Fifth Report to Parliament. against Rolldy Row and Duttajec Mar- 5 57624. 16.77, | 23,049. ¥5. 3. 

: apa ce nee ee 

Part of CLAIM N° 1128 in the Roya Reddy Row, Assignee of Na- . 

Fifth Report to Parliament. Tuisgb Raw cr ee “t 6,957. 32.33. | 24783. B 
Part of CLAIM N° 637 in the Roya Reddy Row, in the name “ft 11816 41, 24. eI 
Fifth Report to Parliament. BoujungahRow- = 2. s ? 41. 24, 472. 15. 3 

: eevanah Naick, in behalf of Roya a 
Part of CLAIM N° 919 in the Seas PN SS we vay 9937%- 375 77+ 3,749. 2 8 


Fifth Report to Parliament. 








2 Messieurs Celt, Hart and Weston, * 
CLAIM N° 2 of N° 104 in the Attornies of Moorley Doss anit 6,912. 22, 0 2,75 5+ OO 
First Report to Parliament. Catta Valiaba Doss = =e 
Pi a : a 
Realy Raag Moreesere ol aH 199879- 30034 |. 75:43% IR. TE 





THE Aggregate Sterling Amount of Claims, i Se Ratt gp 
“absolutely against the Claimants, is, to this date - -g£:13:879,679. 12. 6. 








WE shall here subjoin, for the information of this Honourable’ House, an.. 
Abstract of the Amount of the Adjudications to the present date : : ; 





L. s. d. 

Aggregate of Absolute Adjudications in favour of Parties - 627,664 17 8 
Aggregate of Provisional Adjudications in favour of Parties 46,768 7 9 
ee Spied, 674,433 5 5 

“Aggregate of Absolute Adjudications against the Parties - 13,879,679 12 6 





Toran - £.14,554,112 17 11 
cr 





WE have the honour to state, to This Honourable House, that we are still 
employed in the examination and consideration of the Reports, which the Com- : 
missioners in India have made on such Claims as they have investigated. 


BENJAMIN HOBHOUSE, 


Manchester Buildings, THO. COCKBURN. Fi 


December ro, 1812. 





(Nabobs of Arcot’s Debts.) 


EIGHTH REPORT 
OF THE * 


2 
COMMISSIONERS 4. 
Appointed under an Agreement, concluded 
on the 10th of July 1805, between The 
Easy Inp1a Company and the Privatz 


Crepirors of the late Narozs of The 
Carnatic. 


(46 Geo, HI. c. 133.) 








Ordered, by The House of Commons, fo be Printed, 
"10 December 1812, ° 


See 
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(East India Affairs.) 


GLOSSARY 
= 


The FIFTH REPORT from the Select Committee 
‘appointed to enquire into the present State of the 
Affairs of The East India Company ;—which Report 
was made on the 28th day of July, in the last Session 


of Parliament. 


EE ——————— 
Ordered, by The House of Commons, to be printed, 
27 April 1813. 








‘148. 


PREFACE EXPLANATORY. 


T HE numerous Oriental Terms occurring in the Fifth Report and it’s... 

Appendix, have been adopted from mostof the languages current through. 
out Inpra :—from Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Hindustany, Bengaly, Telinga, 
Tamul, Canara, and Malabar 3 and a few from Turkish and Malay. In spelling 


-them, little attention has been paid to correctness or consistency. ‘This has 


arisen, in some degree, from there being no fixed rules for the notation of Oriental 


terms in the letters of our imperfect alphabet, every one spelling according to his 
ear; but in a greater degree, from the ignorance or inattention of the Native 
clerks, employed in the public offices in India to copy the transactions of the 
East-India Company. To give an instance of the confusion occasioned from 
these circumstances, the word which, according to it’s form and sound in Arabic, 
should be written Mahdi (a. le"), the first vowel short, and the last long, 
occurs under no less than eight different shapes, not one of which is correct 
upon any system of orthography, viz. Mal, Maal, Mahl, Mehal, Mehaal, 
Mehaul, Mhal, and Mohaul. A great many other instances occur where the 


same term is variously spelt, and often in the same page. 


In collecting and arranging the words herein to be explained, it hence 
became necessary that they should be exhibited under their various spellings, 
however incorrect, just as they appear in the printed Report and Appendix; but 
in order to remedy the evil above complained of, an attempt has been made to 
trace each word to it’s source, to exhibit it in it’s genuine character, as far as 
Types-could be procured for that purpose, and to convey it’s true pronuncia- ; 
* tion in the Ztalic character, upon a plan of notation differing but little from that 
’ laid 


iv | PREFACE EXPLANATORY. 
Igid down ws Sir Wintiam Jones in the beginning of the first volume of the 
Asiatic Transactions, and which has been successfully followed by others in the 
* subsequent volumes of that work. This plan, which has at least uniformity to 
recommend it, consists chiefly in avoiding the use of the double vowels e¢ and"oo, 
by substituting for them @ and « with the Zfalian pronunciation, and in 
distinguishing the long vowels from the short by the use of the acute accent. 
Thus a, e, i, 0, u, are to be pronounced short, and 4d, ¢, i, 6, u, long, and 


- both as by the Zéakans. 


Many.words in this Glossary could not be traced to their origin ; and 
a few occur in the Report and Appendix, which will not be foal in the 
Glossary, because, neither their etymology, nor their technical application, could 
be satisfactorily explained. It has also been part of the plan to give the radical 
and common acceptation of every term, as well as the official and fechwaical 
application of it; whenever this, or any other part of the scheme has tailed, 
it is attributable to the want of BOW IEARE, and time, for further research, 
to supply that deficiency. 


; : 








ABBREVIATIONS, 

A stands for ......-.. de seas Arabic. 

|: sececereeeee Bengaly, 

CF aensanas sac ecceseceseeeses Canara, 

Hinéessaseaitiains oseeeeees Hindustany, 

Misnawics cos pretense siete davesle Malay. 

MAL. eves Daleraiee eal ice acoso fsb Malabar. 

PD igcccccccsccerescrascceces Persian. 

Si ices a0 Fas oie 6 80a Mee sae Sanskrit. 

Taw... Sissies Saviee nae ota © Tamul 

PebcaccwisesGres COUT Telinga 

aD cee eee hoses WON e eee eee Turkish. 
East India House, . CHARLES WILKINS, 


26th April 1813. 
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Apbwab, 

(a. Gly! abwdb, plur. of Gt bab, a gate, 

door, way). 

Items of taxation, cesses, imposts, texes. 
This term is particularly used to distinguish 
the taxes imposed subsequently to the esta- 
blishment. of the assel, or original standard 
rent, in the nature of additions thereto. In 
‘many places they had been consolidated with 
the assul, and a new standard assumed as the 
basis .of succeeding imposition. Many «were 
levied on the Zemindars as the price of for- 
bearance, on the part of government, from 
detailed investigations into their profits, or 
‘actual receipts, from the lands, according to 
the hastabood. v. AssuL, Fouzparry, An- 
was, and Hastapoop. 


ABWAB COSSIM KHAN, ; 
(Pr. UE aaa a1 abwdb-i-Kasim Khan). 
Abwab or cesses introduced by Cossim Alli 
Khan. v. Aswan. 
ABWAB JAFFIER KILIAN, 
(P. GE jer Oly! abwdbi-Jacfar Khan). 
Abwab or cesses introduced by Jaffier Khan. 
v. ABWAB. 
ABWAB SUJAH KHAN, 
(A. GE gle Gly! abwdb-i-Shujde Khan). 
Abwab ov cesses introduced by Nabob.Sujah 
Khan. vy. Aswan. : 
ABWAB SOUBADARRY, 
(P. uso age Glyl abwab-i-subahdari). 
Abwab ov cesses of the soubadarry. New 
and perpetual imposts levied -by the authority 
- of the provincial governors, 
ABKARRY, 
(P. o5)G1 ab-kari, from —1.db water, and 
osS kdré manufacture). 
Taxes or duties on the manufacture and sale 
of spirituous liquors, and intoxicating drugs. 
ADAWLUT, ad 
(A. else saddlat) 
dustice, equity; a court of justice.—N. B. 
The terms 
ads tise saddlat-i-diwdni, and 
wilde gts eaddlat-ifayjddrt” 
Genot 


e the civil and the criminal courts of 
gus Oe 


ve Dey anny and Fousparny. 





AKT 
ADKARY, 2 


(s. SPRATT adhi-kdrt from BEY adhi 


over, and ATC Adri agent). 

A governor or superintendent; or any thing 
relating to a superior, A term applied to vil- 
lages where an individual holds the entire undi- 
vided estate. 

ADONI JEMNUM, nls 188 

In Malabar, a kind of leasehold tenure, 
where artificers, and the like, hold small spots 
of ground from Rajahs and great men. v. Ap- 
pendix p. 801. 

AGRAHARAH, 


(s. SASL: agraharah). 
Who takes first ; an epithet given to Brah« 
mans. Rent-free villages held by Brahmans. . 
AGRAHARAH, AGRAGHRAH, or AGRA- 
RAH VADIKY or VADIKTY, ; 
Villages of which the absolute proprietary 
right is chiefly held by Brahmans. vy. Appendix, 
p. 826. 
AHUK, (by mistake AHUX and AKHUC),. — 
Ap. 282) ahah). sg? : 
Lime. -One of the soubahdarry abwab or .. 
taxes established by Alli Verdi Khan fir de- © 
fraying the expense of purchasing lime at 
Sylhet for the use of government, B. 
Sylhet ‘is celebrated for stone lime. 
AKAMNAMARK, written also AHAMNAMAH, 
(Pp. acl a1 ahkdm-ndmah). 
Written orders. Assessment of Tippoa 
Sultan. 
AKHERJAUT, 
(a. tel st akhrajat plur. of ~ > kharaj), 
Expenses, disbursements, charges; charges 
general. 
AKHERJAUT AURUNG, 
(P. GS) lel s\ akhrajdt-i-arang). 


£ 


Expenses of an aurang or place where goods 
are manwfactured. Charges for transporting 
salt to the place of sale; for weighmen, eyec- 
tion ef storehouses, &c. &c, v. AURUNG. 

AKTA or ATKA, 

(a. ctl iktds). : : 

Assignment of Iand. Jaghire Jands. v. 
JaGuirne, 

as 


(B) 


2 
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. 


AND 
ALCHALICOQ, 


The mouldering away of the banks between 

the corn-fields. 
ALTHAMGA, 

(t. eal! dltamghd). 

A royal grant in perpetuity ; perpetual te- 
nure. An heritable Jaghire im perpetuity. v. 
Jaauire, 

AMANUT DUFTER, 

(p. pio wsbel amdnat-daftar, from a. 
wile wndnat trust, deposit, aud Pp. sto 
duftar an office). 

*  Anoffice for deposits ; or, perhaps, for record- 
ing the reports of dumeens. 
AMEER, 
(A. yet anitr). 


A nobleman, 


AMEER UL OMRAH, 

(A. Vell peel amir ul amrd). 

Noble of nobles, lord of lords. An article 
- in the rent roll called tamar ( ( slegle téimar) 
“being a jaghire appropriation of the com- 
“marider in chief, termed satee (i153 tdlf) i.e. 
personal, or, for his own benefit. vy, Jacuire. 
AMLAT, 

(a. elec samalah). 


Agents, officers; the officers of government 
collectively. A head of zemindarry charges. 
N. B. It is sometimes written omlah. vy. 

| AuMIn. 


ANAD-BUNGER or ANOD-BUNGER, 
“(a SATTRAL andth-banjar from s. 
BATT ancdtha lordless, and wu. qa 


banjar waste land). 


Waste land without a master or owner, 
Undivided waste or common. v. ANATHEE. 


ANADEE, 
(s. seats anddi without a beginning). 
Old waste land. v. Anature, of which 
ANADEE may, perhaps, be anether spelling. 
ANATHEE, 

(s. SAE ancithi having no lord; master, 
or owner, frous @{Te] ndlha a lord or 
master, with the privative Wa pre- 
fixed). 

Old waste land: Jands not cultivated within 


the memory of man, 


ANCHUMNA or ANCHUMMA, 

The name ef an order to the village ac- 
eguntants in the Northern Circars to ascertain 
the quantity of land in tillage and of seed 
‘sown; or to value the crops of the cultivators. 
ANDOO,” 

(Fam. andu). 

In Malcber, a cicle of sixty years. v. Ap- 
pendix, p. 827. 


‘ 


ATC 


ANICOODY, 
People who sork in trade, as common work- 
men. : - 
ANNA, ; 
(a. Ut and). 
The 16th part of a rupee. 
ANWERS, 
Horsemen. 
ARBAB, 
(a. ces arbdb plar. of QQ, rabb). 
Lords, masters. 
ARBABUEMAL, 
(a. JUL arbdb-ul-mdl). 
The officers of the treasure. Extra allow- 
ances to the clerks and accountants of the 


Khalsa or exchequer, called Mutseddies (cedeatee 
Mutasaddi). q. v. ate 
ASIIAM or AHSHAM, 

(a. pio! ahkshdm plural of p> hasham). 

Retinues, military pomp and parade, the 
military. 

ASHAM OMLEH, 

(a. das slim! ahshdm-i-camalah). 

Retinues of the public officers, whether for 
protection er parade. An article in the rent- 
roll called iwmar jammeh, gq. .v. consisting of 
Jaghire appropriitions for the support of 
troops for guards and garrisons. v. JaGHIre. 
ASHAM SEPAYE, ne 

(P. alee plan! alshdm-i-sipdht). 
Retinues of soldiers, military pomp or pa- 
rade. Military jaghires, or ‘assignments of 
land, for defraying military expenses, 
ASHRUF DEWAN VIZARAT, 

(e. Qbjy ole V5 ashraf-diwdn-i-wizd- 

rat). ,, 

Prime minister of the wazdrat, or office of 
prime minister. High treasurer of the em- 
pire. 

AS@PH, 

(a. wet dsif). 

The’ prime. minister of King Séliman, ac- 
cording to the Arabians and Persians. A title 
given by Tippoo Sultan to certain civil officers, 
ASSAL, written also ASIL, AUSIL, AUZHL 

(A. Jel asal). ; 

Origiv, root, foundation; capital stock, 
principal sum. Original rent, exclusive of 
subsequent cesses, i ‘ 
ASSUL ‘TUMAR JAMMA, 

(P. ete shop bel asal-i-tumdr jamaz). 

The original ameunt according to the rent- 
roll called tamar. v. Toman Jamma. 
ATCHKUTT, 

Rice fields, 
of rice. 


Eands prepared for the culture 
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AMAH, or, as sometimes written 





—— ig . 
AUM AZM—BAH 
ATHALS, AUMIL N 
Lands farmed or rented. OMULNAMA, 
ATTI, ‘ (pe. ickbes samal-ndmah). 


THe name of a deed by which the Jalmkars, 
er hereditary tenants of the soil in Malabar, 
‘pledge their lands, reserving to themselves 
two-thirds of their value, besides a certain 
interest thercin, amounting to about one-third. 


ATTI KEMPOORLUM, 

The name of a contract in Malabar executed 
when a hereditary tenant has occasion to bor- 
row an additional sum on a mortgage. y. 
ATT. 


ATTI KULLY KANUM, 
The name of a contract, or mortgage deed, 
Nearly synonimous with Arrr, qv. 


. ATTI PER, 
The name of a deed in Malabar, by which 
an hereditay tenant transfers the whole of his 


interest in’ his land to a mortgagee. v. Appen- 
cix, p. 800. 


-AUMANY, AUMANI or AUMANIE, 
(a. bls aman). : 

Trust, charge. Land in charge of an Amcen, 
or trustee, to collect its revenue on the part 
of government, N.B. In the peninsula the 
term ‘is particularly applied to a settlement 
under which the government receives its share 
of the produce of the lands from each culti- 
vator in kind, instead of stipulating for a pe- 
-cuniary commutation, or farming them out to 
individuals by villages, or Jarger portions of 
‘territory. The same term appears to prevail in 
Behar. 


AUMEEN, 
(As gyecl amin), 


Trustee, commissioner. A temporary -col- 
lector, or supravisor, appointed to the eharge 
-of a country on the removal of a Semindar ; 


or for any other particular purpose of local 


investigation, or arrangement. 


AUMIL, 
(A. ile scimil). 

Agent, officer, native collector of revenue. 
:Superintendant of a district or division of a 
country, cither on the part of the government, 

Semindar, er renter; the same as AUMILDAR, 
“Qe Ve 
-AUMILDAR, 
(vp. los samal-dar). 

Agent, the holder of an office. An intendant 
and cellector of the revenue, of uniting civil, 
“smilitary-and financial powers, under the Mu- 
hammadan government. vy. Aumit. N.B. ‘The 

terms 
co's edmil and odac samal-ddr 
-are synonymous. 
AUMILLY*or AUMILY, 
* (rp, dae camali). & 
Phe harvest year. v. Pussty. 


A written order or commission to an Zamil 
or Aumildar, q.¥. also a commission to take 
pessession of any land in the name of govern- 
ment. 

AURUNG, 

(P. 28! arang). 

The place where goods are manufactured. 
AWURDAH NOVIS, 

(P. Geis syst dwardah-navts). 

A writer or recorder cf what is brought. * 
The title of certain accountants in the ceded 


districts, to whom the fair accounts of the 
surveys were delivered. 


AYACRET, 
Total cultivable land. 


AYACUT, 
Reputed measurement of land. 
pared for cultivation. 
AYENGANDEAS, 
Principal men or members o 
establishment of a vill: 


Land pre- 









AYMA or AYMATI, 
(a. 46) aimah). 
Learned or religious men. A general de- 
signation of allowances to religious, and other 


. persons of the ‘Muhammadan persuasion. ©: An 


item in the muscorat (2 Sd0 masktirdt) q.¥ 
AYMADARAN, 

(8. (Vo ae) aimah-ddrdn plur.of to ae! 
aimah-dar). 

Learned or religious persons who hold or 
enjoy charitable donations.. An article in the 
muscorat. vy. AYMA. 

AZMAYESH, 


(Pe. Gils! aamdyash). 


Trial, examination. 








B. 


BABOO, 
(a. yh Seq babu). 
Master, sit. A Hindu title of respect paid 
to men of rank, or high in office. 
BAGAHAT, or BAJYHAT, or BAUGAY- 
HER, or BAUGAYCT, 
(a. SEL. baghit). 
Gardens ; garden lands. 


BATIADIRE, 
(P. syle bahddard. 
The name:of a coin. 
value. 


A pagoda of a-certain 
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BAZ 


. 


BAJARY, .. 
The grain called millet. 


BAJEH KHERCH, or, by mistake, KHERCK, 


vy. Bazege Curtei. 


BAJYHAT, ¢ 
See BAGAHAT. 


BAKHSHI, 

(P. (8 bakhshi). 

Paymaster 3; commander in chief. 
BAKY, ~ 

(a. wk baki). 

Remainder, what remains. 
BAKY KEFIYET, 

(PB. ys ab bakit hifdyat). 

Remaining profit, or ‘surplus profit. The 
balance of profit arising from the original 
selling price of salt; before appropriated to 
individual benefit; but afterwards resumed, 
and incorporated with the public revenue. . 
BANGA, 

A species of cotton. 

BANI, 
A certain weight equal to eighty specs. 


BANYAN, . 
(u. Le: banyd, s. ata banij). 


A Windu merchant, or shopkeeper. The 
corrupt term banyan is used in Bengal to de-. 


signate the native who manages the “money 
concerns of the European, and sometimes 
serves him as an interpreter. At Madras the 
_ sdmie description of person is called Dubash, 
a corruption of Dwi-bdshi, one who can speak 
iwo languages : an interpreter. 
-BARIZ, ; ; 
’ Rent. A term used in Dindigul, equivalent 
to Jumma, q. Vv. 
BATTA, 
(a.  batéd). 
Deficiency, discount, allowance. Adlowance 
to troops in the field. 


BAUGAYHET, 
y. Bacauat. 


BAUGAYUT, 
vy. Bacauat. 
BAUGAUM, 
(s. ATT bhdgam). 
A share, or portion. 
BAZAR, 
(vp. 5b bdsdr). 
Daily inarket, or market place. 
BAZEE,. 
(Ac (ede bazet). 


Sundry, various, miscellancous. 


. 


BEG 


BAZEE CURTCH, spelt also BAZEE KURCH 

and BAJEIL KHERCK, . 

(re. geste baset-kharack). . 

Sundry expenses. Various contingent dis- 
bursements, and indemnities allowed to Ze- 
mindars, in lieu of all expenses, otherwise 
unprovided fer. 


BAZEE DUFFA, 
(B. deb dey baczt dafzah). 


Sundry items; various items of taxation. 
Revenue derived from fruits, artificers, &c. 


BAZEE JAMMA, 
(P. eae ate bast jamaz). 4 
Miscellaneous total; aggregate of revenue 
arising from sundry leads. Lands held by 
Brahmans and others. 
BAZEE ZAMLEN, ¢ 
(P. oetiigce baset zamin). © 


Sundry, or miscelianeous lands. The term 
is particularly applicd to such lands as are 
oa from payment of public revenue, or 
very lightly rated; not only such as are held 
by Brahmans, or’ appropriated to-the support 
of places of worship, &c., but also to the lands 
held by the officers of government; such as 
Zemindars, Canongoes, Puiwarries, &c. &c. 
N.B. There formerly existed an  oftice for 
registering these ands, called PO urtigdt 
baczi xamin daftar. v. Durren. a 

BEDRH-CUNDY, 

Pergunnch charge in Sylhet for providing 
mats, embaling silk, and packing treasure sent 
to Dehly. 

BEEBEE, 

(He te bibi). 

A lady or gentlewoman. 

BEEBEE NUZZER, . 
(8.95 2.2 bibi-nazr, from Ht. (3, <4 bibi 

a lady, and a. 54 nazr a present). 

A present to the lady. An annual present to 
the Begum or principal wife of the Cuddapah. 
Navob. 

BEEGARAH, and, by mistake, BAYARAH. 
(v. 3&4 bigdrah, from vp. Ky bikdr). ” 

One who has no work, an idle fellow. The 
Beegarahs, in the peninsula, are a wandering 
tribe of Secks, who follow camps and occa- 
sionally act as carriers, 

BEGA, 5 ‘ : 
(a. Ry bighd, a-corruption of the San- 
skrit term fame vigraha). 

A land measure equal, in Bengal, to akout 
the third part of an acre; but varying in 
different provinces. : 

BEGUM, 7 » 
(r. oe bégam). ; 3 

A lady, princess, women of bigh rank. 
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BEHRY BUNDY, 
v..Bueny Bunpy. 
BEKER, - 
(a. SG&ee bhikhi from «he bhikhah, a 
‘corruption of the Sanskrit word TAT 
bhikshd). 
Begging, alms, charity. An item of tax- 
ation included in the ABwa, q. v. 
BELLAD, 
(4. oh bildd plur. of ol Balad). 
Cities, regions, districts, countries. 
BENJARY, 
v. Bunsary. 
BERY BUNDY, 
v. Busry Bonpy. 
BHADOVY, 
(H. Ussoly bhddavi). 
The summer harvest, 
BHAY KHELAUT, 
(P. edd sly bahd-i-khilsat), 
Goat of robes of honour called ;hilat. A 
cess, or contribution, levied to defray the 


expense of providing such dresses, charged 
-under the head zer mathote, q. v. 
BHERY BUNDY, a also BERY BUNDY 
or BEHRY BUNDY, 
(P. asda bér-bandi). : 
Well-building or repairing. Allowances for 
additional charges for repairing causeways and 
embankments unprovided for otherwise ; being 
an item of the muscorat, q. v. 


BHOGUM or BOGUM, 
(s. PT bhdgam). 
Enjoyment; possession. 
BHOGYADHI, 
(s. PATH dhdgyddi). 
A species of mortgage in Canara, signifying 
pledge in possession. 
BHOWLEY, ‘ 
(probably a corraption of the Sanskrit 
word STETY bdhulya abundance). 


The term, as applied to land, is used where 
the produce of the harvest is divided between 
sthe government and the cultivator. 
BHOWLEY KHEEL, 

Land recently brought into cultivation, of 
the produce of which the cultivator has, on 
that account, a larger proportion. 
BHOWLEY PAH, 

Land which, having been long cultivated, the 
cultivator’s share of the produce is proportion- 
ably less than from BuowLey Kueen, q. v. 
BICE, 


(H. caw bais, s. auz vaisya and fasq 
vis). 
A man ofthe third 27indu cast, who by birth 
is.a trader, or a husbandman. 


BRO. | 


BILLA SHIRRET O MASHROOT, 
(A. bates bb L bild shart. wa mashrut). 
Without stipulation or being stipulated, 
Unconditional, as applied to jaghire grants. 
BILLER SHERIY, 
(probably a corruption of a. bb% bild 
shart). 
Unceonditicnal. 
Root, 
BILMUCTA, 
By estimate. A term used in the Northern 


Circars, for a kind of tenure where the land is 
held at a very low rent. 


BIRJEBUSSIES or BIRJEBAUSSIES, 


(H. okey braj-bdst) s. SraTeT 
braja-vdst). : 
An inhabitant of the district of Hindusta 
called Braj. A description of men, armed with 
swords and shields, employed by the Semindars, 
in the 24 Pergunnahs, to guard their property 
against Decoits or robbers, 


BIRT or BIRTE, : 
(u. 2) birt, a corruption of the Sanskri 
term afte vritti). 


A maintenance. A small spot of land on 
which a dwelling is erected, generally with 
some ground around it, often granted to Brah- 
mans. 


BIRTE, 
y. Birr. 


BISHNOWATTER, 


(s. feet vishnutrd), 


What is due to the god. Vishnu; grants of 
land to Brahmans. 


v. Bitia Suirrit o Masi 


| BOGAMY, 


The chief of the left hand cast in the Din- 
_digul province. 


 BOGUM, 


(s. TT badgam). * 
Enjoyment ; possession. 
BRAHMIN, 5 
(s. STAT Brdhman or Brdhmana de- 
‘rived from ST] Brithmd the Divinity). 
A divine, a priest. 
BRAHMINEE, 
' (8. STAT Brdhmant ). 
A female of the Brahmin cast. 


BREMHADAY, 
v. Brumapayum. 


BROMUTTER, ) 


(A corruption of s. SAAT Brahmatrd). » 
For the use of Brahma. Lands ihe-produce 
of which is appropriated to Hindu. temples, 
and bes the performance of religious worship. 
(C) 
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BRUMADAYUM, written also BREMHADAY, 
and BRUMADYA, 
(s. qaey Brahma-déyam). 
What is due to Brahma. Grants of land to 
Brahmans for religious purposes. 
BRUMADYA, 


The same as Brumapaywm, q. ¥. 
BUDRUCKA, 
(a. 3, badarkah). 


A convoy, or guard upon the road. A tax 
for convoying goods, protecting the highways, 
and attending to the inland navigation. 


BUKHSIAN AZAM, 
(ep. | LLA# bakhshiydn-i-aszam). 
The most exalted commanders. A jaghire 


appropriation so called, for the support of the 
commanders of the royal armies. 


‘BULLA, 
Probably a‘inistake for Butta, q. v. 


a E te Je! 
BULLOOTEHDARS, written also BULU | BUTTAL, or BUTTEL, 


IDARS, 
Classes of artificers. v. BuLoorcH. 


“BULOOTCH, 


A bundle of corn, to which, tn‘the Northern ; 


Circars, each of the Bulootedars, or village 
artificers, was entitled. 


BUMADYA, : 
The'same as Brumapayem, q, v. 
BUND, 
(P. s4 band). 
A band, bond, or fastening. 
bastan to bind). 
» dation, ; 
‘BUNDEH WALLAH BARGAH, 
(ep. ASUS v0 bandah-i-wdld bargdh). 
_. Seryant of the exalted court. The dewanny 
“delogate bh the part of the king. An article 
of the jaghire appropriations in the ‘tumar 
jammah for personal and official charges, 
BUNDER, 
(Pp. yo bandar). 
A port or harbour. 
BUNDOOBUST, 
 (P. Getyes band-o-bast). 
‘Pying and binding. A settlement. A set- 
tlement of the amount of revenue to be paid 
or collected. 


BUNDY, 
‘The name of a certain dry measure in Canara, 
BUNJARY, or BENJARY, 
(H. Lest) Lanjdrd a. corruption of the 
Sanskrit word atasz vanij). 
« A merchant: a grain merchant. The Bun- 
Jaries are merchanis, who, in the peninsula, 
*“follow camps, and supply armies with grain 
and other provisious. 


BURKANDAZES, - 


vy. Beraunpassés. 


(From wo 





Au.embankment against inun- | 


BYK—-CAD 

BURKENDOSSES, 

y. Burconvasses. 

BURKONDOSSES, 

v. Burcunpassxs. 

BURGUNDASSES, or BURKENDOSSES, or 
BURKANDAZES, or BURKONDOSSES, 
“@. jat, berk-andds darter of light- 

ning). 
Men armed with matchlocks, 

BURSAUT, 

(#: Geley barsdt a corruption of the 
n 
Sanskrit term Tq varshartu, com- 


ing : 
pounded of {UT varshd rain, and ET 
ritu season). 
The rainy season, the periodical rains. 


| BUTTA, written also by mistake BULLAS, 


A certain land measure, called also Gooty. 


(H. osty batdi, from the Sanskrit word 
Ue bantanam dividing). 


Portion, division, allotment. Rules’by which 
‘the crop is divided between the ‘overnment, or 
Zemindars, and the Ryots, where ‘the public 


i} dues are received in kind. 


| BUTTE, 


vy. Burrar. 


| BYKENTAH, 


vy. BykunTa. 


BYKONT, 


v. Byxunta. 


BYKUNTA, or BYKONT, or BYKENTAH, 
(s. vaikuntha). ; 


‘Heaven, paradise. Pits, so called, used as 
prisons in the time of Jaffer Khan, into which 
the Zemindars and renters were thrown, who 
were in arrears, to compel them to discover 
their resources, ; 








C. 


CABOOLEAT, 

(A. eul3 habiliyat). 

An agreement; particularly that entered into . 
by the Semindars and farmers, with the go- 
vernment, for the management and renting of 
the land revenues. 


CADJAN, 

(Derivation uncertain). 

A term used by the Europeans in the penin- 
sula to denote the leaves of the: fan palmirg 
tree, on which the natives of the south write 
with an iron style. v, Porran. 
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CAU CHA 
CALLAVASSUM CAVEL, 
vy. Cawrn. 


(tam. kdla-vdsam, s. ARATE kdla-va- 
> : ’ 
sam, from kdla time and vdsam rtesi- 
w dence). 

Temporary residence. A term applied to the 
‘ariars and others who in the Company’s 
Jaghire are employed as labouring servants, 

and cannot acquire property in the soil. 


‘CALYOOGUM, 


(s. areas T kali-yugam). 


The present, or fourth age of the world ac- 
cording, $o the chronology of the Hindus. 
‘CANIATCHIKIDAR, 
" .(wam. hdniydtchikiddr). 


‘A hereditary tenant. v.Cantatouy. 


CANIATCHY, or, by mistake, CALIATCHY, 
_ (vam. kdniydtchi). i 
“© W term ~used ‘in Malabar, signifying landed 
vibheritance or property, having nearly the same | 
-signification as the Persian word MEERassr E, | 
q-. Vv. 
SANONGOE, { 
(Pp. Syyib Kdntingd, from a. yy he-! 
nin ‘a rule, regulation, law, canon >| 
and p. £ go speaking, telling). 

An officer of the government, whose duty : 
avas to keep a register of all, circumstances | 
relating to the land revenue, and, when eel 
upon, to declare ‘the customs of each district, 
the nature of the tenures, the uantity of Tand | 
-in cultivation, the nature of ‘the produce, ‘the | 
amount of rent paid, &c. &c. ; 
CAR, j 

In. Tinnevelly, the autumnal harvest, be-: 
- ginning with September and ending about the | 
middle of December. 

‘CARAH,, : 
The share of a pung 
property in a village. 


signifies land, earth, ground. 
CARAY, 
Four shares or pungs in the village tenure 
called AGRAMARAH-VADIKY. 


CARREAH, ‘« 
> (tam. kdriya, s. HRY kdrya). 


Affair, business, employment. vy. Tattum- 
CAVEL-CARRIAH, 


CAUZY or CAZI, 
(a. (eb hdzt). 

‘A Muhammadan judge or justice, who occa- 
sionally officiates also as a public notary, in 
attesting deeds, by affixing his seal thereto. 
He is the same officer whom in Turkey we call 
Cadi. ? 

CAUZY'UL CAUZAT, 
(a. QL cl -kdst ul kuzdt). 

Judge of judges. The chief judge or justice. 

w. Cauzy. : 


or portion of landed. 
NB pim, in Tamul, 














CAVELGAR or CAWELGAR, 
(ram. kdval-gdr). 
A guard or watchman. v. Cawen. 
CAVEL lands, 
(ram. kéval). 
Lands, the rents of which were held to de- 


fray the expenses of guarding and watching, 
v. CawEn. 


CAVELLY, 
v. Cawety. 


CAVEL TALLUM, 
v. Cawen Tautum, 


CAWEL, or CAVEL, 
(tam. kdval). 
Custody, charge, watching, ward, guard. 


CAWEL, or CAVEL TALLUM, 

(tam. kdval-talam), 

Watching the place. Village watching fees, 
ov perquisites, formerly received from the inha- 
bitants by the petty Poligars; but which be- 
longed to the Tolliars, or public officers, of 
each village. v. CawzL, Taunum, and Tan- 
LIAR. 


CAWEL DESHA or CAVEL DESHA, 


(ram. kdval-désa or désha, s. aur 

a country). : 
Guarding the country. District watching 
fees, or perquisites collected from ‘the ‘inha- 
bitants by the Poligars for protecting those 
travelling the roads, and making good property 


- 


désa, 


stolen. vy. CawrEv. 
CAWELLY or CAVELLY. 
(ram. kdvali). 
What relates ‘to 
Cawen, 
CAWNIE, 
(ram. kdni). 
Hereditary land or field. 


CAZI, 
v. Cauzy. 


Buarding andawatehing.. v. 


| CHACKERAN lands, 


(P. Sle chdkardn, plur, of $1 chdkar 
a servant). 


Lands allotted for the maintenance of public 
servants of all denominations, from the Zemin- 
dar down to those of the village establishments. 


CHALY GUENY, CHALLI GUENY, ‘or 
CHALIE GUENY, 
Tenant at will. v. Gueny. 


CHANK, 
(s. UE sankha). | 
The conch shell. 


CHANNEL MARAH, i 
In. Tinnevelly, the name of a ready-money 
tax. 
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CHANNEL VERY, 
-In Tinnecelly, the name ofa tax. 
CHAYA, 


The name of a root yielding a fine ycllow 
colour. Oldentandia umbellata. Rox. 


CHELAH, written also by mistake CHELAK, 
(#8. Se child). 
A slave brought up in the house ; a favourite 
slave. 
CHERAGHY, 
(Abe chardghi, from ¢ V> chardégh a 
lamp). 


Allowances for oil for the lamps burnt in the 
tombs of reputed saints; an item under the 
head muscorat, q. v. 


CHESTEREE, 


(A corruption of s. ata Ishatriya). 

A man of the second or military tribe of 
Hindus. 

CHILLARY MAUNIUMS, 

Sundry mauniums or lands granted to tem- 
ples, ‘revenue officers, and the public servants 
of villages. v. Mauniums. 

CHILLER or CHILLAR; also CHITTA, 


Small, petty. Sundry small gratuities or 
exaums in Dindigul. 


CHILLER ENAUMS, 
Sundry small gratuities. v, Curiuen and 
Enavm. 


* CHOAR, 
. Mifteule chodr). 
- gl mountain robber. 
(OKEEDAR, 
(P. No Sse chauki-dér), 

A watchman. An officer who keeps watch 
at a custom-house station, and receiyes tolls 
and customs. v. CHoxy. ' 

CHOKIE, 
“vy, CHory. 
CHOKY or CHOKIE, 
(a. Sy chauke). 


A chair, seat. Guard, watch. The station 
of a guard or watchman. A place where an 
officer is stationed to receive tolls and cus- 
toms. 


CHOULTRY, 
_ (vam. chdwari). 
A covered public building, generally of hewn 


stone, often richly carved and ornamented, for 
the accommodation of travellers, 






CHOUT, > 
~ (H. 43> chauth from s. aay cha- 
turtha)z 


A fourth : a fourth part of sums litigated. 
An item of the sayer. vy. Caaurrany, 


CHU 
CHOUT MARHATTA, 


(a. dadye adam chauth marhattah). 


« 
The Mahrattu’s fourth. A subahdgrry item 
of taxation, under the term abwab, introduced 
by Alli Verdi Khan, to make up for thé. de- 
crease of revenue experienced by relinquishing 
to the Mahraitas a large portion of territoi 
as a commutation of the tribute long dane 
ed_ by that nation from the Mogzl government ; 
being a demand of a fourth of the yearly income 
of the Jandholders, but yielding in “fact but 
10 per cent. of the gross collections of the 
royal exchequer throughout the peninsula, 


CHOUTTAHY, aan 
(H. oslis> chauthdyi, corrupted from 
the Sanskrit term qaqa chaturtha). 

A fourth part. : 

CHOWDRY, : 
(H. os os> chaudhart, Beat chanel 
hari, ‘a Hindu term, probably from the 
Sanskrit, implying one who holds a 
fourth), 

A permanent superintendant and receiver of 
the. land revenue under the Hindu system, 
whose office seems to have been partly super- 
ceded, by the appointment, first, of the Crorie,. 
and, afterwards, of the Zemindar, by the Mus 
hammadaa government. : 

CHOWKEEDARY, & 
(a. og) XSs> chaukiddrs). 
_, The duty, or pay of a watchman. A tax fog: 
defraying the expense ef watchmen. v-Quoge~ 
and CuokgEepar. 
CHUBDAR, 
(e. lo ey chéb-ddr). 

Staff-bearer. An attendant on -a man of 
rank, one of whose employments’ is #- an- 
nounce the approach of visitors. He waits with 
a long staff plated with silver, and suns before 
his master, proclaiming aloud his titles. \ 

CHUCKEES, 

Extra assessments in Canara under the former 

governments. v. CHucKER. 
CHUCKER, 


(s. FA chakra). o-. 

A wheel, a circle. Extra assessment in 
Canara of 1720. 

CHUCKLA, : 

(H. We chakld, w. DISA chihlé, 

probably a corruption of the Sanskrit 
term Qh chakra, a wheel, circle.) 

A division of a country consisting of several 
pergunnahs, sometimes equal to a moderate 
sized English county, and of which a certain 
number constituted a cércar, or chiefship. 

CHUNAM, 
(tam. chunndmpu, 1H. Uy chind, pn. TA 
chund). 3 . 
Lime. 
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CHUTTER, 
(s. RF chatra). 


Umbrella, shed. The name of an assess- 
mermt in Canara, made in the year 172: 


” 





Buswapah Naigue, to defray the expense of 


erecting sheds and feeding pilgrims. 


CIRCAR, 
(P. NS» sarkdr, for JS p< sar-i-hdr). 


Head of affairs. The state or government. 
A grand division of a province. A head man. 
N.R. This title is much used hy Europeans in 
Bengal to designate the [Hindu writer and ac- 
.comptant employed by themselves, or in the 
public offices. 


CIRCAR ALL, 
(P. del S~ sarki i-aclt). 


~The nvost_exalted state; the government. 
“The tepm“is particularly used to denote the 
‘ viceroyal” establishment of the Nazim or Sou- 
bahdar of the three imperial provinces of Ben- 
gal, Bahar and Orissa, and forms an article in 
‘ the jamma tumary tashkees, consisting of the 
jageers or assignments of territory to defray a 
pas portion of the military expenses of go- 
.svernment, the Nabob’s household, and certain 
“civil list charges. v. Cincan. 


CIRCAR MARAMUT, 


(P. ese oS» sarkdr-marammat). 
Repairs by government. Repairs performed 


‘y@t the expense of government to the rivers, 
and great water-courses. 


CODEWARUM, 
(From the tam. words kudi an inhabi- 
tant or tenant, and wdram a share). 


The share of the tenants and of their la. 
borers, in the net produce, either of the 
nunjah, or of the punjah ; or of the sournadyem 
or fruit and vegetable land. v. NunJan, 
Punsan, &c. 


COLLURIES, 
(1. iS khaléré pw. NTTRY Khdldri). 
Places where salt is produced or boiled. 
Salt-works. 


COMAR, 
vy. Kuomar, 


COMBIES, 
v. COMMEWAR. 


COMMEWAR or COMBIES, 
In Telinga and Orissa, a tribe of husband- 
men. 


COMPTE BANIAS, 


In the Northern Circars, retail merchants. 


CONICOPOLY, 
(ram. hanakupilai). 
An accountant, writer, clerk. 





cow - ; 


COODEWARAMUT, 
(Perbaps from tam. kud¢ an inhabitant 


or tenant, and a, eye maranunat 
repair). 

Repairs performed at the expense of the 
tenants themselves, to the sinall channels and 
to the buuks or borders of the rice-fietds. 

CCODUMBON, 
A measure of grain. 
COODY, 
(ram. kud?). . 
Tnbabitant, tenant, cultivator, 
COOLIES sing. COOLY, 7 
(Probably from the Jamul word kili 
wages, hire ; or a contraction of hud. 
kéran x workman for hire). 
Labcurers, porters. 
COOLL GOOTATE, 

In the Ceded Districts, a term used to denote 

lands ict at a iow rent to different casts. 


COOLL GOOTAH SHROTRIUM, 
(s. ma: Srotriyah a Brahman learn~ 
ed in the Védas). 
In the Ceded Districts, lands Jet at a low rent 
to learned Brahmans. v. Coon Gootan. 
COOLWAR or CULWAR, 
(ram. kulweir). 


A statement of the Ryots holding lands; or a 
settlement made with.the Ryots individually. 


COOTALLY, 
A species of cultivation in Tanjoor. 


COPASS, : 
2 
(B. SPH kdpds or SPH karpds). 
Cotton, the growth of Bengal, in contra- 
distinction to what is imported. 


CORGE, 
A score. 


COROOKUMS, 
In Dindigul, spots of land in the poricando, 
or hill fields, cultivated by laborers, and paid 
for by usage rent. 


Coss, 


(P. a8 kardh, s. TART krésa). 
A corrupt term used by Europeans to denote 


a road measure of about two miles; but va- 
rying in different parts of India. 


COWL, 

(a. 3st Raul). 

Word, saying; promise, ‘agreement, con- 
tract, engagement. An engagement or lease 
of land to a Semindar or large farmer. 
COWL-NAMAT, 

(ae S38 haul and r, deb sxmah). 

An agreement in writing. “ss Cow: and 
Naman. A proclamatiyn to Ryots,- announc- 
ing the rules and principles by which the de- 


mands of government, on the lands in their 
Sernpelion, are to be regulated. ” 
@) - 


—— 


— 
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coWwRY, CUY KANUM PATAM, 


(tam. Kori B. BQ kéir?). 
A small shell which passes as money. 
CRAMBO, 

Lands in which the long grass has grown, and 
the roots have gone deep under the earth, and 
thereby rendered the tillage difficult. 

CRORE, 
(1. 5§ krdr a corruption of the Sanskrit 
word Hite kdti). 


Ten millions, 


= 


« 


~CRORIE, 
(as. su kréré from 4S krér ten mil- 
lions). 

A collector of ten millions of dams. A per- 
manent revenue collector of a portion of coun- 
trys under the older Muhammadun government. 
He sometimes, for a trifling commission, made 
himself answerable for that amount. N. B. 
This officer appears to have heen first appointed 
A. D. 1574 by the Emperor Akbar. 

CURNUM, 
(ram. karnam). 


Accountant of a village who registers every 
thing connected with its cultivation and pro- 
duce; the shares or rents of the Ryot, with the 
dues and rights of government in the soil. It 
answers to the term Brcawy in the Bengal pro- 
vinces. The term is peculiar to the peninsula. 


CUSBA, 
(A. duct hasbah). 
A town or township. A town or village with 
its hamlets, 
CUTCHA, « 
(u. LS kachd, p. S151 kanchd). 


Crude, unripe, immature, gross, An account 
wherein rupecs of different sorts are not yet 
reduced to one denomination. 


CUTCHERRY, 


(a. ses’ hacWhart, w. BRIA kach- 
hari). 
Court of justice; also the public office where 


the rents are paid, and other business, respect- 
ing the revenue, transacted. 


CUTTA, 
(probably, from a. ax} kitzah a segment 
+ or picee). 
A term used in Tanjore for a field. 


CUTWAL, 
(P. S\yS kutwel). 
"Lhe chief officer of police in a large town or 
city, and super ritende nt of the markets. 


CUY KAXUM KAR, 
In‘ Malabar, a tenant who holds a piece of 
Jand under a lease called Cuy Kaxum Patan, 


q.v. 


In Malabar, tenure by labour, usufruetuary 
tenure. : 








D. 


DADNY, - 
(P. dela dédant, from p. yale dddan to 
give). mo 


Money given in advance to weavers and other 
manufacturers. 


DADNY MOLUNGIAN, 


(Pp. bbe Gato dddant malangiydn). ; 
Advances to the salt-maker$.~ “in item of 
the muscorat, q. v.. See also Dapyyy. * 


DAKOITS, 
v. Decotts. 


DAR, : 

(re. No ddr, from rv. 25's ddshtan to hold, 

keep). Sow 

Keeper, holder. This word is oftén put 
after another, in a compound state, as an attri- 
butive of office or employment, connected 
with the preceding term; as Samin-dar, Dih« 
dar, Chéb-dér. By adding (s é to dar is formed” 
the office, employment, or jurisdiction; a& ‘in’. 
Semin-daéri, &e. 
DARMA or DIRMA, . 

© 
(s. fH dharma). 


Religion, justice, duty. 


DAROGAH, 

(P. 4¢y lo ddrdghah). 

A superintendaut, or overseer, of any de- 
partment ; as of the police, the mint, &c. 
The Darogah of police, in Bengal, under late: 
regulations, has a limited loeal jurisdiction, 
subordinate to the European magistrate of a ~ 
zillah or district, and has under. him an esta- 
blishment of armed men. 


DARULZARB, 


(A. cydhlo dar-uz-zarb). 

The house of striking: the mint. Receipts: 
from duty on coinage at the several mints, 
The profits on coining. 

DAUM, 
(a. plo ddm). 

A copper coin, the twenty-fifth part of a 
pisa; or, according to some, an ideal money, 
the fortieth part of a rupee. 

DAUN, : 


(s. Uap dhdnya). : 


Corn, grain, rice. 
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ae - 
DEH DES’ 
DAUNMUDDY, DEO KUTCH, fer DEO KRUTCH, 


(Seemingly a Tamul corruption of s. 


: uaa fa dhdnya-mati). 


Rite land. 
DAVAYDYEN, 


vy. DEVADAYEM. 


DECCAN JUMMA KHAUMIL, 
(P. Sel pm $9 dak’ hanjamac-i-hd- 
mil). 

Thé Beccan complete total. A term sub- 
stituted “in the Deccan for assil toomar jumma 
¢q. ¥.) or complete standard assessment begun 
in 1654, on the principle of Torel Mulls ori- 
ginal rent roll, and finished. by the Emperor 
Aurungzebe, in 1687. 


* DECOITS, waif 
(a. es5 dakait, w. STIR ddhdit a 
robber). 


Gang robbers. 


DECOITY, : 
(a. (so dakaitd B. DIST} ddkditd). 
Gang robbery. 


DEH, 
(P. 80 dih). 
A village. 


DEHARAH, 


A Hindu term substituted in the Deccan for 
Dustoor un AuMUuL, q. v. 


DEHDAR, 
(Pp. loss dih-dar). 
Village-keeper. An inferior officer of police 
in a village, one of whose duties was to distrain 
the crop, when necessary, to secure the rent, 


DEHDARAH, 
(pr. lore dih-ddr). 


y. Denpar. 


DEHDARY, 
(P. usloss dih-ddrl). 

- « The office of a Dehdar, q. v. 
ally, the appropriated 
russoom of the 
neakdarry, q. v. 
of the ed 


Also, origin- 
share of produce, or 
ehdar, then an article of the 
afterwards rendered an item 
wad, q. Vv. 


DEH-KHURCHA, 
(P. &> 299 dih-kharchah). 


Village-expense. Contributions for defray- 
ing certain expenses incurred in the villages for 
public purposes, a branch of the neakdarry, 
q. v. 


DEH SALA, - 


(Pp. dlosy dah-sélah). 


" What relates to a period of ten years: de- 
cennial, 


(s, tq déva god, and p. go> kharch 
expense, déva-kharch). 
Disbursements for religious purposes, a ze- 
mindarry charge. 
DEOWUTTUR, 
(apparently a corruption of the Sanskrit 
2a AT dévatrd). 
For the gods. Land granted for religious 
purposes, 
DEROBUST, 
(P. ow 99 dar-6-bast, compounded: of * 
ue dar in, 56 it, and Wy bast closed), ' 
Whole, entire. Whole pergunnahs, in cons 
tradistinction to mutafarrikdt, or scattered. por- 
tions of territory. 
DES, 
(s. reli désa, TaM. dés). 


Country, district. 


DESHA CAVEL or DESHACAWEL, 
(s. Zur désa country, district, and rat. 
kdval watching). 
District watching-fees, 


DESIVANDAM ENAUM, 
(a provincial compound term used in 
the Ceded Districts in the peninsula, 
apparently derived from s. rel désa 


country, s. ef bandha making fast, 
and a. plsil inedm a grant). 


A grant or remission made for the repairs of - 
tanks. 


DESMOOK, 
(ram. dés-muk from s. 23 désa a districts 


and s. %@ mukha mouth, face, front). 


Headman of a district. Collector of a dis- 
trict or portion of a country ; an officer corres- 
ponding with Zemindar, but more antient. 


DESMOOKEE, 
(tam. dés-muki,s. 2G désa-mukhi). 


The office, or jurisdiction of a Desmook, qe Ve 


DESPONDEAH or DESPANDEAH, 


Register of a district, who, in the peninsula, 
performs the same duties as the Canongoe of the 
Bengal provinces. 


DESPONDEE, 
y. DesPonDEAH. 
DESWAR, t . 
(tam. déswdr, p. 220 déshwar). 
By districts or countries. Applied to a state- 
ment, the term means a village statemexit. 


— 
4 


t 
15 
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‘ DOW 
DEVADAYAM, DEVADYEN, 
_DAYEM, «" 
(s. eaqeyt déva-déyam, compounded of 


~ Ns 
<q déva a god, and @Y déyam to be 
given). 

What is duc to the gods. 
religious purposes. 

DEWAN, 
(P. ono déwdn) 

Plice of assembly. Native minister of the re- 
venue department, and chicfjustice in civil causes 
within his jurisdiction ; receiver-general ofa pro- 
‘vince, Lhe term hasalse, by abuse, been used 
to designate the principal revenue servant under 
an European collector, and even of a Zemindar. 
By this title the Wavt India Company are re- 
ceivers-general, in perpetuity, of the revenues 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, under’a grant 
from the Great Mogul. See Dewanny. 

DEWANNY, 
(P. Sue diwdné). 
The office or jurisdiction of a Dewan, q.v. 
DEWANNY COURT OF ADAWLUT, 
A court for trying revenue, and other civil 
causes. vs ADAWLUY. 
DEWASTAUN or DEWUSTAN, 
i > - Z 9 
. (8 GARETT déva-sthdnam). 


Place or station of the gods : a temple. Lands 
granted for the support of temples and other 
religious purposes, 


’ DEWRA, 
(H. \ppo déwhrd for s. eae déva- 
griha, literally, god-house). 
A Hindu temple. 
DHIRMADEY, 


(Ss uyey dharma-déya, from s. way 


dharma religion, and s. re déyato be 
given). 

What is due to religion. Land held by Brah- 
wins for religious purposes. y. DarMa. 

DIRMA, 
See Darma. 
DIRROAS, 

In the Ceded Districts, wells or embankments 
for irrigation. Mounds raised on the banks of 
rivers for drawing up water in buckets. 

DOONY, 
(tam. doni). 

*A large boat, or coasjing vessel, used by the 
natives. ’ : 

DOWLE,. : 
“(a. yo daul, x. COA daul). 


Ferm,manner, An estimate. 


or DAVA- 


Grants of land for 





c 





DUR 


DOWLE BUNDOBUST, 

(a. Jo daul a form, and p. Guy dy 
band-o-bast settlement: literally, esti- 
mate-settlement. Or, if the second 
word be read in the genitive case, the 
form or estimate of a settlement). 


A sub rent-rolil, or account of particular 
agreements with the inferior or under farmers 
or Ry ols of a district for Mal aud Sayer. 


DUBASH, 


(from s, FE dwi two, and s. ATaT 
bkashi, from s. YTUT bhdsha language, 
together forming the compound dwi- 
bhashi). 

One who speaks two languages: an inter- 
preter, ‘The “inde who, at Madras, manages - 
the money concerns of the European, and serves 
him as a ccafidential agent in tis. private and 
public transactions with the other natives. v. 
Bannvan. . 

DUFFADAR, 

(Pp. joss dafaz-dar). 

‘The commander of a party of horse; also of 
Peons, q. v- 

DUFTER, 

(P. x40 daftar). 

Register, record, office. 

DUFTER BUND, ; 

(P. oy p50 daftar-band, from pis daftar 
@ register, and 5; band shut). 

An offiec-keeper. Allowance to the offices 
keepers of the cutcherrics, an item of the mus- 
coral, q. Vv. 

DUFTER KHANAH, 

(P. als pio daftar-khénah, from ay 
daftar a register, and w\s khdnah a 
house). 


A record office. Any office. 


DUMBALAH DERON, 

(a. WaodWis dumbdlah-dharnd, from - 
p. dss dumbdlah the tail, and s. ETUT 
dharanam seizing). v 

. Taking or seizing by the tail (as a cow to 
urge her along, a common practice in Jndia), 
An ultimate and positive order to the Ryots for 
reaping the harvest in the Northern Circars, 
when the season is far advanced. 

DURBAR, 

(v.40 darbir). 

The court, the hall of audience; a levee, 
DURBAR-KHIRCH, 

(P. eevee darbdr-kharch, from P. j'3 
darbdr the court, and p, 
charge). 

Court charges. 


ae kharch. 
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DUS EZA 
DURMASANAM, DURMASENUM, * 
{a corruption of s. uit dharma justice, E. 


» religion, virtue, and S.qa dsanan 


fas . 
a seat. UATAS dharmdsanum the 


seat of religion). 


Places where water and rice are distributed ; 


nts, 
Lands granted for relizious institutions at 2 law 
rent, during the d/idu government, at Tirzc- 
velly. 


DUSADES, . 
(H. Gelso s. GANT N das'dédésa, from 
<7 dasa ten, and wre ddésa com- 


manding), 






gratis to travellers. Religious establishme: 


A commander of ten: a tithing man. A vil- 
lage or petcy Officcr of police. 


DUSSARAH, 
(a. Nene dashard, s. Z TSC dasa-hard, 


from @Y] dasa ten, and BU hard seiz- 
ing, taking away, expiating ten kiuds 
of sin or evil), 


A Hindu festival in honour of Dévi, or the 
goddess consort of Sica, It commences on the 
tenth day after the new moon in the month Asin, 
answering to the latter end of September, and 
lasts nine days. 

DUSSORA KUTCH or KRUTCH, 
{from s. CUT dasa-hard the name 
ofa Hindu festival, and p. a> Kharch 
&. 
expense, charge), 

Charges on account of the festival called 

Dussarah, q.v. 
DUSTOOR, 
(P. pwd dastir). 


Custom, a customary fee or commission, v. 
Muscorar, 


- DUSTOOR CHACKERAN, 
(A-and p. ASle jos dast tr-i-chakardn), 
= Fees of servants. v. Cuackrray, 
DUSTOOR UL AUMUL, 

(An Cad ee dastér-ul-zamal, from 
peed dastir custom, rule, ,j! af the 
article, and Css camal office, business). 

Rule of business. Political and official] regu- 
Jations or institutions, 
DUSWAIAH, 


The enaums or free lands 
Choultries, q. v. 


DUSWANAH, 


A tenth* The name of an 
the standard reut in Bednore, 


of Chuiters or 


addition made to 
in the year 1723, 


| 
\ 
i 
| 





EATETIMAM, or, hy mistake, EAVITIMAN, 
(A ples) dhtimdin). ; 







kn the plural, Zemin- 

elions, of greater or Jess 
exteat, into which the Lhalsa lands, or those 
payeng rent, were divided by the Aluhanmadans. 


BUNDY, 
(P. os 2 plasal thtimdm bandi). 


The settlement of a trust. Jamatundy, ora 
se(iement of the revenue of a district annually 
concluded with the Zemindar. v. Kautimnam 


EAHTIMAMDAR, 

(r. jloplssl thtimdm-dar), 

One who holds a trust. A Semindar, q. v. 
EJARAH, 

(A. slot ijdrah). 

A farm of land, or rather of its revenue, 
EJARAHDAR, 

“(p. lor tet ijdrah-dar). 

The holder of a farm of land, or rather ofits 
revenue, y. Eyarau. 
ENAUM, 

(A. pleil ince), : 

Present, gift, gratuity, favour. Enaums are 
grants of land free of rent; or assignments of 
the government’s share of the produce .of a 
portion of land, for the support of réligjous 
establishments and priests, and for charitable 
purposes ; also to revenue officers, and the 
public servants of a village. v. Mauniums. 
ENAUMAT, also, by mistake, ENAUMAL, ~ 

(A, cHlelel inzdmdé, plur. of a. plal 


inzdn. 


Care, trust, ch: 
> 7. 
darry trusts, ov i 














E 
dae 


ree 


GETIREA 


iy 


Grants, gratuities. y. Exaum. 
ENAUMDAR, 
(P. lop leil inzdm-dar). 

Holder of any thing as a favour. A person: 
in the possession of rent-free, or favorab] 
rented, lands; or in’ the enjoyment, under 
assignivent thereof, of the government dues 
from a particular portion of land, granted from 
eharity, &e. vy. Exaum. . 

EYEEDEIN, 
(a. dual, endee <tdain). 
Two religious festivals of the AMuhammadans, 
EZAFA, 
(a. asta] ixdfah), 

Addition, augmentation, increase. Increase 
of reyenue from districts effected, by hustabood 
investigations, under Sultan Sujah, in 1689, on 
the accession of the Emperor Alemgheer (Au- 
rungzcbe) : being a new valuatien of the ancient 
land revenue, as settled by die assal tumadr 
Janmah of Torell Mull, in 1582, “and, in sub- 
sequent years, added to by the gradual improve- 
ment of the Jands, and by pertodical enquiries, 
reducible to three general heads, vir. Abiab, 
Edffyct, and Lowfcer, ” 

(E) P 
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FOU FUT—GAT 


FAQUEER, 
(a. 83 fakir). 
A poor man, mendicant, or wandering beg- 
gar of the sect of Muhammad. 
FAQUER UL TEJAR, 
(a. slesll 2b faithiraut-tujjdr). 
Noble merebants. A description of Afogul 
‘oe, Merchants, 
FARIGU KHUTTY, 
(r. seb farigh-khatil). 
A written release. 
FASE or PASAL, 
(A. chad fast or fasal). 
Season, crop, harvest. 
FEELKIANEH, 
(p. HE fil-khdnah). 
‘ Elephant house or stable. An article charged 
under the soubuhdarry abwab, 
FEROOSH NEMMUCK, 
J (PR. BEab Ota fardsh-i-namak). 
’ Sale of salt.(by a contract called mobai). 
FERROAY, 


Fines and confiscations. 


FIRMAUN, 

(P. ket farmdn). 

Order, mandate, Animperial decree, a roy- 
al grant or charter. 


FOUJDAR, 
(Pp. jlo fauj-dér, from ¢ firnj an 
army, and so ddr keeper, holder). 


Under the Mogu! government, a magistrate 
of the police over a large district, who took 
cognizance of all criminal matters within his 
jurisdiction, and: sometimes was employed as 


v, Fousparny. 


receiver gencral of the revenues. 
FOUJDARRAN, 
(hoes faujddrdn, plar. of pv. som 
Jaudar). 
Foujdars, An article in the tumar jammah 


vo, being a jaghire appropriation for the civil 
and military expenses of inferior Nabobs and 
dephiies of government; or, as the name im- 
ports, of the Foujdars. 


FOUJDARRAN. REFFYET, 
. vy. Kerryver. 


FOUIDARRY, | 
{p. cs lset faujdari). 
Any, thing appertaining to a Foujdar, aa his 
office, jurisdiction, court, and the Lke. Also 
. the produce of fines, confiscatiens, and chout, 
in the Foujdarry courts. vy. Cuowt. 





‘ 


FOUJDARRY ABWAB, 
(Pe. Ay shan faujddrt abneib). 
Poujdarry assessiucuts. Assessments made by 
the Foujdars, Also a soubahdarry inrpost &sta- 
biished by Sujak Ahaun, being in the nature of 
a territorial assessment, levied from the Fouj- 
dars in the frontier districts, which were imper- 
fectly explored, or brought into subjection. to 
the rulisg power of the stato. 
FOUJSDARRY Court, 
(From p. jlaei faujdir, q.v). 
A court for administering the criminal. law. 
FOUJ SEBUNDY, : 
( Sees? fauj-i-sehband.). 
Provincial troops, native militia emplayed in 
the police, conveying treasure, protectiig the 
revenues, &e. y. Mounacu, . 





FUSLY, 2. 
(3 fasli, from a. hed fasl or fasal, 
What relates to tie seasons: the harvest 
year. 
FUSELY KHEREEF, 
(8. aude > eb fasl-i-kharif). 
‘The autumnal season, 
millet, &e. 
FUSLY RUBBY, 
(P. ee fasl ¢-rabis), 
The spring season or harvest, 
wheat, &c, 
FUTWAH, 
(a. be utwa). 
A judicial decres, sentence, or judgment; 


particularly when delivered by a Mufti or doc- 
tor of Muhammadan law. : 


or harvest for rice, 


for peas, 











G. 


GAM, 
i 
(8. 1 gdn wu. gf gai with slight nasal 
before the w, corruptions of s. 1] 
grdma). 
A village. 
GANGANAH, 
(p. HG gdngdnah from s. ATT grdma. 
a village). 

By villages, a settloment by villages. A 
term, equivalent to mouzawar, used to de- 
signate a village settlement. 

GATWALL, 
(iH. SypoS ghdt-wdl). = 


Who has charge of a pass in the mountains, 
or a landing place on a river. 


. GHEECOTTAH, written also GHEEGOOTA, j 
; GRAMA KITIRCH, 
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GOR 


GAUTWAR, 
(n._Nyle ghdt-war). 
vy, Garwatt, 
GENTOO, 
(Probably a corruption of the word 
Gentile). 

Indian. One of the aborigines of India. | 
At Madras our countrymen use this term to 
designate the language and people of Tellin- 
gana. 


GHEE, 
(H.  ghi). 
Clarified butter, in which staie they preserve | 
that articte for culinary purposes. 


a y 
(From «. ue ght). 
A village monopoly, the renter of which has’ | 
the exclusive right of buying and selling ghee | 
im retail. v. Guee. : 


GIRDAWAR, or GIRDWAR, 
(P. y13f girddwar or yw girdwar). 
An overseer of police, ander whom the 
Goyendas ov informers act, aud who has the | 
power to apprehend those whom the latter point 
out. 


GODOWN, 
(European corruption of the Maldy term 
#8 gadong or $5 gadéng). 


A warehonse. 





GOLAWER, 
(From s 3qt gé a cow). 
A tribe of cowherds in Telinga and Orissa. 


GOMASTAH, 
(Pp. ablS gumdshéah, perfect part, of 
eesl gumdshtan to send forth upon 
any particular business). 
A commissioner, factor, agent. 


-~GOOROO, 


(s. JK guru). 
Grave, a grave man; the spiritual guide of 
a Hindu, 
GOOTOO, 
(ram. géntu or déna-gintu honey-comb), 
A license by custom paid for as much ef 
honey and bees-wax as may be found by the 
renter in particular forests or mountains. 


GORAYAT or GORAYT, 


A petty officer in a village whose chiof duty 
was to guard the crop. v. Pausnan. He acted 
under the native collector, and his office is 
described to have been somewhat like that of 
a common Peon, 


GUR 

GOSHWARAT, : 

(% si 38 géshwdrah). 

The abstract of au account. 
GOR, 

In Coimbatore, Head moa of villages: Po- 
TAIL and Murer assapars, qeve 
GOYEN DA, 

(0. ssu5 gdyandah, from p. gif guftan 

_ tospeak, say, tell, inform). 

Au informer, a spy to discover public 

offenders. 
GRAM or GRAMA, 

(s. ATA grdma). 


A village. 


(From QT grdma a village and vp. a 
kharch expence), 


Village charges, or expenditure. vy. Kirke 
Gram. 


| GRAMMATAN, 


(ram... grdmdéan, s. APT UTA grdmo- 
dhéna), 

A villager, 
Porain, q. v. 


GUDDAD, 

Broken uneven land brought into cultivation 
by the hand. A species of landholders in thé. 
Ceded Districts who hold their lands at a re- 
duced rent. 


GUENI or GUENY, 

Tenant. 
GUENY CHALIE, 

In Canara, a tenant at will. 
Cuan Gueny, qv. 
GUENY NAIRMUL, 


In Canara, a proprictor of land. The same 
as Natruun Gueny, qv. 


head man of a village, or 


The same as 


GUENY SHUDMUL, 
In Canara, a tenant for ever, 
Suupmu, Gurwy, qv. 


The same as 


GUIRE BEKENNY written also GUIRE 
BALAUNY, : 
The resuption of an allowance of land given 
up to the Ryots, being the tenth of. a begah. 


GUNGE, 
Ds : 
(P. g ganj). , 
A granary, a depét, chiefly of grain, for sale. 
Wholesale markets held on particuiw days, and’ 
resorted to by petty venders and traders. "Also 
commercial depéts, : . , 


GURNY, 


v. GuENY. 
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* "HAV HUZ 
signates such as are under the immediate 
managenent of government, without the inter- 


HH. vention of Zemindars or Jaghircdarg, the re- 
venues of which are either farmed ont on short 
leases, or collected by its own officers, wif. nt 
any other ageney. vy. Khas, which in Peneal ig 
the term used in the sense of Laveliy as 


applied at Madras. 
HAUT, 
(s. BE hatta, vw. SE hat or cE hatt, 


H. cule hat). 
A weekly market held on stated days. N.B. 
A bazar is a daily market. ‘i 
HAZARY, 


(P. sip hazdré from Jp hazdr a thon- 
sand), 


HACKIKUT, 
(A. edits haktkat). 
Statement, explanation, particular account. 
YACKIKAT JUMMA, 
(P. ete ee hakihat-ijamas). 














A statement, or the particulars, of the 
Jumma, or sum total of an account. An his- 
torical detail of the lumary rent-roll down to 

. the acquisition of the Dewanny. 
“STIAKIM, 

(4. pla hehim). 

Commander, ruier, governor, master, he 
governing authority ina province, 

TNALDAREE, 
(P. gsjla tly heil-déré from a. Je hdl 
“state, condition, situation, circumstance, 
and p. lo ddr keeping, holding). 
. Atax on marriages, an item of the abwab or 
cesses, NB. This term may also mean a tax 
on ploughs, from s. @C hala a plough, and 
Pr. els dari holding, or keeping. 
HAL HACKIKUT, (written also by mistake), 
HAK-HACKUT, 

(B. Gee J hél-hakthat), 

The present state. An account of the pre- 
sent state of the revenue as established in tie 
hustabood, q. v. 

HAREES, 
. fa Cale hdris). ; 

A guard, centinel, or watchman. A petty 
officer of police in a town or village. 

HASIL, 

(A. hele huisil). 

Produce, result, proceeds, revenue, duties. 
HASUL KHALARY, - 

(Pe sy hS ele hasili-khaléri), 

Produce of the salt-works. A head of salt 
revenue collections, including the original 


The commander of a thousand men, 


HAZARIAN, Poe Seas 
(4. wlybs haxdriydn plur. of isis ha- 
xdrt, q. v.). 

The commanders of » thousand men each, 
The expense of ten regiments of standing 
troops under English cfficers. y. Pp. O83 for tivo 
regiments read ten, 

HINDOC or HINDU, 
(P. ,2 Hindu). 

One of the aborigines of Tadia, by tle Per. 

sians called find, 
HISSA, 


(A. &a> hissah), 

Siare, portion, division, part. #Tissa lands are 
such as are divided, with respect to the rent, 
into shares, payable to two or more Zemindarsy 
who are called #issadars or share-holders, 

HISSAWR, 
(a. he hisah). 
An xeeount, co aputation, calculation. 
ISS UAVB KOR CTA, 
(P. > Povo hisdh-i-tharchah). 


An sccouiit of disbursenients, 


grouad rent of the salt lands. v, Kuanany. HOBLY, 
ILASIL-NEMUCK In Canara, a district. 
ASIL-NEMUCK, 
(Pp. CS Nel hesil-i-namah). HOODUD, 


(A. cete hudid, plar. of a. om hadd 
a limit or b: undary). 
Preseribed penalties by the Michammnadan law. 


HUSBULWOSOCLEE MAROCITA, 
(Pye hash-ul-wasili). 

A tax accord! ~g¢ to what may he collected. 
Estimated receipts on marriages, being a head 
of revenue introduced in Dinagepore in 1762. 

HUZZOOR, 
(A. pcm huziir). 

The presence. The seat of government, or « 
of the European authority in a collectorship. 
y. Supper. 


Proceeds of salt. Duties on salt. 


HASTABOOD, 
5A. a 

(P. ogy eer hast-d-bid), 

Literally, what is and was. A comparative 
accouut. An examination by measurement of 
the assets or resources of the country, made 
immediately previous to the harvest: Also, 
in a more general sense, a detailed enquiry 
info the value of lands financially considered. 


HHAVELLY, | 
(a. Joy~ Aavtli). 
House, habitation, domain. ‘Tn Bengal the 


term is applied to such lands as are held by a 
© Zemindar fox his own benefit ; but at Madras 
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BAZ - 
JAGHEER TANAJAUT, ; ra 7 
(heals 2S sle jdy-girit hdnaljdd), 
The same as JaGuine TANauaut, q.v. 


HYU—IAJ—JAG 


NUZZOOREL, 
(P. syed~ huxirt from a. jade huatir, 
4: ¥) Coa - 
Relating to the presence, or chief station of 
European authority. Applied to Talookdars, 
&c. the term indicates that they pay their reve- 
nue immediately to the European officer of 
government, and not through Zeniindars. 


atYUM, 

Is a term used in Coimbatore to designate a 
‘branch of soornadyem, ov rents payable in 
money, which is fixed, or at least subject to 
little vagiation, such as the produce of trecs, 
‘the rent of collections made from ginger, &c. on 
the hills. ‘ 


JAGHIRE or JAGHEER, 
(0. Sse jdy-gir, from | Jé place, and 
Pee A S 
oo gir taking, the two words being 
united by .s i, here the sign of the 
genitive case). 

Literally uke place of taking. An assignment 
of the government share of the produce of a 
portion of land to an individual. There were 
two kinds of Jughires, one called pbisle 7 
Jéy-giri-tan bodily or personal Jaghire, being 
for the support of the person of the grantee ; 


the other puss Jay-giri-sar Jaghire of the 








head, or an assignment for the support of any 
public establishment, particularly of a military 
nature. 


see e ot 
ia] 


IARAL, | 5 
(A. xe} Hdrah). 
A furm, particularly of the revenue of a dis- 
trict. 


IJARAHDAR, 
(Pp. oslo! fdrah-ddr). 
‘The holder of a farm. A farmer of the reve- 
nues of a district. 
ISTEMERAR, 
(A. Nace) istimrdr). 
Continuity; the being constant and conti- 
nuous; perpetuity. 
ISTEMERARY, 
(P. is N\au! tstimrdrt), 
Of or relating to Istemerar, q. v. An 
Isrenenany Porrau isa lease in perpetuity, 
ISTEMRARDAR, 
(P. Nal poul istimrdrddr). 
The holder of a grant in perpetuity. 
ISTIMRAREE, 
Pe ag leet istimrdrt). 
Perpetual, continuous, v. IstemEnany. 


JAGHIRE BUCKSHEE, 
(r. et Basle Jdy-gir-i-bakhsht). 
A jaghire for the support of a general or 
commander-in-chief, 


JAGHIRE CIRCAR, 
(P. Sa Sisle jdy-gti-sarkdr). 
The jaghire of the government: ice. the 


Company's jaghire under the presidenc of 
Fort St. George, r : 


JAGHIRE DEWANNY, 
(e. Shee pSusle jdy-gir-i-diwant). 
The jaghire of the Dewanny: i.c. of the 
office of Dens held by the Company, f 


JAGHIRE TANAHAUT, 7 
(Pe ls hale jdy-gir-tt hinahat). 
Jagihires for the support of tanahs, or small 
garrisons of sebundy troops. 


JAMMA, 
(a. _ jamac). : 
The whole, total, sum, amount, sum total, 
assembly, collection. ‘The total of a territorial 
assessment. 





JAMMABUNDY, 
(P. sty a> jamas-bandi). 
A settlement of the total of an assessment, 
or a written statement of the same. 


J. 
JABESTAN, by mistake for TABESTAN, q. v. 


JAGGERY, 
(tam. jakarai). 
Sugar. Sugar in its unrefined state, 


JAGHEER NOWARAH, 
(Pat Sle Jjdy-gir-i-ndwdrah, 


“A jagheer for the support of an establishment 
of boats at Dacca. 


JAMMABUNDY NUCKDY, 
(P. 58 say rom jamas-bandi-i-nakdt). 
A money settlement of the total of an assess: 
ment. * 


JAMMADAR, 
(P. lows jamaz-dir). oe 
A native officer so denominated. v. Jausa 
and Dar. 
) 
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JAMMA WKAUMIL, 
+ (e cle Sete jamaz-i-kimil). 

The compicie or perfect jamma, or total of 
an assessinent. ‘Fhe compicte standard assess- 
ment of the Deccan on the principle of Toorell 
Mulls oviginal rent-roll, 

JAMMA KEIRCH, 
oe eee jamac-kharch). 
‘ceipt und payment. Applied to an ac- 
count, a statement of receipts and disburse- 
ments. 
JAMMA+TUMARY, 

(P. cales ete Jaumas-i-timdrt), 

The total according to the amar or rent- 
roll. v. Tomar. 

JAMMA WAUSIL BAKY, 
(P. db els eam jamas-wdsil-bakl), 

Patal-received-balance. An account in three 
columns, stating the totals of the revenues ex- 
pected#teording to the settlement, the amount 
received, and the balances outstanding. 


JANAJAUT, 
(a. wilebe jandjat, from s. STAT jana 
person, ands. Sle] jeiéa sect). 

Man by man, individual, ‘This term, applied 
toa Poltuh, means a lease to cach individual 
Ryot. 

JANGLE, 
(a. SG> jangal, s. TIT jangalu). 
A wood or thicket, a country overrun with 


wood or long grass, in a rude and uncultivated 
state. 


JANGLY, , 
(from s.-23P Te) jangala). 
Overrun with jungle, or situated in the midst 
of jungles. v. JUNGLE. 
JAREBIAN, 
(P. gate jartbiydn plur. of _t,>jartht 
a personal noun from A. U-yj> jartb a 
certain land measure). 
Land measurers in the Northern Circars. 








JELM, 
(A Malabar corruption of s, ST 
Janna). 


Birth, birthright. v. Jemnom. 
JELMKKAR, the same as JEMNUMKAR, q. v. 
JELMBKAR GUENY, 
See Jommkak and GuENEY. 
JELNUM PONNUJAM, 2 
(A Malabar corruption of s. Seay U7 St 
janmam punarjan). 
Literally, birth again born. The term is 
particularly ajplied to a mortgage deed, upon 


the execution of which the proprietor parts 
with aimost his.whole interest in the land. 
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JEMNUM, 
{A Malabar corruption of the Sanskrit 


word Sey janmam). ~ , 
_ Birth, birthright. Hereditary“or proprietary 
right in the soil. 
JEMNUMKAR, 

(A Malabar corruption of s. RH Jjan- 
mam birth, and the personal termi- 
nation kar). 

A proprietor by inheritance. 
JIZEA, ; 

(a. a> jizyah). - 

A tax imposed by Behummadans on infidels | 
and idolaters. 


JODIGA, 

A branch of the sornadyem, q. v. consisting 
of a guit-rent paid by Brahmans for enaum 
lands held by them. 


JORE, 

Quit rent. 
JOWARY, 

Indian corn. Sort of millet. Zolcus sorg 
hum, L ; 


~ 


JUMMUM, the same as JEMNUM, q. v. 


JYARUM, 
In the Carnatic, a register of lands. 





KADEEM, 

(A. poli kddim). 

Head, head man. One of the numerous 
terms used in the peninsula to designate the 
head man of a village. 


KAM WASSOOL, 
See Kuam-Wossoon, 
KANUM, 
(max. kdnam). 
Mortgage, usutructuary property acquired by 
mortgage. See Canum and hanum Partum. 
KANUMBAR, 
(mat, kdnamkdr). 
A mortgage of land, v. Kanum. 
KANUM PATUM, 
(ma. kdnam-pdiam). 
A mortgage deed. A iorm of conveying Jand 
in leaseholt, and by which a mortgagee gets 
possession of land. 


KAN WASSOOL, by mistake for KHAM WAS. 
SOOL, q. ¥. 
KAPOO, KAPOOR, written also KAN PCOR, 


One of the terms used in the peninsula to 
denote the head man anevg the Meerassadars of 
a village. 
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KARAR, 

(a. \8 hardr). 

Firmness, stability. Agreement, engagement, 
contract? a 
KARAR JAMMA DEI SALA, 

(P. dls so ene 13 kardrjamas-i-dah- 

sdlah). 

The engagement for a ten years jamma. The 

decennial settlement of the’ Bengal provinces, 


as made in the adoiinistration of Lord Corn- 
‘wallis. 


KARIAKARAM, 


(rat. kérya-hdram from 8. BRIAR: 

- kdrya-karah). 

The performer of a business, an agent. The 
principal Mcerassadar of a village appointed by 
the rest to act as their common agent. 

KATE, te 
(A provincial corruption of s, at 
kshétra). 

A field. 


KATE PUNJAH, ; 
(vAM. het-punjai, from két, a corruption 


of s. Bel kshétra a field, and ram. 
punjai, q.v.) 


Land which from situation cannot be irri- 
gated, and which, strictly speaking, depends 
upon the falling rains, 


KAUMIL or KAMUL, 
(as SelS keimil). 
Perici, complete. v. Jumwan, 
KAWEL/, ‘ 
(vam. kawalt). 
Watching, guarding, protecting. The office 


or employment of guarding and protecting a 
district. v. CaweL, 


KAWELIGAR, 
_ ve CAWELGAR. 


KAWELI RUSSOOM, 
yv. Kawert and Rossoow. Fee or perquiste 
of a Kaweligar. See CaweLear, 


KAY-KANUM-PATUM, 
(man. hai-kdnam-pdtam), 


Conveyance of a spot of land, in Malabar, to 
one who undertakes to fence it with mud walls, 
and plant it with trees, being insured in the 
possession of it for a specified period. 


KEEL, 

A lake. 

KEFFYET or KEFFAYET, 
(A. eylis kifdyat). 

Surplue, profit, advantage. Profit resulting 
from the revenue investigations of Meer Cossim, 
being an item of the soubuhdarry abwab, or 
cesses arising from jaghires and other lands held 
at reduced rate by tie principal officers of the 
Nazims, which were added to the public rent; 

“also increase of revenue from hastabood enqui- 
ries into the resources of the Avtalsu lands. 
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KHA’ . - 
KEFFYET HUSTABOOD, a 
(Pe dy greed GS kifdyat-i-h ist-o-bidy: 
Profit of the hestabood, q.v. An item of the 
soubahdarry abzcab, or cesses of Ali Verdi Khan, 
consisting of resumptions of land, and disco- 
vered resources in khaisa lands brought to ac- 
count in the frontier districts, under the charge 
of foujdurs, which they had concealed, 
KEFFYET SAYER, 
(P- ph GS hifttyat-i-sdyir), 
Profit of the sayer, q.¥. Profit or increase 
of revenue derived from bringing to public 
account fraudulent, or other irregular emolu- 


ments or abuses in the branches of the suyer , 
duties. See Baxy and Pancuourna, 


KEFYAL, a mistake in the print for KEF- , 
PYAT, qv. 
KEHDAH, 
(#. NaS khédd). ow 


The trap or enclosure in which wild ele- 
phants are caught. , 


KEHDAH APEAL, 
(Pe SU ston khéddyi-afydl). 

The traps or enclosures tur catching elephants. 
vy. Kenpan. An article in the tumar, or assess~ 
ment roll, of Jaghive appropriations, to detra 
the expense of catching elephants in Tipperah, 
aud Sylhet. 


KERP,, 
re 
(8. SPP kdrpds). 
Cotton, 
KERPAS, 
< 
(B. BTA Karpds), . 
Cotton. 
KESSEMWAR, 
(P. 5); aed hismiwdr). 
According to its kind, sort, or quality 
KESSEMWAR GOS WARAH, 
(Pe ly Nya hisnuedr-goshwarais: 
An abstract account of lands Specitying tien 
different qualities. 
KETEENEE, 
(3. SPAT kdtant). 
A spinner of cotton, &c. 
KEZANCHEE, 
(P. £\¢ khazdnchi), 
A treasurer, 
KIIAHOON, 
(BR. SIST hdhen, uw. wk kahén or 
H. ,pf kdkan, corruptions of ’ s, 
ATUTACT karshdpana). : 
Twelve hundred and eighty cowries, equal, 


as money, to about four guzas, or the fourth of 
a rupee. 
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: - KHA KHU 
KHALSA>- the Zemindars, at the renewal of their annual 


"(a. ale. Khdlisah). 
Pure, unmrxed. An office of government, 
‘in which the business of the revenue depart- 
ment is transacted: the exchequer. 3 
term is applied to lands, it signifies lands the 
reveuues of which are paid into the exchequer, 
as contradistinguished trom jaghire, or other 
descriptions of Jands, the government share of 
whose produce has becn assigned to others. 


KUALSA SHEREFA, 
(e. ay b acd Khdlisah-i-sharifah). 
The royal treasury or exchequer. 
“KITAM, written also KAM, 
(. p> kham). 
Unripe, crude, immature, gross. 
KHAM CHITA, 
(u. lee ple Ahdm-chithd). 


A rough: statement or account. vy. Kuan. 


KHAM WOSSOOL, 
(P+ Ses ple khdm-wasil). 
Gross receit, as of revenue, also the record 
exhibiting it. 
KHANABARRY, 
(From p. 2 khdnah a house, and 
B. ANT bard, from s. TST bdté a 
dwelling). : : 
“A hotse with its Bppurenpnbes: such as 


ardens, orchards and the like: Doniain. y. 
NANCAR. 


KHAN WOOSEL, 
For Kuam Wossoot, q. v. 


KHAREGE JUMMA, 
(Pe ete gb Mhdrij-ijamas). 


What is excluded from the jumma or amount 
of the rental. Rents from the Hyots enjoyed 
by particular individuals under assignments or 
grants from government, such as the nancar of 
Crories and Zenindars. . 


KIAS, 

(a. (old khds). 

Private, peculiar; particular, proper. Re- 
venue collected immediately by government, 
without the agency of Zenandars. Under the 
Company’s government in Bengal, the term is 
aily applied when there is an immediate 
ision of the actual produce Letween the go- 
nent and the Ayvls; and also where the 
revenues of smaller portions than semindaries 
are let to farm. 


KEHLASNOVEESEER, 
_(. ose > khds-navisi, from p. 2S 
khes, q.v.and P.. as navisi writing). 
What rei 









fos to the government clerks and 
eeouutants. An article of the soubahdarry 
aba’, or cesses introduced by Jaffer Ahan: 
be.ag originally a russoom cr fee exacted from 





When this 3 


leases, by the Auiseddies, or clerks of the 
Khalsa; tut afterwards extended‘to ctber ob- 
jects. v. Kuausa. 5 
KHEREEP, 

(a, > kharif). 

Autumn, autumnal harvest. 
KHERYAUT, | 

(a. ots Khairdt). 

Good deeds, charities, alms. Allowances for 
occasional charity to the pour of all persua-, 
sions ; au item of the Muscorar, qe ve 


KHETERY, . 
(A corruption of s. 3fsy Ishatriya, 


pronounced khefri in the vulgar. dia- 
lects). 


A man of the second or military tribe, 


KHILAUT, ™ 
(a. els khilast). * 





A robe of honour with which princes confer 
dignity. An item of the adwab or imposts, 
See Zyex Maruore, 3 

KHIRCH GRAM, 

(P. lS ¢ A kharch-i-grdm, from p. oe 
kharch expense, and s. A] grdmaa 
village). 

_ Expense of the village. Contributions levied 
in the villages, professedly to defray the ex- 
penses incurred by the Potails, or their servants, 


and by others, in travelling to the cutcherry of 
the district on the public affairs of the villages, 


KHODE KHOSHT, ; 
(Properly p, Wl os khiid-kdsht, from 


oe hid self, and «5 kdshtan: to 
sow seed). 


Self-sown or cultivated. Applied to Ryots, 
the term means those who cultivate land in the 
village where they reside, and by hereditary 
right; also the land so cultivated: 

KHOMAR, 

(B. ULI Ahdmdr). 

‘Threshing-floor. Lands, the Ryots of which 
do not pay a money-rent, but divide the pro» 
duce at certain rates of share with the Semin- 4 
dar ; contradistinguished from rioty lands, in 
which the government dues are paid in money, 

KHOOSHBASII, by mistake, CHOOOBASH, 

(P. CMb Cs Ahiish- bash). 

One who lives happity or at his ease. A 
description of inhabitants In the Ceded Districts, - 

KHORAK AFFIAL, 
(Pp. Jb Sls khdrdk-i-afydl). 


Feod of elephants. An allowance in Sylhet 
for maintaining elephants when caught. 
KHUDIAN, 
(From tam. kudi). 
A cultivator. v. Coont. 






















: ss 
KIS? Kue 

KHURCH or KHIRCH or KURTCH; - KOKUMNAMA, by mistake for KOOKUI 

(4. <& khang, ». ee Aharch). Me MA, q. a : 

Expense, expenditure. Casual expenditure KOLKAR, . , : 
for public purposes in the business of revenue The same as Peon, in Malabar. 
. arrangement. : a rears : ° . 
eed arjah, P. és. kharch h) rire heudi). ae 

A. harjah, p. ah). . 
Barbu oeicat iat ag o Tnhabitant, tenant, Ryor, Ye 
9 . 

KHURCHA SUDDER, KOODIMANER, 


(. you'd kharchah-isadar). | 
- Expenses of the chief station ot seat oF g0- 
vernment, in contradistinction te Kharchah-i-. 
mofussil or expenses of the country or interior, 
KIDMUTDAR, probably for KIDMUTGAR, 
(P. Goat khidmat-gdr). ey 
A servant, an in-door servant.” 
KIFFUT for KIFFYUT, q: Ve 


KILLADAR, ee 
(P. No aa hileah-ddr). Le 
Warder. of a castle, Commander of a fort. 


KIMUT KHESHT GOUR, © : 
(Re 5h tt ced demait i hight -i- 
Baur y i Sg 
Price of bricks of Gour. v. Kist Gouna, A 
soubahdarry impost established by Ali Verdi 
‘Can to defray the expense of conveying away 


bricks from the ruins of the ancient elty of 
Gour, once the capital of Bengal... : 


KISMUL, a mistake for KISMUT, qt. 


KISMUT, pe 
1 (Asad hismady. Bo 
Division, proportion, share, part. A divi- } 
sion of country, sometimes forming part of a 
circar, and including several districts, more or 
Jess; but more generally, part of a pergunnah, |. 
. The propane of such divisions are 
distinguished by the number of annas or six- 
teenth parts they contain. 


into a kind of freehold, 


CURNY, KULKURNY, 
(EL. kulkarnai and kulkarnam). - fe 
_ _A village accountant, in the Northera Circars, 
who is generally a Brahman. 
KOORI KANUM, : .' ' 
(maL. kurt kdnam). 


‘ment of Jand. 
KooT,  S . 
(H. WS hit). - : 


tion of the crop. y. ANCHUMNA, - 


KORAN,,. at eee 
(a. A Aurdn). - SEER chat SES 
The book containing the religious precepts of 
Mubarmenads 2 Be, a 


KOSHAM, ° 
(8. AT késha, TEL. and TAM. kdsham), 


Case, repository, treasury, register. A vil- 
lage regioler in Which aré “entered the lands 
held by’ Brahmans in the southern poligar dis 
tricts, wet ; aon EH 


KOYT, 


kdyastha), Ssat 
The name of a mixed tribe of Hindus, whose 
rofession is generally writing and accounts. 
Most of the Banians and Sircars ef Catcutta axe: 
of thisclass,, =. 0 w. 


KRORIE, i 
vy. CRoRip, 


KUDDUM RUSSOOL, - 
(v. Uys).p85 hadam-i-rasil), Be 
The footstep of the prophet. Allow&tice’ for 
reserving the impression of the foot of Mu- 
hintad. or the ‘place of worship where it is. 
preserved ; an item of the Muscorar, q. Y 


KULGOOTASON, bal a 

In Tinnavelly, a fixed sum so called for - 

; which the punjah land was given up.” ae 
KULLAR, sO ° 
In the Ceded Districts,. barren land. 
(G) ie 


KISSA, a typographical error for HISSA, q, ¥. 
-KISSAS, , ‘ : 
(A. Uplad isd), ; 
a2, The Muhammadan law’ of retaliation. 
KIST, Be 
+ (A, EAS heist), 
Stated payment; instalment of rent: 
KISTBUNDY, - 2 
(Re gheglaned kist-bandi). - 
A contract for the peyment of a debt or rent 
by instalments, v. Kis. i 


KIS GOUR, ; 
* (Re of ets Khisht-t: gaur). . 


es 


} oe 
Bricks of. Gour. The expense of bricks from 
fhe ruins of, tlie city of Gour, once the capital 
of Bengal: “one of the soubehdarry abwab or 
cesses. i ine 


4 
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A contract, in Malobay, the wffeet of which - 
is to convert the tenure of mortgage by pleige ’ 


KOOLCURNEY, KOO LKERNAIN, KOOL- 


Estimate, appraisement; valuation, Valua- . 


« 


" ie ‘ 
A lease on favourable terais for the impreve~- 


, {A provincial corruption af s aay 


* to be 














(r. 39s ulwdr). 

According to all, generat. The term is ap- 
plied to a settlement of the land revenues, 
when the rent of each individual Myot is fixed 
and collected by the oflicers of government, 
without the intermediate agency of Zemindars 
or farmers of the revenue. See Rrotwan. 


“KUMENATUM, 


The farming Stock of an individual, such as 
shis ploughs, bullocks, slaves or serv ants, &e. 


KUMI, , 


(P. us on 
- Deficiency.” -:Deficiency in the weight or 
“yalue of coin; interior cratch or expenditure. 


N. B. Kumisacon in p. 682 should have been 


divided by a comma, being two words, mantel): 


ckumt and sagon. 


KUMPLI, 
In the Ceded Districts, a draw-well.” 


KUNGANUM, us 

Fees ‘paid to the Company as an indeaei@y 
for the expense of overseeing the just appro- 
priation of the podoo shelawo, and the cut- 
ting and division of the crop. eA Sees 

whey Tae 

RUNEAD, ; A ae _ 

(a. ses: kangal). pet ae 


Poor, miserable. Kunkal lands are lands the 


revenues of which are spporinien: for .the. 


support of poor persons. |. - 


‘KURCHA, 


(A. ib Kharjah, P. dts Marchal. 
Expenditure. y. Kurcua. a 
KURNUM, % Bn ae tem 
(TEL. karnam). ; 
A secretary, writer, clerk. See Cunxum. 
KUSHEM, ara 
In the Ceded Districts, a a srcimilet or rate 
course from a spring. 
KUSSOOR,, 


(A. yyad hustir). . 

Want, defect, deficiency. -An item “of the 
abwab formerly levied as part. of the dch 
kurcha, or village charges, to make up for 
the deficiency in the rupees collected in the 
mofussil, or interior of the country, which, 
under the Mogul government, were required 

aid into the ee at an equal 
aranuned: 


KUTCHA, 
. (WAS kachd, 3. aipi inchd). 
* Raw; ‘crude, immature. v. CutcHa. «' 


KUTCHA BALLANNY, BALUNNY, 
BEKENNY., 
A term used j in Dinagepore. 


or 


A resuniption 


" 8f one-tenth proportion “of land held m4 the 


. Fyois. v. Kurcia and Cutcua, 
KUTKENS, 
- (e. BUTEA hathind). 


. An under farm. 
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KULWAR, KUTKENADAR, 


(B. asteriaia er eck 


’ An under tenant, farmer, oF rentel. 


KUTLAI, | ; 
In the Ceded Districts, a field. 
KUTTEI, 
v. Kurnat. 
KYAL, 
(a. JUS kaya). 


A weighman. The 


person who weigh? out 
the respective shares 0 


the erope. inja village. 
KYVEDOOTH, . bs : 

A form of mortgage and transfer of landed. , 
Braperty in Malabar. 





rs Ly 
LAC, 


SA seewiaal sickte vata of s ORT 
laksha). : 

* One hundred thowsand. N. B. A lack of 
Bengal sicca rupecs i at 2s. 6d. equal to. 
pounds sterling 12,500. ' 
LAKERAJE, ; 

(a. 2\e3 la-khirdj, compounded of the 

privative particle ¥ lé and oe aerd 
rent). 

Rent-free. Lands rent-free ; or lands the’ 
government dues from which are assigned to 
any person for his own benefit, or are appro-. 


priated to any public purpose. The term is 
used in contradistinction to Rue a v. 


+ | LINGUMUT, 


(s. Ferra Hicesaen. 
One who worships the Lingam. 


LOMBALLIES, 
y. BEEGARAH. 


LOMBARDIES, ° 
vy. BEEGARAH. « 


LOONTABURDARS, >" > 
A typographical mistake for Boonr tack: 
DARS, q. ¥. = 








MAAL, ; 
See Man and Mexan. 
MADESTRUM, e . cea 
(tam. madiyastam,, for. s. TIT. 
madhyastham). BE oS 


’ Standing between: mediation. The media- 
tion ofa Poligar to protect a Circar village from 
any breach of faith on the part of government 
or its officers. 
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MAL “MAR 
' MADRASSA, ; MALGUZAR, - 
(A. dare madrasah). (P._ 18k. mdl-guzdr). 
* A coflege. " Who pays rent or revenue. The term is 


MADRISSA, 
See Mapnrassa. 


MAGANY, 
~  (vAM. mdgdnam). 
A district. 
MAGANNY, 
See Macany., 


MAGAUN, 
- See Macany. 


MAHAJANACUM, 
See Manasanus. 


MAHAJEN, 
' See Mauasanum. 


MAHAJANUM, 


(ram. mahéjanam, s. TET 


jana). : 
. A great person; a merchant. Proprietor of 
land equivalent to Mennassavar, q. v., 


MAHL, 
See Mena. 
MAIMOOL, _ 
See Mamoot. 


MAHOOTERAN, 
(lee mahattardn a Persian corruption 


ber of s, Teal 


mahd- 


in the plural num 
mahatird). 


Lands given for the maintenance of respect- : 


able persons, not Bramans. 
MAHSOOL, ; 
(A. Jyax? mahsil). 


Collected. The produce or sum of any thing. | 


The amount or produce of the sayer duties ou 
salt imported, manufactured and consumed. 


, MAHSOOL SAYER, 
(P. jhe Snax? mahsil-i-sdyir). 


The produce of the sayer duties. vy. Mau- 
sooL, 


MAHSOULY PEON, 
(Pp. dyes mahsili, from a, 
sil). 
A Peon employed in the collections. vy, 


~~ 


pest mah- 


applicable to every description of person who 
holds land paying a revenue to, government, 
whether as tenant, Zemindar, or farmer. - 


MALGUZARRY, Hees 
: (P. elise mdl-guxdri, from a. Se mal 
wealth, property, revenue, and P, nal 
gusdshtan, to quit, leave, discharge, 
pay). jm 
Paying revenue. <A termi applied to assessed 


lands, or lands paying revenue to government ; | 
also the rent of such lands. : 


MALGUZARRY TEHSIL KOOL, 

(Pe S Seo’ 5)! 
kull), 

The rent, or land revenue, according to the 

whole collections. Net revenues levied from 


Zemindars and farmers, and on officers of go- 
vernment. : 








Sle malgusdré-tahstl-i- 


MALZAMIN, - 

(P. ychdle mdl-zdmin). 

Bondsman for the discharge of a debt, or 
paymentof rent. See MaLZAMINEE. 


MALZAMINEE, 
"(. ueltle mdl-zdmint), 


Written security for the due payment of a 
debt gr revenue. ae , 


MALIK, . 

{a. aole malik). 

Master, lord, proprietor; owner. 
MALIKANA, - ei : 

(p. &\Gle mdlikinah, from a. aclle 


mdlik, q.v.) 
What relates or belongs to a person as master 
or head man. The malilana of a Mocuddim, or 
head Ryot, is a share of cach Ryot’s produce 
received by him as a customary due, forming an 
article of the Neakparry, q.v. The term 
is also applicable to the xuncar, or allowance to 
village collectors, or Mocuddims of such villages 
as pay rents immediately to the Ahalsa, beinx an 
item of the Muscorat, q.v. See also Mo- 
cupims. — > 
* 


MAMOOL, 


(ae gare masmitl), 
Practised, established, usual, customary. , 


Mansoor. MANGUN, 
: : (8. TST] mdngan). 
MAL, eda Begging, request; one of the cesses or ab- 
(A. (le mai). : wab. A tax or imposition formerly levied by 
Wealth, property. Revenue, rent; particu- | the officers stationed at the chokies and ghauts. 


larly that arising from territory, in coutradis- 


tinction to the customs and duties levied on per- 
q. v. See also Meaar, 


isonals, called sayER, 
“with which term this is ofte 


n confounded by 
Europeans, mn 


ry 


MARAH, * ee . 

Perquisites from the crop, fees in kind, so 
called in the Northern Circars, the’ same as 
Russoom, gq. v. tte Foe 
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MEE 
MARAMUT, ; 
(a. Lneye marammat). 
Mending, repairing. 
MAROCHA, 
A tax on-marriages. 
era ean 


_Separty scattered, dispersed, sconfout Scat- 
tered divisions or: portions of Jand. 


MATAVENAH, 
See Muranren. | 


7 MATHOOT, 
~ See Mator E. 
MATHOOT FEEL KANEH, 
(P. aS AS coy mathot i-fil-khdnah). 
An imposition for the elephant house or sta- 
ble. A soubahdarry article of the abwad or cesses 
established by Sujah Khaun, being a contriba- 
tion to defray the expense ef feeding the ele- 
phants of the Nazim and Dewan. 


MATHOTE, spelt also MATHOOT, MA- 
THOOL and MUTHGTE, , 
(H. (yee mathot). ay 
Capitation, contribution, imposition. ia 


occasional impost or tax, sometimes included in 
_ the ABwaB, q.¥- See also Zyr Maruore, 


MAUNIUM, fp SS CEM ORE a ' 
_ (TaM. mani iyam, frorh s. om madnya, 
respectable, honorable). 


A grant of land, or assignment of the go- 
vernment share of the bute therefrom, to 
the revenue officers, and the public servants of 


the villages in the Northern Circars. 


MAUZA, 2S : : 
(An eeye mauzae). 
A place, avillage. 
MAUZAWAR, . 
- (P. \yrdye smaneac-avdr, from. a. ae 
mauzas a place, a village). ~ 


‘By. yillages. A village. settlement, where 
the officers of the gov ernment farmed out the 
Jands of the whole village to an individual, or 
to the community of a village. . 


MEDDUD, 
See Muppup. 


MLEDDED MAST, 
See Muppep Masn. 
MEERASS, 
(A. hive mirds or mirth. ae 
‘Heritage, patrimony. 
MEERASSADAR, 
(P. ee murdsa-ddr). ; 
The holder or possessor of a heritage. ¥. 
Meerass. The proprietor of land. 


See | 
Eyam, Suxwop, TurRasuppy and eereaay: 


MIN 


MEERASSEE, 

{a. he midst). 

Hereditary, hereditary propéitys The Jand 
of a MEERASSADAR, q. ¥. 


MEWAAL, 
See Meuat. 


MEHAL, MAHL, MIAL, MAAL, 
HAUL, MEHAUL, MEBAAL, MAL, 


{a. de mahdll plur. 
properly a place). 

Piaces, districts, departments. “Places or 
sources of revenue, particularly of aterriterial 
nature: lands, N.B. This term should not, 
as is often the case, be confounded with (is 
mal, another Arabic word, to an incorvect ear, 
something like it in sound. Mahiéll denotes the 
places or ~ Jands yielding a revenue} but mal is 


the rent or revenue itself arieing from the 
lands, See Mau 


MEHAUL, 
-, See Menan, . 
MEHMANY, 


(cblage mihmdni, from Pr hee miliin 
a guest). . 
What relates to a guest; hospitality. Al-. 
lowance for entertaining pilgrims, travellers, * 
and strangers in general; an item of the Mus- 


MO- 


of Je mahal 


, CORAT, q. ¥. 


MELWASSY, ; 

In the peninsula extra ee ny 
propriated to the "use of temples mam 
religious purposes. ° ~ 
MEN-AUTISTY, 

Grand master of artillery. 


, 


“MENEWAR, ws 


In Malabar, a person who tee the district 
accounts called Aobly. * 


MAHL, 
See Mrvat. 


MOTIALZAMINEE, 
See Mauzamineg. 


MHASOOL, 


See Mansoor. 


MHASOOL SAYER, 
See Mausoon Saver. * 
MILKEUT, 
(a. RCE: milkiyat). 
Property, proprietary right. - 
MILKEUT ISTIMRAR, . 
(Pp. funda. milktyat-t-istimrdr). 
Proprietary right in continuation. 
MILKUIT, 
See Minxevrt, 
MINHA, , 
fa. i rt min-hd). 


Literally, from that. Retiro subst.” 
tion. 
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*MOC MOK 

MOBAI, MODAKIL, ; 
(A. tees mubict) (a. Uelre mudakhil). 

By ptirchase or sale. Manufacture of salt by Introductions, annexations, additions. -.An- 


* €ontract purchase. 


MOCASAU, 
See Mocassav. 


MOCASSA, 
See Mocassav. 


MOCASSAU, : 
Peons, in the Northern Circars, who were 
paid by*grants of land, subject to a quit rent 
only. y. Peon. 4 


iocuDDIN, © 
(A. poe mukaddam), 


Placed before, antecedent, prior, foremost. 
Head Ryot, or principal man ina village, who 
superintends the affairs of it, and, among other 
duties, collects the rents of government within 
his jurisdiction. ‘The same officer is in Bengal 
called also Mundul, and in the Peninsula Goad 
and Potail, 


MOCUDDIMY, 
(Reeds mukaddamt, from 4. pate 
-mukaddam). - : : 
What relates toa Mocuddim. The russoom 
or share of each Ryot’s produce received by 
the Mocuddim, an article of the meukdarry': 


also ‘the nancar or allowance to village collec- 
tors or Mocuddims of such villages as pay rents 


immediately to the s‘halsa, being an article of 


the muscorat. See MALIKANA. 


MOCUDMY, 


+» See Mocuppimy. 


MOCUM, | 


See MokeEem. 
MOCURRER, 


(A. ype mukarrar). 
Fixed, established ; 


permanent, What is 
fixed or settled. : 


MOCURRERY, 


(P. gyh0 mukarrart, froth a. ups mu- 
‘harrar). 

As applied to lands, means lands let on a 

“fixed lease. The term is also applied te the 

government dues from the Cavrr, q. v. : 


MOCURRERYDAR, 


= (P. $0 ye mukarrari-dar). : 
Possessor of a lease or grant for a fixed pe- 
riod. v. Mocurrer and Mocurrery. 


MOCURREY, 
See Mocurnery, 


MOCURREYDAR, 
Fee MocuRRERYDARS 


nexations or additions of lands toa particular 
financial division; or lands acquired, consi- 
dered with reference to revenue. See Mox- 
HARIJE, . : 


| MOFUSSIL, 


{A. chaie mufassal). 

Separated, particulatized, distinguished, di- 
vided into distinct parts,. detailed, ~The subor- 
dinate divisions of a district, in contradis- 
tinction to the term saddur, which implies the 
chief seat of government; also the country, ag 
opposed to town: the interior of the country. 
As applied to accounts, the term signifies de- 
tailed, or those accounts which are made up. 
in the villages and pergunnahs, or jarger divi« 
sions of country, by the Putzwarries, Cunongoes, 
or Serishtadars. ‘As applied to ‘charges, it 
signifies the expense of village and pergun- 
nah officers employed in the business of re- 
ceiving, collecting, settling, and registering 
the rents; such as Flocuddims, Putwarrice, 
Peons, Pykes, Canongoes, Scrishtadars, Tchsil« 
dars, Aumeens, &e. &ci : : 


MOFUSSIL DEWANNY ADAWLUT, 
(P. else Gilys hake mufassal diwdnd 
eaddlat), : 
Provincial court of civil justice. 


MOGANY, 
See Macany. 


MOGGS, 
See Mugs. 


MOHAUL, 
See Menan. 


MOHIR, 
See MonRrer. 


MOHRER, MOHIR, MOHUR, MORAN, 
. MOHERRIE, e 
(As y,s¢ muparrir), 
A writer, a clerk in an office. 
MOUTEREFA, 
(A. 432s° muhtarafah). 
An artificer. Taxes, personal and profes. 
sional, on artificers, merchants, and others; 


also on houses, implements of agriculture, 
looms, &c. a branch of the Sayer, q. v. 


MOHTERFA, 
See MoHTEREFA. 


MOHUR, : 
See Monrer. 


MOHURRIE, ' 
_See Mourer. 


MOKEEM, 


> 


7G psio mukavvim).- 


Who fixes or settles. An appraiser. 
(H) : 


3D 
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MOR 


‘MOKHARIJE, 


“(4+ ele mukhdrij). 


oes deductions, exclusions. “Territory 


oan ‘dismembered and fost ¢o the revenue, forming 


. a head of deductions from the collections of the 
. Semindars in. their accounts, under the general 

term Wazzat, q.v. The reverse of Mona- 
+ KIL, q. V. 


MOLAVY, 
- See Moonavy. 


MOLUNGEE, 
(H. sie malangi). 


Manuiacturer of salt. 


MONIGAR, : 
(tam..maniyakdr), = - 
Asurveyor. A supravisor, or manager. 
MOOFTY, ‘ 
(As he muftt). 


The Aluhammadan \aw wflear who declares 
the sentence. 


MOOLAVY, 

(A. ossee maulavt). 

_ A learned and religious man. 
preter vf the Muhammadan law. 


MOOLGUENY, 


v. Mutcueny. 


MOOLVY, 
See Moonavy. 


MOON) pHee 
(a. (sve munshd). 


Teieerte: secretary. N.B, Europeans 
give this title to the native who instructs them 
in the Persian language. 


MOOTAH, 
(Probably for TAM. mdtai a a heap or 
parcel). 
In the Northern Circars, a small district or 
subdivision of a country, consisting of a certain 


An inter- 


number of villages more or less. “A farm of 
several villages. 
MOOTAH DAR, 

The holder of a Moortan, q.v. A person 


on whom the scmindarry rights of a mootuh are 
couferred by the government, under the con- 
ditions of a perpetual settlement. . 


MOGT AH DARRY, 
What relates toa Mootaupar, q.v. 


_MOOTANIEH, 


(A. &gxcee mutacayyanah). 
A miliary station, post, or command. “Sta- 
tioned troops. Sebundy or athe corps. 


MOPILLAS, 3 
A izibe of Arabs settled on the Malabar coast. 


MORAGA,’ 
Sco ManocHa.. 





aepetne: 
MUD 


MORACHA, 


See Marocwa. 


MORAH, 

In Canara, : rent in kind. A field, Jet to a 
tenant at will, is reckoned and called a fiéld of 
so many morahs. 

MOSHAIRA, 
i (a. splits mushdharah). 


Monthly stipend, pension,. salary, ‘pay. or 
wages, A monthly allowance granted by the 
state toa Semindar when suspended from his 
office. 


MOTERPHA, 
See MouTEREFA. 


MOTRARPHA, 
See MontrereEFA. 


MOULACHO, 
Native militia. 
MOUZA, 
(A. wsyemauzac). 
A place; a village, the cultiv: ated lands of a 
village. 
yovee wa 
(P. ly weye mauzac-wdr from A. giz 
mauzas a village). . 
villages. A term employed to designate 
a village settlement. 


MOUZERA, 
See Muzera. 


MOUZERAH, 
See Muzera. 
MOVEN or MOYEN ZABITAH, 


(a. als ww muzayyan zabitah). 
Established custom. Charges, collections so 
called in the Ceded Districts, : 
MUCHELKA, 
{r. Sis muchalkah). 
_ A solemn engagement or declaration in writ- 
ing. 
MUCHELKA IN DARUD, 
(pr. ao .2! se muchalkah in dtivad). 


“ The engegement contains this.” The title 
of a written ‘declaration, which, under the A/u- 
haiamadan administration of the Northern Cir- 
cars, was produced by the Awmildar or collector 
general, signed jointly by the Desmooks and 
Despondeahs, purporting that they had not, in 
the way of bribery or otherwise, paid anything 
to the agent of government, except what is spe- 
cified in the public accounts of receipts, : 


MUCURRERY, 


(P. 5 )80 mukarrart). 

Relating to what is fixed or established ; as 
niucurrery leases, mucurrery grants, &c. ¥. 
Mocurrery. 


MUDDUD, 
(A. da madad). 
Aid, help, assistance, . . 


Sebundy corps. 
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MUDDUD MASH, : 
(P. Coles dre madad-i-mactsh). paler. 
Aid for subsistence. An article in the rent- 
rol), called tumar Jumma, consisting of allot- 
ments of land, as a subsistence to re ligious and 
learned men; an item of the muscorat, and a 
branch of ayma grants. 


MUNNIMS, 


Jungle possessions in the Northern Circars. 
MUNNOVERTY, a 
(s qa fz mano vritti,- from We: 
manah the mind, and ary vritti pro~ 
fession, livelihood, maintenance . 














MUDHOOR, : : 
we A class of military tenants of a higher order, 
es (s. TUT madhura, from ie | madhu in the Northern Cirears, who were bound to 
honey). , : bring their adherents with them into the field. 

Sweet, fresh. 

MUDHOORY MUNNY CAVELLY, 

! ’ Pe 
: f (TaM. manai-hdvali). : F 
(From s. g { madhura. See Muv- A term used in Alysore for village watching 
-HOOR), fees, 


Applied to lands, means fresh, in contradis- 


tinction to nemucky, or salt lands. MUNSIFF, 


(A. Chore munsif’), 


MUFTI, 
See Moorry. ~ _ A just and equitable man. Native justice or 
MUGS ; judge whose powers do not extend farther than 
? 


to suits for personal property not exceeding 
fifty rupecs. 


MUNSUB, 
(4. ware mansab). 


An office of dignity and title, generally of 2 
military nature. o 


MUNSUBDAR, 
(P. $0 Wenane mansab-ddr). 
Holder of a Munsun, q.v. A military off. - 
cer of rank holding this title under the Musal- 
mdn governments. 


MUNSUBDARAN, , 
(P. whld Wrare mansabddrdn, plur. of 
| Nnave mansabdér, See Munsus- 
DAR) : 

The Munsubdars or military officers of rank, 
an urticle in the roll called dumar jummah, con- 
sisting of jaghire appropriations to military offi- 
cers, on the condition of service. 


MURRAMUT, 
(a. Corvere murammat), 
Repairing, mending. Charges for repairs. 


MUSCOOR, 
(4. )$d0 mazhtr): 


Pirates from the coast of Arracan, who for- 
merly committed great depredations in the river 
Ganges. 

MUJERA, or MUJERAH, 

See Muzera. 

MUJERAI, : 

(P. sls mujrdyt, from a. Vs" mujra 
allowance, premium ; obeisance, ‘re- 
spect). . 

- Who pays respect. Acknowledgments made 
to the Peintaes in the vicinity of the hill- 
people of Rujehmhal, to prevent robberies, be- 
ing an item of the Musconar, q.v, 


MUJMUDAR, 
(Pe NS degnec? majmisah-ddr, from a. 
» . feynet majmicah and p. js ddr). 
Who has in charge the whole collection. A 


temporary revenue accountant of a district or 
province. 


MUL GUENY, | 
(Perhaps from s. YTZ milya purchase; 
Price, wages, hire ; and cay. Sueny a 
tenant), . 


- In Canara, a tenant by purchase, or for ever, 
~ ata fixed rent. 


MULLA, — Mentioned, before-mentioned ; a matter be. 
(a. We dniss Ud). fore-mentioned, 
A learned man, a schoolmaster, MUSCOORAT, MUSCORAT, : 
MUNDUL, {A. GI, Sic mazhirdt, pl. of Sie 


mazkur). . 

Matters or items which have been before 
mentioned or specified. Dustoors, or customar 
deductions, allowed to Semindars trom their - 
collections, at the close of their settlements, 
; applied to a variety of petty moffusil disburse. , 
ments, of which the russoom semendarry and 
nancar lands area part: and including charita-_. 
ble donations originally ‘unprovided “for :’ an 
item or head “of revenue account ef compara- 
tively modern institution, 9° ; : 


(s. USA mandala, x. TIF mandal), 


A circle, a division of country so called. 
The head man of a village; the same as Mo- 
GUDDIM, q.-¥. 

MUNEWAR, 

(Manai-wdr from tam. manai apiece of 
- ground,-and p. jy war), 

An officer who keeps the hobly or district 
account in Malabar, Ph ope 


o 


- MUTSEDDY, 


« 


. 8 superior zemindar. vy. Muscoor. 


In the Nort!-em Circars the te-m implies a 
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MUz 
MYSCOORY, 


ki). 


' Small or single feet: zemindaries, and 
petty mahis, or ialookdarries, paying rent ides 


MUSHAIRA, 
(A. spl. mushdharah). 


A bargain by the month. Monthly pay, sala- 


ry, wages, or stipend. 
MUSHAIRA KOOLKERNAIN, 
(P. uss tales mushdhar -ah-i-kulkar- 


ndn). 


~ Monthly allowance to Brahman accountants 
-in the Northern Circars. 


MUSHAOOL, 
' A mistake for Mustiroor, q. v. 


MUSHROOT, ; 
(A. bgp mashrit). 
Stipulated, conditional. As applied to grants 
of lands, it signifies that the grants are, ‘either 
wholly or in part, to be appropriated to pets 
cular yses. 


MUSHROOT TANNAJAUT, - 

(P. UG by tre mashriti-t nindjat). 
_- Conditional appropriations of Jand i in jaghtre 
' for garrisons, and pensions, 


MUSNUD, 
(A. dao masnad). 


‘The place of sitting: a seat. A throne or 


chair of state. 


MUTAH, 
See Mooran. 


MUTAHDAR, : 
See MooTaHDAR. 


MUTHOTE, 
See MatHore. 


(a. qsouaive mutasaddt). 
Intent upon. Writer, accountant, clerk in a 
public office. : : 
MUTT, : 
2 (8: Ae matha). 
A college, a convent, 
MUZCOORAT, 
it es Muscoorar, 
MUZERA, 
“A gies .mazras). 
A. cultivated field sown or ready for sowing. 


con: pone purt of a mouza or viilage. 





MUZ—NAM 


| MUZOONAT, 
(Pg ySae 'mazkird from A. sree maz- | 


{a. cattigiye maw, pant * AL ‘wir 
mawzun). ; ‘ & 

Weighed, adjusted ; settled or silence: as 
an account. What has been adjusted or set- 
tled. Allowed deductions applied te a variety 
of disbursements, such.as the zankar er allow- 
ance to the zeaindar, &c. 











NABOB, 
See N AWas. 
NAIB, 
(a. all ndyib). 
A deputy. 
NAIB NAZIM, 
(Pe. gob wb naib-ndzim). 


* 


Deputy of the Nazim or governor. 
NAIG, 

See Naik. 
NAIK, 


: (s. ATH ndyak or r ndyaka).-- 
Leader, conductor, chief; petty miltaty of. 
ficer. 
NAIKW AR, 
From s. 7h ndyaka or ndyak, ol 
_ the Persian possessive participle ,j, wdr 
“together forming ndyak-wdr). 
Possessing a néyak. A village under the ma- 
nagement ofa nayak. See Naik. 
NAIKWARRY, 


(From s. 4TYR ndyaka snd P. chy 
wari, forming ndyak-wdri). | 
Any thing connected with a village, &c. 
under a Naik, q. v- Estaphetsent of village © 

Peons. 


NAIR, ot 
Chief, headman. The Nairs a are a peculiar 


description of Hindus, principally of the mili- 
tary class, who hold lands in Malabar. 


NAIR GUENY, : : 
(Probably from nair chief, head. ind 
gueny a tenant. Or, it may be from 
nair a plough, and gueny a tenant; 
‘a plough tenant). . 


A kind of soceage tenure in some parts of 
Canara. See Gueny. 


“| NAIR MUL GUENY,- 


See Gueny Nair Mut; 


NAMBYA, — - i i 
A cast of Brahmans i in the peninsula, ; 
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NAUNCAR, or NANCAR, ; 
(Pp. \G% ndnkdr, from p. 6 ndn bread). 
*” Allowance oF assignment for bread or sub- 
‘sistence. An assignment of land, or the “go- 
verhment dues from -a_ particular portion of 
land, calculated to yield 5 per cent.on the net 
‘receipts into the treasury, held by a Zemindar. 
‘The term is also applied to the official lands 
--of the Canongves and other revenue servants. 
“NAUT or NAUTUM, 
(8. AT ndtha, ram. nétam). 
‘Lord, master, headaan, 

NAUTAWAR, : 

,. (From s. 473 ndtha lord, master, and 
the Persian possessive particle |, wdr, 
togéther forming ndtha-wdr). 

‘Having a lord or master. Certain villages 

. superintended by headmen called Nauts or 


-Nautyms, on the part of government. See 
Navr. The term is also used for headman. 


NAUTSELLAVOO, : 
(vam. ndta-silavu.). > 


Expences or charges account the headman. 
See Naur. 


NAUTAM KAR, aes 
(tam. ndtam-ktir). : ‘ % 

_ Headman orcultivator ofa village: See Navt. 

-NAUT CURNUM, 


Head village accountant. See Naur and 
. Cornom. ; ; 
NAWAB, ; 


L- {4 Adj. sup. degree G'S nawwdb or 
" navedb, from a, vb ndyib a deputy). 


“NR 
NEAKDARRY, ; 
(P. os fai néleddrt). ° oe 

Holding or keeping safe or well; safeguard. 
Perquisites or fees received or collected from the 
Ryots 5 being shares of the produce of their 
lands appropriated te particular public officers 
in the village, or other persons, 

NEEMSALY, - . 

(P. sha a3 nim-scilt). 

Half yearly. : 

NEEM TUCKY, or NEEM TANKA, 
(From p. 3 ném half, and x. BTS. sciad 
or B°@) tanghd a rupee). 

A perquisite of half a rupee in the hundred 
On the assul jamma, an additiqnal allowance to 
the Canongoes ; being an item of the Musco- 
RAT, q. Vv. : 

NEEMUCKY, . 
{P. Se namaki, from 
Saline, salt. Salt lands. 
NEERGANTEE, in 

Distributer of- water for irrigation in the 
peninsula. : 
NEER MOODUT, or NER MOODUT®, 


A contract by which a mortgagee in Malabar 
advances a further sum on a landed estate at the 
expiration of the former term. 


NEERNALLY, : ; 

The offering to the deity upon commencing 
the measurement. 
NEGABAUN, 

(P. YG nigdh-bdn), 

A watchman or guard, A petty officer of 
police. 


4 


Chai namak salt). 


+ 
Very great deputy, vicegerent, viceroy. | NEKDY, 


“Phe governor of a province under the Mogul 

' government, whom we call Nabob. N.B. The 
title of Nuwud, by courtesy, is often given to 
persons of high rank or station. 


“NAYEL CAVELLY, 
_.. See Desua Cave. 
. INAZIM, 
(a. bb ndztm). © ; ; 
Composer, arranger, adjuster. The first off- 
cer or goveraor ef a province, and minister of 
the department of criminal justice; styled also 
* Nawab and Soubahdar. 
NAZIR, 
(A. bb ndzir), | 
A supervisor or inspector. 
‘NAZIR JEMMADAR, 

AR. Naxse bb ndzirjamacddr) | 
‘Inspecting captain or officer. A head Peoy. 
'NEABUT, 

{A. oul miydbat). 

, bieutenancy, vicegerency. The office, admi- | 
Ahistration, and jurisdiction of a Nawaz, qu. 






v. Nucxpy. a 
NESF NAICKWARIAN, oa 
{P. uly !Gb ig nésf-i-ndyakwdridn.) 
Literally, half of the xaikwarries. Half the 
wages of the village Peons. See Naikwasny. 


NESHT, or NISHT, 


(s. FB nashia). 

Lost, deficient. Extra assessment in Canara 

for deficiencies of rent. : 
NIRK, ~ 
(P. ep nirkh). 

Price; price settled by the police, price eur- 
rent. Standard rate by which lands are assersed, 
formed on the produce and measurement of thein 
at so much per bega. In some districts each . 
village has its own. The abicab or cesses are 
additions to the nirk, sometimes included in it, 

sometimes hot; but always levied in certain 
proportions to it. a 


| NIRKBANDY, : 2 


(P. ys) nirkh-bandi) 


Fixing the price.” The record exhibiting the 
ARK, GeV 7 oy. } ’ 


(D 
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a — rm Fa vol 
Se, ts: NUZ—OOL 
NIZAM, NUNJEE, 


® {a ps nizdm). : : 
. Order, arrangement, An arranger. Nizém 
_ ul Mulk'the administrator of the empire. 
NIZAMAT, : 
(A. cold ntzedmat). 

Arrangement, government. The office of the 
Nazim, or Nizam, q.v. The adminisiration 
of criminal justice. : 

NIZAMAT ADAWLAT, 3 
(p. wSlas eels nizdmat-caddlat). 
The court of criminal justice. 
NOONJEE, 
; See Nunsau. me 
NOWARRAH, : : 
(a. Wy naw-drd, from s. ay nau or naw 


a boat or ship, and p. \;t.drd, from 
P. pull drdstan to set in order, pre- 
pare). / 
_ An establishment of beats, or a naval esta- 
blishment. 
NOWARRAH OMLEH, 
(p. alse osh\i nawdrd-i-camalah). 
. The nowarrah or boat establishment of the 
officers.’ An article in the rent-roll tumar jum- 
_ mah; being a jaghire appropriation for the 
naval establishment. : 
NUCKD, 
(a. a8 nakd). 
»° Ready money, cash, specie. 
NUCKDY, 
(p. Adj. si nakdé from a. a8 nakd, 
q.v.) aoe ea 

Ready-money, ready-money payment. A 
settlement made for the payment of rent or 
revenue in specie. The term is also.applied to 
signify provision for household expenditure. 

NULLA, ; 
(u. 3b ndid). 
A streamlet, rivulet, water-course. 
NUNJAH, 
(TAM. nanjai). 

Wet land. ~ Land which, from its situation, 
may be irrigated, and therefore fit for the cul- 
tivation of rice. Wet land cultivation. Rice. 

NUNJAH MAIL PUNJAH, : 

(Tam. nanjai-mél-punjat). 

Dry land cultivation upon wet. In Tinne- 
velly, when, from an accidental deficiency of 
waier, land, which is usually cultivated with 

- rice, happens to be unfit for that grain, they 
plough up the stuxble, and sow it with the best 
. sorts of dry grain. See Nunsan and Punsan. 
‘ NUNJAHMEL, : 
|. (gam. nanjai met). 
Probably a contraction of NuNsgaAm MAIL 


Sce Nengan. 


NUNJEE "TERIM, TENUM, og TAUM 
PUNJEE, i ; 
See Nunsau Tau Ponsan. 
NUNKAB ZAMY, 
(A mistake for p.. 3) i nakab-zant). 
Literally, striking a mine; undermining, bur- 
rowing. The practice of robbing by making 
holes through the wall of a house. : 
NURGUNTY, ~ 
See Neercuytze. 
NUZZER, 
(Aa razr). 3 
A vow; an offering. A present made toa 
superior. 
NUZZERANAH, 
{p. al. nazrdnah, from 4, 94 nazr). 
_By way of offering or present ;+ any thing 
given as a present, particularly as an acknow- 
ledyment for a grant of lands, public office and 
the like. See Nuzzer. 5 
NUZZERANAH HAL, : 
(ep. Jail i nazrdnah-i-hdl). : 
A present or recent NAZZERANAI, q. ¥. 
An item cf the soubahdarry abwab. : 


| NUZZERANAH MOCCURRERY, 


(Po gy heal) nazrdnah-i-mukarrarl). 

A fixed nuzzcranah. An item of the soubah- 
alarry aca iatraituced by Sujah Khaun, being 
fixed pecuniary acknowledgements paid by Ze- 
mindars for improper remissions, indulgences, 


* favors and protection, forbearance from hasta- 


boed investigations; or ter being treed from the 
immediate superintendance of dumils; but os 
tensibly to defray the charge of nuzzers or pre- 
sents sent to the court on Mussuiman festivals, 
&c. The practice existed from ancient timés, 
but was rendered permanent by Sujah Khaun. 


NUZZERANAH MUNSOOR GUNGE, 
(r- rad pare ai nazrdnah-i-mansir . 
ganj). 

A nuzzeranah or present on account the grain 
market called munsoor gunge, An item of the ° 
soubahdarry abwab established by Alli Verdi 
Khaua. a , 


y 








O. 
OMLAH, : : 
(a. aac samalah, plur. of le cdmil).. 


Officers, the civil officers of government. A 
head of semindarry charges. See NowAnRan, 


PONJAU, q. Vv. , and AHSHAM. 
NUNJAH TAUM PUNJAH,- 
(TAM. nanjai-taram-punjai). é seer il Sindee ater ea 
Wet land like dry: The Jeast, valuable of | - - (Probably a corruption of tax. diai). 


* Nuijah land, from the uncertainty.as to water 
* + for irrigation. : 


The leaf of the Palmira tree on which they” 
write: a letter, deed, lease. m4 


lar to Orry,.q.v. 
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OGLCOODY or OOLKOODY, 
{vram. 6lai-kudi, from dlaz the leaf of 
the Palmira tree on which they write: 
-a letter, a lease, and kudi a tenant or 
.* husbandman). - : : 
Hereditary tenant, and, perhaps, proprietor 
of the land.” See MEERASSADAR, q. ¥. 


OOL PARACOODY, 

{See Oou and Panacoony). The fixed and 
permanent tenant of the Meerassadar. He has 
No property in the soil. ‘ 


OOL PYAKOODY, 
See Oar and Py anoopy. 
PANACOODY, q. Vv. 
OOTAR, 
(a. 0) addr), 
Abatement, deduction. Rate of decrease of 
rent in differcnt classes of land, 


ORCH, 5% 
A handful of grain by which the measurement 
of grain into cullums or heaps is marked. 


ITTY or OTTI, . 
-A form of mortgage and transfer of landed 
property in Malabar. 


OTTY KEMPUNUM or KEMPOONUM, 


_ Asimilar contract in Malabar to Orry, q.v. 


Thesame as.Oo1 


OTTY .KOOLLY KANUM, 


A form of mortgage, in Malabar, nearly simi- 
OTTYPER or OTTYPAR, 

A deed by which the Julmkar or. proprietor 
of land, in Malabar, transfers his property to 
another. : os 


‘ 


Ps 
La * 
PADDY, | 

(an. soll pddi). 

Rice in the husk. 

PAGODA, x : 

(Perhaps from pagod an idol, which is 

itself a word of doubtful origin). 

A term, unknown to the natives of India, 
given by Europeans to Hindu temples; also 
to a gold coin, often with an image on it, 
properly called Hun or Hoon. 

PAIBAKY, . 

(P. sll pdy-bdkt, from p. usy pdy foot 

and 3b bdki balance), 

Under the head of balances. 
priations for sundry purposes. 
PAIKAN, , 

(P. Wy paykén, plur. of p. Shy payk). 

Foot messengers; village guards. Allow- 

ance for increased establishment of the Pykes, 


“or village guards ; being an item of the Mus. 
sGORAT, q. Vs : : 


Jaghire appro- 





PANCHOUTRA, 






PARACOODY OOL, 


Ing of government. 


PAR 


PAINAM, 


(P. plol pdyndm). 

Heads of the grand finaneial divisions of the 
soubah of Bengal, of which Zemindarries, and 
other separate jurisdictioas, form the subdi- 
visions. : 


PAITHEE SHURREEK, 


(H. S534 sy péit sharih), 
A belly, or internal, partner. 


A copartner 
in land in Tinnevelly. 


PALABHUGUM, 


(tam. pala-bhégam, from ram. pala 
many, several, and s. UT bhégam 
. 7 . 4 
enjoyment). . 
In the possession of several. Villages, the 
landed property of which is held in common 
by ail the hereditary preprietors, or Meerassa- 
dars, of those villages, each however possess- 
ing his own land, as a separate property ; and 
always holding the same spot of land, 


(H. \Sysu panchitrah, s. qaract pan- 
chétara). ‘ 


A custom-house for collecting the inland 
sayer duties, 


PANCHOUTRA KEFFYET, _ 

., Gt el aSys) panchétarah-kifdyat). 
Increase of revenue derived from bringing 

fraudulent emoluments or abuses to account, 

in the branches of sayer duty inland. It also 

signifies inland sayer duties. See PANCHOUTRA 

and Kerryar, . . 


PANDARAH VADIKY, 
See Punparau Vapixy. 
PANDARUM, 
In the peninsula, 


a kind of travelling. reli- 
gious mendicant. : 


PANDARY, 


_ Tax on shops of Muhammadan workmen and 
retail merchants of that religion ; and on tem- 
porary stalls in fairs held at places of Musulnan 
pilgrimage, or Hindu worship, being a branch 
of the sayer, : og 

PANDERY,. ‘ 
A tax on shops and retail merchants in towns 
in the Northern Circars. See Pannary. : 


PANMALA, 
See Paunmawa. 


PARACOODY, 


(ram. para-kudi, from s. UT para 
another, a stranger, strange, and Tam. 
kudi a villager or husbandman). 

A temporary tenant from another village, 
who cultivates the land of a Meerassudar; the 
same as Pyacarry, Prxaust, and Pyacob- 
DY, q.v. 


» 
ey 


See Paracoopy and Oot, a fixed and. per- 
manent tenadt under a Meerassadar, or as hold- 
See Qoz paracoopy. 
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PARAGOODY, 
@ See Paraceopy. 


PARAGOODY WARUM, 
-: (Tam. para-ku di-wérasm). 


The share of a Paracoopy, q.v. See also’ 


Warum. 
PARBUNNY, .. 


ins oe 3 
(s. Ga FT parvani). 

What relates to the Hindu festivals at the 
new and fail moon. A tax sometimes levied by 
&emindars and farmers on the tenants. 

‘PARIAR, es 

_A term: used by Europeans in India to de- 
signate the outcasts of the ZZindu tribes, and 
the vilest things of their kind. 

PASBAUN, 

(P. hub pds-bdn). 

A watchman or guard. See Gorrat. 
PASHENGARY, 

The same as PALABHOGUM, q. ¥. _ 


‘PATAM, As : 
(ram. pdtam a corruption of s, TA pa- 
- tram aleaf). » : 


* as Pottah in Bengal..Sce Warum Pata. 


PATNA CHITTY and BOGAMY, : 
~ "Tax upon the heads or chiefs of the right 
+ and left hand casts, who each collected from their 
casts certain impositions. Patna Chitty, or 
‘ Shitty, also means the head merchant of a town 
‘who settles disputes of casts, and frequently 
collects the taxes from them. - 
PAULBHOGUM, 
See PaALABHOGUM.- 
PAUN, 
(a. Wh pdt). 

Leaf of the piper betel plant, which the na- 
tives chew with the araca nut and a small 
quantity of prepared shell-lime. 

PAUNMALA, 
as at Re Gb pdin-mdid). ; 
Betcl-leaf-garden. Ground suitable to the 
culture of the piper betle plant. Nunjah garden 
; lands. wy Noxsau. 
PAUNMALEB, 
See PauNMALA. 


PAYMELE, 
{p. Sle sh pdy-mdt), 


Traspling under: foot. 


army. os 


PEEROOTER, 


(From P. 2 pér an old man, a Mukam- | 


madan sage or saint, with a Hindu 
termination). 

Allowances to Muhammaden sages. A par-. 
ticular description of lands held rent free, or 
assignments of the government dves from par- 
ticular Jands enjeyed by such pérsons, N. B. 

* A term not in common use. ; ! 


A’lease, or simple lease, in Malabar, the same 


, Deductions for the 
dovastutions occasioned by the march of an; 








PIC. 


| -PEISHWA, . ” 
| (Pe Npbes péshd), 
_.. Guide, leader, The prime ‘minister: of the 
| Mahratia government. ‘ 
PELAJURY, 
A species of grain: 
PELEAMUNAUM, 
(Probably a mistake for ram. puliya- 
“marum). 
Tamarind tree. 
PEON, a 
(Probably a corruption. of p. xl} pi- 
yddah). . 
A footman, a foot soldier. ‘An inferior officer 
or servant employed in revenue, police, or ju- 
dicial duties. He is sometimes armed with a 
sword and shield, 
PERGUNNAH, 
(r. &S) parganah), 
A small district consisting of several villages, 
being a sub-division of a Cuuckua, q. v. 
PERGUNNAT EL JUMMA, 
(a. wl lS, pargandt-ul-jamas),* > 
-A term intended to denote the accounts 
showing the revenues of a pergunnah, and the 
aggregate of the rents of the villoges, after 


deducting the Mofussil charges, I. B. The 
term is not in general use, . 


PERMARREE LAND, : 

Land in which the thorn and other shrubs . 
have grown requiring to be cut up and cleared 
hy the hatchet, 

PESHANUM, 
(TAM. pisanam). 
A species of fine rice; the peshanum harvest 


begins about. the Jatter end of January, and. 
ends about the beginning of June. : 


| PESHCAR, oe 
(PS x2 pésh-hdr for 6 3 pésh-i- 
kar, from ou pésh before and MS har 
work, business, affair). - aD 

Chief agent or manager; chief assistant. 
PESHCUSH, i 

(Pp. AS Uw pésh-kash, from [As pésh 
before and (2S kash draw). 

A present, particularly to government, is 
consideration of an appointment, or as an ace 
knowledgement for any tenure. ‘Tribute, fine, 
quit-rent, advance on the stipulated revenues, 
The tribute formerly pe hy the Poligars to 


to governmem. The first fruits of an appoint. 
ment, or grant of land.. « - : 


, 


4 


| PETTAH, 
(tam. pettai). 
The suburbs of a fortified town. - 
PICOTAH, | j 
A machine for raisin, 
fields in the peninsula, 


g water to irrigate the 
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POROOPOO, 
. Nuajah or wet grain land paying a fixed mo- 
ney rent in Tinnevelly., See Nuxsaii and 
Pooroopa. - east : “ ; 
POTAIL, _ g i 
Head man of a village who collects the rents 
from the other ryots therein, aud has the’ gene- 













PILLWANY, : 
(TaM. pillu and pullu grass, pilwiri and 
pulwiwi grassy). j eee 
A tax“on grass or pasture; grass land. 
PLAKETA, - F mene: 
Uncultivated, waste or deserted land. . 


POITAL, ‘ral superintendance of its concerns, The same 
See Porain. person who in Bengal is called Mocupnim and 
, Munpbun, q. y. 
POLLIGAR, ; : age oe POTALIES, 
(tam pdlaiya-gdran or palatya-gér.) ~ "See Poratn, 
Head of a village district. Military-chieftain | |, fs 2S 
in the peninsula similar to hill Zemindar in the are fe 
Northern Circars » the chief of a Pouuam, g.v. | ., D&C SOTAIL. 
POTTAH, 


POLLUM, 
(ram. pdlaiyam, from s. UTeX pdlyam | 
to be protected), 


In the peninsula, means a district held by a 
PoLuicgan, q. Ww Also a town. 


(u. &y pattd, probably a corruption of 
8s. UA patra a leaf, a leaf of paper, 
&c.) ‘ : 


A lease granted to the cultivators on the 


2 part of government, either written on paper, 

BONE DG: . or engraved with a style on the leaf of the fan 

o ; palmird trée, by Europeans called cadjan... See 
POOLIAPUT,: ‘ Patam. ; 


_» (Probably for's. aresqufa pdlya-pati). 
Head of ‘the palyam (pollam). Lands inthe 
hands of Poligars or Zemindars, and not under 
the immediate management of government. 
_ See Puurapur. 
' POOLBUNDY, 5: 
(P. gsdels pul-bandt). 
Repairing the embankments. os 
POONAS or POONASS FUSSIL, 
Cotton harvest. Small grain harvest in the 
Northern Circars. 
POONJEE, — 
See Punsan. . . 


POONYUM PATAM, 


POTTALIS JANAJAT; : Bae 
(4 Deke ty pattajandjdt). 


_ Pottahs or leases given to the cultivators indi- 
vidually. See Portau and Janasar, 
| POTTAHS TUCKA, : 

~ (Probably for Pottahs Teecka). 
Pottaks granted to small farmers, See Por- 
TAH and Tucka. j 

PUCKALLY, : 

_ . Aman who, in the peninsula, carries water 
in leathern bags or skins on a builock, | 
.PUGDI, ea 


An extra assessment imposed in 1711 ify Ca- 
nara, 


A ons; + | PULATHY, + 
(TAM. punyam-pdtam, -s. yey az Damage éd produce. ‘ 
punyam patram). PULIAPUT ; : 
Literally, a fair or equitable potiah, or written pus : 
‘gigigement, A lease where the rent and in- (Tam. pdlaiyavat, 8s. U TE palya- 
terest of the sum advanced by the tenant to the vat). 


landlord seem security for each other; and 
~ nearly the same as Kaxnum Partum, q. v. 


POOROOPA, be det 3 
~ Enaums or grants of land’ paying’ a fixed 
money rent or tribute in the Dindigul and Tin- 
nevelly provinces. See Porooroo. 
POOSHTEE BUNDY, , m 
“(Ps say eda pushtah-bandZ from p. ay 
'. pushtah ‘or P. uss pushti-a prop or 
buttress ; an embankment, and p. sees 
bandi making. fast or repairing). 
Repairing the embankments. An article of 
-of the Zvr Maruors, q y. 
POREMPOCO, 
Barren land wholly uncultivated and -uncul- 
tivable. See Perrauroke, 


Literally belonging to a Poxnum, q. v.: 
Lands in the hands of Poligars, or Zemindars, 
and not under the immediate management of 
government, See Poontarur. ; 

PULLEE, 

(vam. palli), F 

The name of a cast, who, in the Jaghire, 
either by custom or rule, have a hereditary 
right of’ service under the Meerassadurs, and 
are entitled to one third of the share which the 
latter receive of the crops, ae 
PULLER, 

(ta. pallar). : 

The name of a low east of people who thi 
the land in Tanjore, and are considered the, 
slaves of the soil. . 

A PULLERWURRY, : ae 
POROOPA, 2% . The name'yf a tax levied on the Puller exst 
‘See Pooroopa and Poroopoo, in ae Dindign! province. Sce Punter. 
3 ~ ¢ .): 
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PULLIUM, ~ 
_ See Purriom, 


PULLOO PAIRA, 
- Labouring Pullers. v. Puuvsr. « 


PUNAHE, 
(s. WUYTE: punydhah). 


Literally, a holiday. The name of a zemin- 
darry charge in Burdwan, See Punzau and 
Ponceau Korton. 

PUNCHAIT, 


Ps — . 

s(. TATA panchdyita). 

Five assembled. An assembly or jury of 
five persons to whom a cause is referred for 
investigation and decision; an ancient Hindu 
establishment. 


PUNDARA, 
See Punparau Vapixy. 


PUNDARAH VADIKY, .. : 
Villages i the Southern pollams of which 
the absolute proprietary right is chiefly held by 
inhabitants of the fourth, or lowest Mindu 
tribe, called Soodras. : 


PUNDARAH VANDIKY, 
See Punparan Vanixy. 


PUNDARY VADIKY, 
See Punpara Vapiky. 


PUNDIT, 
(s. ufiza pandita). 

A learned Brahman, 

PUNDLE KRUTCH, ; 

An article of semindarry charges in Dinage- 
pore. , 

PUNEAH, 
(s QUQTe: punydhah). 
Literally, a holiday. The day when the set- 
tlement for the new year is made, 
PUNEAH KURTCH, 
(a. o> by punyd-kharch). 
. Expences incurred at the Punean, q.v. An 
item of semindarry charges. © 
PUNG, : : 
(TAM. pangu). ‘ 

Part, portion, dividend, lot, share. A por- 
tion or share of a village in Tunjore, the sauie 
as BAUGHAM, q. V. ‘ 

PUNJA, 
See Puntam. °° | t 
PUNJAH, 

“(TAM. punjai). : 

Land tiat cannot be easily watered by artifi- 
cial meats, depending chicily on the falling 
rains for irrigation, and therefore wufit for the 
cultivation of rice. See Nunwau. 

PUNJAL 

« See Pungan 

PUNJAYET, , 
See Puxcuarr.. 
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PUNJEE, 

See Punsait. ; . 
PURRAMPOKE, fee 

Land utterly unproductive, such as sites of 
towns and villages; beds of rivers, and, in 
some cases, of tanks; roads and extensive 
tracts of stony and rocky ground where ne 
plough can go. ‘ 


PUTTAH, 
See Porta. 
PUTTEE,: Jao 
The share of a village Zemindar in the dis~ 
trict of Benares. : ; 


PUTTEEDAR, : “oe 

The holder of a share in the property of a 
village in the district of Benares. See Porret. 

PUTTEEL and PUTTELL, for POTAIL, 
q. ve . 
PUTTI, ; : 

An extra assessment made in addition to the 
standard rent in Bednore in the years 171S aud 
1758. 

PUTTIAM, 
(tam. patiyam). . ’ ; 

A written engagement, the same as Patan 

and Porran, q. v. ae 


PUTTIOM, 
See Purriam. ‘ 


PUTTOOKUT RYOTS, ner 
The same as Meenassapanrs, qey. ' 


PUTTUCKDAR, 
(H. \sG) patakdar). 

Literally, book-keeper, accountant. A species 
of Semindar or collector in Tanjore, who had 
the charge of a greater or less number of vil- 
Jages, and resembling the Nautwars in the 
Juaghire. : : 

PUTWARRY, 
(H. os les patwdr?). : 

Village accountant, the same as the Curnum 
of the peninsula. . : 
PYACARRY, =~ ee 

(3 50 pdy-ldré from p. osh pdy the 
foot, and .0 6 Adridan to cultivate, 
to labour). : ; 

A sub-tenant of hushandman, whe cultivates 
the Jand of another for one or mere years by 
agreement, for which he is entitled toa certain 
proportion of the produce, the same as Pya- 
coopy, Panacoppy, and Pyxaust, q. v. 
PYACOODY, Peta 4) 

(From rp. ost: pdy the foot, and tam. 
kudi a peasant or cultivator). 

An under or sub-tenant, the same as Para- 
cooby, q: v. 

PYCARRY, 

Sce Pyacanrny. 
PYCOTT ST, 

Sce Picotan. 
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PYK—RAJ 8 













~ ROB 
PYEAUST, ; 
7 eb pay-kdsht, from p. sk pdy 


the foot, and wl kdshtun to culti- 
vate), ‘ 


£n inferior or under tenant. The term, ap- | 


{ RAJE, 


(s. Usy réjya). 
The tide, office, or jurisdiction of a Rasaw, 
q. ¥. 


plied to lands, means cultivated by an Under RAJEPOOT, : / , : 
ou bs ying belonging to another Village, (A corruption ‘of 8. USaqF raja~ 
‘ on : utra), j 
PYKAUST RYOTS, putra) 


Literally son of a king. The name of Wars 
like race of Hindus, 


RANNY, ; og 
(A corruption of 5, tra rdjnt fem, of 


US. rdjd), 
Queen, princess ; wife of a Rasan, qv. 
RAWWAR, . 
(A-corruption of p. sel rdj-wdr from 
8. UIST rdja, and p. ly wir), 
See Racuewar, 


RAYEL, ; 
A title, equivalent to Rajah, given to the 


(From a, EASIOL payhdshe), 
Under tenants or cultivators. ‘Those who 
cukivate lands in a@ village te which they do 
~ not heloag, and hold their dands upon a more 
indefinite tenure than the Lhode khosht ryols, the 
pottahs ov leases under which they hold being 
“generally gvanted with a limitation in point of 


tung, See PyKausr, 
PYKE, 


2 ye : 
(nu. ky payk from sg. ure RH pddika), 
A foot. messenger. A person employed as a 
night wateh in a village, and as a runner or 

Messenger on the business of the revenue, 
sovereigns of Bijnug ger, 


- > OF, more correctly, 
ne as: ; Yaya-nagara, 


a RAZENAMAH, ' 
R. (P. ali eo rdzt-ndémah, from Ae codly 
- rds satisfied, and p, a. ndmah a write 
ing). : ; 
A written testimonial given by a laintiff, * 
Upon a cause being finally settled, ‘that he is ga- 


tisfied. ‘I'he efendant sives a Sarer AMAH, 
q. ¥. . : 


RACHEWAR, 7. 

(A corruption of p, Aol réj-war, from 
8. UIST rdja, and p, dy wdr). 

Related to kings or nobles. A wartike tribe, 


‘om which a part of the Semindars of the 
Northern Circars are descended. ‘Ihe same as 


RECMy, 


Rowwars, a (Pe 45, rakamt, from a, py rakam kind, 
RAHBERAN: Sort, species). 
a ? 


OF different sorts, 
minations and value, 


REDDY, 
See Reppywar, 


REBDYWAR, P 
(Probably from 3, BPR ridah wealth, 
and p., aedp Possessing’, 
Wealthy, rich ; a rich man, A chief, 
REKA, — 


(Ps ty aly ridh-bardn, pl. of » 4, rdh-bar, 
from p, Ay rath road, way, and » bar 
xarrying, conducting), 


Road conductors or wey guides, Allowance 
for an increased number of guides for the conve- 
hience and. protection of merchants and travel. 
lers, being an item of the Musconareg, qu¥ 


“RAHDAR RY, : 
(P- usyto ty rth. dart, from p, A, rdh road, 
"way, and p, 0 dért from upto 


Rupees of various denos - 


aléshtan to keep). Standard rent in Canara, 
Keeping the roads. The term, applied to RHEDDYWAR, 
uties, means those collected at different Stations |. See Reppy war, 
in the interior of the country from passengers ° 28 * 
-and on account of grain and other Decessarios of ROBOCAR, 


lite, by the 4emindars and Other officers of go- 
vernment, being a branch of the Saver, q. ¥. 


RAVAN, 


(Pe MGs, ré-ba-hdr), 


Literally free to the business, Intent upon 
. OF ready for business, ’ 


% 

(s. CTT rdjd, from the radical RURS ROBOCARRY, 

rdj shine). ; 4P. wy, ri-ba-ldre, from PIs 5 
King, prince, chieftain, nobleman. -A: title ré-ba-kér), : . ; 

*3n ancient fimes given to chiefs of ihe second or A form of instructions for 


‘ Proceeding ina 
shilitary A inde tribe only, ae Particular business, See Roxsocar, : 
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‘x a v7 ESA 
‘RUS, oo RYO—SAB 
ROWANAH, RUSSOOM NEZARAT, 


(P. dhe, rawdnah, from. p. wy) rawd- 
nidan to cause to go, to dispatch). 
A dispatch. Avpass, passport,’ permit. 
ROY ROWAN or ROY ROYAN, - 
(P. whl) ash rdyi-rdydn, literally rajah of 
-ragahs, or noble of nobles).: 
A Jfindu title given to the principal officer of 
the khalsa, or chicf treasurer of the exchequer. 


ROZEENAH, 
See Rozinau. 

ROZENAH, 

’ See Rozinau. 

ROZINADARAN, 
(Pe ile ain jgs réstnah-dirdn, pl. of P. 

Jd dae) rézdnah-dar). pe 

Who hold ‘or enjoy a daily allowance; an 


item of the Muscorat, q.v. The same as 
Rozinany qv. : : 


ROZINAH, 


(P. aaj) rdzinah, from Pp. jy, réza day).- 


Daily, daily allowance. Daily allowance to 
the Brahmans, &c. an item of the Mosconar, 


qv. ig : 


RUBBA, . 

(AL ey rubac).~ ; : 

A fourth part. . The fourth share of the yearly 
produce of Jands received by the Muhammadan 
government, which was commuted, in the time 
of the emperor Ackbar, for a fixed payment, or 
money rent, according to the Assyl Tumar 
Jainma, or assessment of Tooredl Mull. 


RUCKBAH, axe 
(a. 43, rukbah). : : 
Collar; enciosare, boundaries. Measurement, 
or statement of measured lands of villages. 


RUPEE, 
(i. dys) répyah, from s. HT ripya 
silver). re : , 


’ The name of a silver coin of comparatively 
modern currency ; for it is remarkable that there 
do not exist any specimens in that metal of a 
date anterior to the establishment of the Mu- 
“hanmadan power in India; while a great man 
in gold have been preserved of a far higher anti- 
quity. The imaginary rupee of Bengal, called 
the current rupee, in which the Company’s ac- 


counts were formerly kept, was rated ‘at the: 


nominal value of two shillings, and the real coin’ 
called sicca rupee, sixteen per. cent. beiter than 
the current rupee. 


‘RUSHUM, 
See Russoom, ¢- 7 * 
* RUSSOOM, 
(A: pps Tustin, pl. of a, pay rasm). 
‘Customs, customary commissions, gratuities, 


feos, or perquisites. Shares of the crops: and 
ready moncy payments received by public offi- 


vers, as perquisites attached to their situations. 
et po : 


ke : 









(P. Caja apes 4) rustim-t-nazdrat), 
Perquisites of the office of Nazir 3 an item of 
the Zyr Matuorg, q. v. : 


RUSSOOM ZEMINDARRY, . 
(P glogsj.pmy rustim-i-zaminddrt). 
Customary perquisites attached to the office of 
a Zemindar, Perquisites or shares of the sayer 
duties allowed to Zemindars s and deductions 
from the collections equal to about five per cent. 
on the net receipts in the mofussil treasury, en- 
joyed by the Zemindars in addition to their 
nancar or saceram lands. 


RUSSUD, _ 
(P. owy rasad).:...- 
Augmentation, applied to land rents. 


RUSSUD JAMMA, Los 
( em oy rasad-jamaz). 


A rent progressively increasing. See Russup 
and JaMMA. Pps 


RYOT, 


(Av Geez raztyat, from A. (<) racy? to, 
graze, feed, or guard cattle). 


Peasant, subject; tenant of house or land. 
N. B. The Hindu term is Praja. 


RYOTTY, ae 


(Pee raztyatt, from Acne, rasiyat): 

Relating toa Ryor, q. v. Ryotty lands’ are 
those in which the Ryots pay the goverament 
dues in money ; contradistinguished” from khoz 
mar lands in which they are paid in-kind. , 


RYOTWAR, _ 
(P. Neue, ractyatwdr). .. 

According to, or with Ryots. A Ryotwar or 
Kulwar settlement is a settloment made by go-: 
vernment immediately with the Ryots indivi- 
dually, under which the government receives its 
dues in the form of a money rent fixed on the 
land itself’ in cultivation, and not being a pecu- 
niary commutation for its share of the produce, 
varying as the extent of the produce may vary 
in each year; but under an aumance settlement 


the government receives its dues in kind from 
each cultivator. . 








Ss. 


SABRACAR, 
(For'p. 8°34 1 pis sar-ba-rah-i-kir), *° 
» The head in the way of business.. A marfas 
ger; the managing owner of an undivided es- 
tate. ,Manager appointed to take charge of the 
lands of Zemindars and independent Talookdars, 
being in their minority, or females,. 
SABRAKAR, 
See Sapracan, 
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SAL 


SADERWARED, : 
(A. a, pote sddir-wdrid). . 

Ready money collections made in each village 
fromthe Ryots for supplying the cutcherry, or 
office of public business, with lamps, oi], and 
stationary. 

SADWANIAN, 
(PB. wlélas sadwaniydn). a 

A company of pikemen consisting of one 
hundred men. The expense of an establish- 

_ment of pikemen of different tribes, stationed 
in pergunnahs, and employed under Desmooks 
or Zemindars, in the N orthern Circars. 


SADWARAIN, 
See SapwANIAN. 


SADWARIAN, - 

See SADWANIAN, 

SAFEE NAMAH, 

(Fr. ab slo sdfi-ndmah, from a. dle 
sdfi clearness, and P. ab ndmah a 
writing). 

A testimonial given by the defendant, upon 


the final settlement of a cause, that the matter 
in dispute has been cleared up or settled, 


.SAGARTIIUM, 


(3. MRT stikdrtham). ; 
A term denoting the Hindu wera of Sélioé- 
hanakh. See Saw LivaGanau. 
SAGNALLY, OAT ; 
In the Dindigul province, means cultivated 


Jands. 
' SALAM, 
(a. phe saldm).: ; 
Salutation ; or the form of saluting, generally 
by touching the forehead with the right hand. 
SALAMY, 
(P. (gee saldmé, from a. plies saldém). 
What relates to salutation. A free gift made 
by way of compliment; or in return for a fa- 
your, . ; 


° 


‘SALIANEH, ’ 
(ew. Hlils sdliydnah’. 
Annuai. An annuity or annual allowance, 
whether as a salary or gratuity, 


SALIANAH DAR, : 

(p. \w alll sdliydnah-ddr). 

Gne who enjoys an annual allowance: an 
annuitant. 

SALIANAHDARAN, 2 ate as 
. (PB. ule HLL: sdliydnah-dérdn, pl. of 
v Pile alll. sdliydnah-dar). : 

Annuitants. An article in the rent-roll called 
tumar, consisting of annual allowances in the 
nature of jaghires in Sythet. : 

SALIS, | 

"NG Et sali), 


One of three : an umpire or arbitrator. 


SAY 


SALISAN, a See 
(Pp. WE sdlisdn, pl. of a, L1G sdlis). 
Arbitrators, umpires. See Sais. 
SALLIANDARAM, 
See SaniaAnaupARAn. 


SALWAR JULHAI, ; 
Telinga aud Orissa tribe of weavers, 


SAMADAYUM, : oo 
> (8. SATETS samdddyam, from & sam 


with, together, and s. Tas dddyam 
receivable, : : 
Lands the produce of which is receivable by 
the tenants in co-partneship. Applied to vil- 
_lages, the term denotes, that the landed pro- 
perty therein is held in common by all the 
Mecrassadars or Uleudics of the village, each 
ossessing his proportion of the common stock ; 
ut not having a claim to any particular spot of 
land beyond the period for which it is usual te 
make a division of the whole cultivation. : 
SATANTRUM, 
. See SorantRum. 


SAVANAGAR, * 
(From H. sab, or s. qep sarva all, 
"and p. % nigdr painter or writer). 
Who writes or represents every thing. A 


news writer or spy on the Aumildar in the 
Northern Circars. : 


SAVANNAH NEGAR, 
See SavanaGar. 
SAVERUM, : 
(1. yb sdvarah, rev, sdvaram). «| 


An allotment of land, or of the government’s 
revenue thereof, held by Zemindursy and other 
principal revenue officers, rent free, as part of 
the emoluments of their offices; a term. used in 
‘the peninsula answering to zancar in. the Bengal 
provinces. 


SAWLIVAGANAH, 


{A corruption of s. mifaatet 


vdhana), : 


The name of a Hinds prince whose era com» 
menced A. D. 78. 


SAWMY, 
(s. FATA swdim?). : 
Lord, master, owner, proprietor. A title 
given also by the Zindus of the peninsula to 
their gods... . 
SAWMY BOGUM, . 


(s. FTTAT eT swamt-bhogam). 

The lord’s enjoyment or possession. 
lord’s right as proprietor. 
knowledgment of 
peninsula, 


SAYEH BUNJER, . 


Uncultivated lands divided inte fields, See 
Bounser. hos 


(L) _ 


oy 


Sdli- 


The | 
Quit rent, os ac- 
proprietary right in the 


° 
. 


«* 
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SER SHA 
SAYER, SER TERRIM, Ree 


x fa, hs sdyir, part. act. of As aes sair to 
walk, move about). 

What moves. Variable impdsts, distinct 
from land rent or revenue, consisting of cus- 
toms, tells, Heences, duties on merchandize 
and other articles of personal moveable proper- 
ty; as wellas mixt duties, and taxes on houses, 


shops, bazars, &e. 
SAYRE, 
_ See Sayer. 
SEASUT, 
+ (A. whee siydsat). 
Punishment. 
SEBUNDY, 
" (p. Gaude Seh-bandi). 
An irregular native soldier émployéd in the 
“service of the revenue and police. 
‘SEBUNDY FUSLY, 
‘dead Lp dnydes sehbandi-fasli). 
Irregular military employed at harvest time, 
or in collecting the revenues. See Sesunpy. 


SEDWARRAIN, 
- See SApwantan. 


SEERAB, 
An article in thie temar assessment of jaghire 
“appropriations. 
SEMAPATTY, 
See SeNAPATTY. 
- SENAPATTY, 
(8. aarafe sénd-pati, from s. RAT 


sénd an ariny, ard s. ufa pati master, 
lord, commander). 
‘Commanider-in-chief of an army. 
SER, SAR, and SIR, 
{P. ps sar). 
Head, chief. 
SERF, 
(a. te sarf’). 
. Exchange, discount. 
SERF SICCA, 
(p. Su obo sarf-i-siihah). 


t . Exchange on coin. Discount or bafta on the 

. exchange of rupees; an item of the sovbahdarry 
abwab, or cesses established by ui Verdi 
Khaun. 

“SERI, 

See Butte. 
* SERINJAMMY, 
SP. (gd saranjdint, ftom 
sardnjdth materials). 

_ What belongs to materiats. Charges on ac- 
“count'of materials, er necessaries. “Charz‘es of 
« collection ; also those attending the marrafacttire 

and sale of calt. 


P. peste q 


(From r. 2. sar head, ‘dad “ray. iram 
value or rate). ; . 
Head assesser of land in the Cmca ‘Districts. 
See 'Srennim and Terrimparn.” ~ 
SER TERRIMDAR, . 
Head Terrimdar or assessor. See Traxim- 
DAR. 7 
SEY KAUL TURSO, 
Lands not cultivated for a certain number of 
years. Geen’ 
SEZAWAL, 
(. ds saxdwal, probably a corruption 


v 


of Ps Jyljls sdz-dwwal). : 

The first, or chief in any business. A native 
officer employed, on a monthly allowance, to 
collect the revenues. 

SHAHBUNDER, 
(p. jay hs shah-bandar). 

The royal or king’s port. The government 
custom-house at Dacca. 

SHAIKDAR, 
(Plo ae shaikh-dar). 

Title of an Aumildar, in the Northern Cir- 
cars, in his capacity of 
delegate. 

SHAIKDARRY, 
(P. oslo a shaikhdart). 

The office of a SuatKpaR, q. Vv. 
SHAKDAR, 

See SHAIKDAR. 

SHAMBOGUE, 
{s- Boyt sam-bhéga, from s. a sam 
with or together, and s. TPT bhéga en- 
joying. possessing). 


One who enjoys or partakes with others. A 
term for the Curnum, or village accountant, in 
the south of India. 

SHAMUL, 

(4a. eld shdmil). 

With, together with; united, put together. 
Assessments added to the shist, or standard rent, 
in the peninsula. : 


SHAROGAR 
In the southern potlans, an officer of ‘Peons, 


ewanny, or financial - 


or militia-generally ; but also. an-officer of any . 


kind. 
SIIASTER, 
(s. SITE sdstra, from the root ITA, sds 
rule, govern, instruct). - 
‘The instrument of government or instruction. 


Any book of instruction ; particularly contam- 
ing divine ordinances. 
SHASTRY, ; ce 
OF or belonging to a Shaster. 
N.B. Sheastries, in Report, p.87, is evidently 
a mistake for Shasters. 


Ries: ek ok 
See SHASTER_ - 


~ 


¢ 
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SIR 


SHAVEE, 
Witheredex damaged corn. 





SHERISTAH, 
(Properly p. du) »s sar-rishtah). 
A public record. 


SHERISTADAR, 
Properly p. 0 a4, »s sarrishtah-dar). 
Keeper of the records; or one who keeps a 
record of accounts or particular transactions. 
The recorder in a court of justice under the 
Company’s government. A revenue accountant 
“of a district, who checks the accounts of the 
regular village Curnum or accountant. 


SHEROGAR, 


See Suarocar. 
SHEVUL or SHEWUL, 

A description of land so called in Tangone. 
SHIST, 


(s. fiz sishta). 


Remainder. Balance of standard rent, after 


» deductions, in Canara. 


SHOTRIUM or SHROTRIUM, 


(Probably from s. ata srotriyam, 
appertaining to a Brahman learned in 
divinity). 

Land allowed to be held at a favorable rent 
by an individual, either as a reward for ser- 
vices, or as a compensation for duties to be dis- 
charged; being similar in its application to 
Maunium, q.v. 


SHOTRIUMDAR or SHROTRIUMDAR, 
The holder or possessor of a SHoTRIUM, q. V. 
See also Dar. 


SHROF, 


(a. wile sarrdf ). 
A banker or money changer. 


. SHUD-MUL-GUENY, 


A tenant by simple purchase in Canara. 
SHUDRA, 

(8. YK sédra). 

A Hindu-of the fourth or lowest tribe. 
SHUTWAR for STULWAR, q. v. 
SITY A, 

{A- dans shisah). 

One of the sect of Ali. 

SIBBUNDY and SIBBENDY, 


See Sesunpy. 
SIMPERTY, 
; Spe Sumparpy. 
SIRCAR, 
See'Circar. 


—-s 


/ SOU 


SIRDAR, 24 Ed 
(P. No, sar-ddr, from j.sar the head 
and _\s dér holder or keeper). ee 
Chieftain, captain, head man. 
SIRDAR FOUJE, 
(2. ep lopasa rddrifauj). 
Captain of the military. Title of an Aaumil- 
dar in his military capacity. 


SIRNA GOUR or SURNAR GOUR, 
‘Phe head Potail or farmer ofa district, in the 
Ceded Districts. . 


SIST, 
See Suist. 
SONAR, 
(H. us sundr, from s. FH] WATL swarna- 
kara). 
A worker in gold; a goldsmith. 


SONEE, 


(A. (gs sunnt). 

The name of the sect of Muhammadans who 
revere equally the four successors of Mukam- 
mad. SeeSuya. The Turks are Sonces, and 
the Persians Shyas. 


SOORNADAYEM, 
See Sornnapyem. : 
SOOROOTHAL, : 
(Pp. Sle mayo sétrat-hdl, or more gram- 
matically correct, sirat-i-hdl). 
The statement of a case in writing. ° 
SORNADYEM, 
~~ s ; 
(s. eat Ta] swarnddéyam, from eqot 


swarna gold, and Hey ddéyam to 
be received, receivable. 


What is receivable in money. Rent receivable 
in money, not in kind. 


SOTUNDRUM, 


See Soruntrum. 
SOTUNTRUM, 
(From s. az swatantra), 
Unrestrained, at liberty, free. Free land. 
SOUBAHDARRY, 
(P. csyle aye stbah-dart). 
The office or jurisdiction of a Subahdar. 


SQUCAR, 


(H. Spl sdhu-har), 
A merchant or banker. A money lender. 
SOUCAR TEEP, 
A banker's bill. 
SOUNARDYEM, 
See Sornapyem. 
SOURNAYDYEM, 


See Sornapyem. 


SOURNYDIAM, 
Sce SorNADY EN. 


See Soucar and Tegp. 
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"SUM SYC—TAK 
STULWAR, SUMMUT, - 
From s. Yeh sthala land, dry land, and oe division or district in the Ceded Districts. 
eet ' 4 SUMPARDY, pacer 
te Oa (TaM. sampradi). ai e 


By fields. Estimation made according to the 
quantity of land, or by fields. 
STUTWAR and STUTWA for STULWAR, 
q- ¥. 
SUAVERUM, 
See SaveruM. 
SUBAH, 
(A. dye stebah). 
A province, such as Bengal. A grand divi- 
sion of a country, which is again divided into 
* circars, chucklahs, pergunnahs, and villages. 
N.B. The term, though Arabic, is, in this 


sense, peculiar to India. Europeans are apt to 
confound this term with SusaHDaR, q.v. 


SUBAHDAR,. 
(P. a Aye stibah-ddr). 

The viceroy or governor of a province. See 
Susana. The title is also used to designate a 
native military officer, whose rank corresponds 
with that of a captain. 

SUBAHDARRY ABWAB, 
(A. Oy! Clowes sibahddri-abwab). 

The imposts or cesses of the Subahdar or 
viceroy. Viceroyal imposts of Jaffer Khan, 
Soujah Khan, Aliverdi Khan, and Cossim Ally, 
levied on the land and sayer to the amount of 
the tumar or standard assessment; the Zemin- 
davs who paid them being authorized to colleet 
them from the Ayots, in the same proportions 
to their respective quotas of rent. 


SUBDHARRY, 


See SouBAHDARRY, 
SUCCOWASHEE, 
(ss YE ATa sukha-vdst). 


Who resides at pleasure. A sojourner. A 
resident Pyucarry in the jaghire. 


SUDPER, 
(A. jae sadr or sadar).6 
. The breast; ihe fore court of a house. The 
chief seat of xovernment, contradistinguished 
from mofursil or intersor of the country. The 
presidency. 
SUDDER DEWANNY ADAWLUT, 
(P. ollas yt de sadar-diwdni-zadd- 
. lat). 
The chicf civil court of justice under the 
Company's gsvernment, held at the presidency. 
SUDDER NIZAMUT ADAWLUT, 
e(r. etlxc Cewoli jae sadar-nizdmat- 
y  eaddiat), 
The chief criminal court of justice under the 
Company’s government, 


SUMMADAYUM, 
"= See Samapayvum, 





A public accountant. The register of a dis- 
trict in the southern pollams. 
SUNNUD, 
(A. dus sanad). 
A prop or support. A patent, charter, or 
written authority for holding either land or 
office. 


SUNNUD MAUNIAM, . 
See Sunnup and Maunrum. Small portions 
of land held by sennud, or written authoritys 
renewable from year to year, and if not renéwed 
the title ceases. . 


SURNADAYUM, 
See SonnNADYEM. 


SWASTRIUM, : 
(s. wafea swastriyam, or 8. we 


swastram. 

One’s own property. Landed property or 
inheritance answering to caniachy (kaniyadsi) 
in the Tamul, aud meerussee in the Persian 
languages. . 
SWASTRIUMDAR, 

(From s. 

dar). 

The holder or proprietor of a Swaszaivmy 
q. Vv. a 
SWASTRUM, 

See Swastrivum. 

SYCURGHAL, 

Jaghire assignment, usuelly for life, on cer- 
tain lands ior ike whole or part of their assessed 
revenue. 

SYCURGUL JAGHIRES, 


Charitable or retigious jaghires to the Mus 
hammadans, f 


swastriyam, and p.\d 








T. 


TADDUL, 
See luppun. 


TADDUL PUNJAH or PUNJA, 

See Teppun Punsau. ooo 
TADDUL PUNJAN TEERVA, 

See TepouL Punsan Teerwa, 
TAHEEREER, . 

(a. p= tahrir). 

Writing. Fee for writing. 
TAHSEELDAR, 

See TexsiLpar. n 
TAKSEES 

Sce TucksEem, 
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TAL TEE. 


= 


TALAM CAVEL, 
See Tanutum Cawen. 
TALLARI, 27. 
(ram. ¢alad§dri). 
A watchman. Sce Taniriar. 
TALLIAR, 
(am. talaiydr). 


A guard or watchman, A village police offi- 


ecr in the Peninsula, who gives information of 


crimes and offences, and excorts and protects 
persons travelling to neighbouring villages. 
A 


TALLUM, 
(ram. talam, for s. €4C, sthalam). 


.A place, dry lend. 


TALLUM CAWEL, 
(ram. talam-cawel). 


Place or vithige watching. 
Cawnn ‘Tanuus. 


TALOOK, 
(a. let tazalluk). 


The being dependent, dependence, a depen- 
dency. A district the revenues of which are 
under the management of a TaLooxvan, q. v. 
and are generally accounted for to the Zemindar 
within whose jurisdiction it happens to be in- 
cluded; but sometimes paid immediately to 

" government, 


TALCOUKDAR, 
(jlo Gist tazalluk-dar). 

The holler of a Tatook, q.v. Talookdars 
are petty Semindars ; some of whom pay their 
rent, or account for the collections they make 
from the Ryots, through a superior Semindar ; 
and others direct to government. Those deno- 


minated Muscoory ave of the former description; 
and the Jatter are called independent Talookdars. 


Sec Tatium and 


. 


‘TALOOKDARRY, 
(p. oslo Gla tacalluk-dért). 
The jurisdiction of a TaLooxpar, q. vy. 
“TALOOK EI, 
(a. eile? tacallukah). 
Dependence, dependency. See Tatoox. 
© 
TALOOKEH JUDEED, 
(2. oeale tazallukah-i-jadid). 


New dependencies or acquisitions, mostly by 
conquests, in the Northern Circars. 


LALOOKEH KUDEEM, 


(P. pos ails taczallukah-i-kadim). 


Qld dependencies. or acquisitions. . Original 
~Laenindarics in the Northern Circars. 





TALOOK EN MAALZAMINESE, 








PS ees tacallikah-i-nntl2d- 


cle 
mint 





Dependencies of poewni Po 
* gunnahs of neigid in’ the 






st of which 





Northern (7, 
security had be 





BBERDESTY, 


TALOOKEN Zo 
(Pe cswdyj wed tusaliukah-i-cabar- 
dasti). 
Dependencies or acquisitions hy vios 








lence, without any authority, in t OP UROLE 


Circars. 
TANNAIL, 
G1. aly Chdnah or nw. Ui hdnd, a pro- 
vincial corruption of s. St] sthdna). 

A station. A miliiery post or station, often 
protected by a small fort. -A petty police juris- 
diction, subordinate to that ofa Danoga, q.v. 
TANNAHDAR, , 

{alo alg Uhdnah-ddr). 

The keeper or commandant of a Tanwan, 
q.v. A petty police officer whose jurisdiction 
is subordinate to that ofa Darocan, q.v. 

TANNAHJAT or TANNAHAUT, . 
(H. le ale Phdnahjdt, or nw. Olele 
thdnahde, plur. of ails thgnah). ~ 


Small previncial stations or garrisons‘ for se- 
bundy corps. 


| TARBUND, 


A grove or plantation of palmira trees. 
TATOODARRY, 


A land tenure in the Northern Circars ata 


low unalterable rent. . 


TAWFEER, 
(a.523 taufrr). 

Increase. 

TAZEER, 
(Av ppt tacxir). 

Punishment, correction, 
TEDDUL PUNJSH, 

The highest land in the country, and depen- 

dent eutirely on the falling rains. See Purgau. 
TEDDUL PUNJAH TEERWA, 

‘The vate or rent payable for the highest land, 
dependent entirely on the falling rains, Sce 
Teovur, Punsau, and Teenwa. 

TEECKA, 
(a. Ka Phikd). 
Hire, fare, contract, job. 
TEECKADAR, 

(H. fo \Gs thikd-dar). 

One who has engaged or contractéd to cuiti- 
vate a spot of ground under a TescKa Portan, 
qv. : 

(M) 


. 
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: . TER- 
TEENA POTTAH or TL’A PUTTAN, 
x (a. wy Gag Chthd-pattd). 


A contract or farming lease. Se? Tercka. 


TEEP, 
(a. a tip). 
A note of hand. A promissory note given by 
a native banker or money-lender to Zemindars 
and others, to enable them to furnish govern- 
ment with security for the payment of their 
rents. 
TEERSEY, TERSEY, or TERSEE, 
Waste cultivated land. See Appendix, p. 


755. 


TEERVA, 
Sce Trenwa. 


TEERWA, 
(vam. térwai). 


Rate, custom, toll, rent. Money rent. 


TEERWAH, 
See Trrrwa. 
TESHIHA DAROGHAHY, 
(P. géjlo asi tushthah-déréghaht). 
Literally, superintendence of the verification. 
Superintendence of the office for examining and 
matking the horse: jughire appropriations to 
the cfficers who have the charge of that dcpart- 
ment... * 


TEHSIL or TEHSEEL, ’ 
(A. Jeas* tuhsil). 
Acquisition, attainment. Collection of the 
public reveaues, 


" ‘TEHSILDAR, 
(Pp. lamox’ tahstl-ddr). 
Whe has charge of the collections. A native 
collector of a district acting under a European 
or Zemindar. See 'Trusiu. 


TENSIL DEWANNY, 
(P. Slee Naas? tahsili-diwint). 
Collection of the revenues payable into the 
public treasury. 
- TENSIL SERINJAMMY, 
(#. cgele"las Cras? tahsil-i-sardnjdmt). 
Collection account contingent expenses ; be- 


ing in the nature of abwab or cesses, See Sz- 
RINJAMMY. 


TELOOS, for FELOOS, q. v. 


‘TERE, 
(a. G4 tarf or taraf). 


Side, quarter. Division of a Percunnau, 





ata teinaeneeataaeeere eet 
Top 
TERRIM, 
(Tam. taran). 
Sort, hind, rate. 
TERRIMDAR, | 
(From ram. taram sort, kind, raté, and 
p. js dar holder, keeper). . ; 
An assessor of land. 
TERRIM MUTASEDDY, 
(From Tam. ¢aram sort, kind, rate, and 
A. eshte mutasaddi a writer or clerk) 
An assessor of land. 
TERWA, 
See Trhorwa. 
TERWAR, 
See Trurrwa. : 
TESHKEES JUMMABUNDY, 
See Tucksres JuUMMABUNDY. 
TESKEES JUMMABUNDY, 
See ‘T'uckSers JummanuNDY. 
TIKA PUTTAH, 
See Trecka Porran. 
TOAHIDY, 


(A corruption of a. aged tasahhud), 
An agreement, a contract. 
TODDY, = 
(H. gsi tdi or tddt) 
The juice of the palm tree, which, in a fers 
mented state, is intoxicating. 


TOLLIAR, 
See Tattrar. 
TOMERACA, 
A species of tree. 
TONDEWARUM, 
(ram. tondi-wdram). 





Literally. beli'y share. Share of the tenantry 
in the division of the crop. See Copewarum. 
TOOKEM REZER, 
(Pp. csp a tukhm-rést, from Pp. ns ; 
tukhm seed, and p. 5), réxé shedding). 
Sowing seed. An account of seed sown, ~ 
taken by the village accountant or Cunnum, 
qe 
TOORHADI, 


(A corruption of a. agd tase hhud). 
Anagreement, contract. Sce Toantoy. A 
species of mortgage in Canara which does not 
give the mortgagee any right of i:tsrfrence in 
the management of the estate; but entitles 
him toa quantity of rice equal to the interest 
due on his loan. ' 
TOPE, 
(ram. éépu). 
A grove of trees. 
(T. Ges tép). 
A cannon or great gun. 


~ 
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TOPEKILANAH, 
(v. chscpy} top-khdnah from 1. wos tép 

_ a canren or gun, and F. al khanah 

* a hduse). 
TRe ordnance; the artillery. The place 
where artillery and military stores are kept. 
TOTACUL, 
+ See Torycaun. 
TOTICAL, 
See Torycaut. 
TOTIE, 

A village police officer whose duties are con- 
fined nrore immediately to the village ; but who 
also guards the crops and assists in measuring 

2 then . 
TOTYCAUL, 
Garden produce. See Vanpyar. 
TOWARY, 
A mistake for Jowany, q. ¥. 
TOWPFLER, 
(A. ig taufir). 
Increase. 
TOWFEER JAGHIREDARAN, 
(Pe MopSle nis tauftr-igjdgtrddrdn). 
Increase of or from Jaghiredars.” An item of 


soubuhdarry abwab, or cesses; consisting of an 
increase of revenue from Jaghires appropriated 
to the support of troops; sometimes to military 
officers, and to other public individuals. 
TOWJEE, ‘ 
(a. my taugth). : 

~ Calling attention. A statement or circum- 
stantial account delivered every month. 


TUCKA, 
See TEecKa, 


TUCKADAR or TUKADAR, 
~ See Trcckapar. 


TUCKAIR, 
See Tuccavy. 


TUCKA POTTAH, 


—» See Teecka Portan. 


“PUCKAVY and TUCCAYY, 
(a. os hi takdevt) 
Strengthening, corroborating, assisting. As- 
sisting tenants with an advance of money for 


cultivation, when’ the necessary mcans are 


wanting, gf 


TUCKAY, 

A mistake for Tuccavy, q. v. 
TUCKSEEM, ~ 

(A+ pmmiti taksim). 

Division, distribution. The divisions or con- 
stituent parts of the assessment called tumar 
jamma, and comprehending not only the quota 
of the greater territorial divisions, but of the 
villages, and of the individual Ryots; and ap- 

- plial by some to designate other standard 
assesiments. ‘ 
ae 





% TYA : 


TUCKSEES, ¢ 
(a. snd takhsis). a a 
Appropr ating, appropriation, particularizing. _ 


TUCKSEES JUMMABUNDY, | 

(P. separ Gens” takhsts-jamas-ban- 

di). 

A particular roll or statement of the net 
annual settlement concluded with the Zemin- 
dars, Tatookdars and renters. It also signifies 
the femar jummabandy of Turell Mull; as cor- 
rected by Jaffer Khan in 1799. 


TUKUDDAR for TEECKADAR,-q. v. 
TUMAR, 
(A. slab tdmdr). 
A roll, volume, book. 
TUMAR JAMMA, 
(A. wre ley teiindr-jamaz). 

The roll amount. ‘The sum total ofan as- 
sessment inrolled or recorded in the public 
register, The term is particularly applied to a 
standard money assessment, by measurement, 
of the land revenues, formed ‘by Turell: Mull 
about A.D. 1582, during the reign of Ackbar, 
by collections, through the medium of Canon- 
§oes, and other inferior officers, the accounts 
of the rents paid by the Ryots, which formed 
the basis of it. It is also used to designate the 
same standard assessment as it wag reformed 


under Sultan Sujah in 1658, and by Jaffer 

Khan in 1722, during the reign of the emperor | 

Mahomed Shah. See Assun; also Deccan 

Jamma Kuacnin. 

TUNCAW, : 
_ (e. ayst tan-khdh, from p. wp tan the 


body, and p. als khdh want). 


An assignment on the revenue for personal 
support, or other purposes. : 


TUNKEE, 
Small island. 
TUNKHA, 
See Tuncaw. 
TUPPAH, 
(a. S tappd). 
A small division of a country. 
TURRABUDDY MAUNIAMS, : 
(From tam. tarabaddi settled dimensions 
of the fields or villages, and Tam. md- 
niyam a field tax free). 

A term used in the jaghire to designate lands 
exempted from the payment of the government 
dues at the original measurement of the lands. 
See Mauniam, . 

TURREFDAR, ; - 
(p. oct taraf-ddr, from a. ib taraf 
a side or.quarter, and p. la dér keeper): 

One who has charge of a portion of a pergans 

nah called ataraf. SeeTenr. $ 
TYACUT, “ 
In the Dindigul province, land, -  - 


—S> 
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a TYN—UL—VEK 
TYAGER, 
SAAT tydgi). Bs ; 


One who has forsaken all worjdly objects to 
lead a religious life. One of a privileged cast. 


TYARGAR, 
Privileged casts in the Ceded Districts. 


TYCUL, 
A ‘description of jaghire grant to an indivi- 
dual for maintaining a military force, and other 
particular services, in the Northern Circars. 


TYNAUT, 
(a. clei tacindt, plur. of a. psi 
tastn). 
Appointments. ‘Troops appointed or station- 


ed on particular, service. 








UL, 
See Oon, 


ULCOODY, 
See Oot Coopy. 


‘UL PARACOODY, 
See Ooi Paracoopy and Paracoopy. 








V. 


VACKEEL, 
(A. SS; wakil or vakt!) 

One endued with authority to act for another. 
Ambassador, agent sent on a special commis- 
sion, or: residing at a court. Native law 
pleader under the judicial system of the Com- 


pany. 
VANPYAR or VANYPAR, 


Lands yielding garden produce in Tinnevelly, 
cultivated in back yards or select spots; con- 
sisting of plaintains, sugar cane, tobacco, chi- 
Ties, &e. Toticaul or totycaul, is another name 
for this kind of produce. : 





VEDS or VEDAS, 
= , : 
(s. plur. G@T: véddh, s. sing. aa: 
védah). 
Scietice, knowledge. 
of the /Tindus. 
ce 
VERKIUS, d 
© Tu the Northern Circars, the net statement of 
the-rezts actually to be paid into the public 
“+ Teasury. : 


The sacred scriptures 


’ 








= 


VEL—WAS 


VEESPADDI, : 
(vaM. visapadi, from Tam. visam a six- 
teenth part). ‘ 

Villages so called from the Jand and rent 
being divided into sixteenth shares, the sharers 
of which settle among themselves the exact pro- 
portion of the whole rent that each is to pay. 


VELLAVERSY RYOTS, . 

Resident or sojourning cultivators or Ryots 
of a village, such as Paracoopigs and Pya- 
CARRIES, q. v. 


VELMA, 
(Probably a corruption of s. aH 
varmma armour). - 


A Telinga tribe descended from, or adopted 
into the families sprung from the ancient*princes 
of Worungul, being similar to the Naixs of 
Malabar, and Naigs of Canara, Of this tribe 
are many of the <emindurs in the Northern 
Circars. 


VELMA DHORAS, 
(s. pl. asst UU: varmma-dhardh). 


Who wear armour, A body of military 
men formerly introduced into the Northera 
Circars to support the government. 





Ww. 


WAKENEGAR, 
(p. jG exil, wikizah-nigdr). 
News-writer, intelligencer. Remembrancer 
of transactions in the Dewannee department. 


WARAKUM, ~ 
The name of a certain village charge in the 
peninsula. 


WARRA TONDOO, 
Term by which the jfccrassadars are desig- 


nated in the Carnatic. , 


WARUM, 

(raM. wéram). 

share. Share of the preduce, or the rate ‘ 
by which the division of it is made between 
the cultivator and government. . 
WARUM PATAM, X 

(TAM. waram-pdtam). 

A simple lease in Malabar,.£4@ same as 
Patam, q.v. See also Warum. : 


WASITL, 
(a. Lely wesil J. 
What is received. Head of revenue under 
the assil amar jamma derived from the annexa- 
tion of territory, discovery of concealed sources 
of rent from the lands, and resumption 0” jag~ 2 
hires and undue alicnations. 
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tnt - al a 
_ WUR—YEK YET—-ZEM . 
WASIL BAKY, YERWADDY, ~ we, yt 


(As ib chet, wocisil beth) é 


An account stating the 


Receipt and balance. 
See Jumus 


amount receivediznd outstanding. 
Wausin Baky: 


WAZEAT, 
_ (A. deeds waztcat. 

Abatement, Deductions which were allowed 
in the accounts of the Zemindars, &c. from the 
collections under the general heads of Mok- 
warise and Muscorart, q. V- 


WOJOOHAUT, 
(A. “ety, wajindt, plur. of a. dey 
wajhah). : 


Wages, salaries, allowances. Extra collec- 
tions for the maintenance of Zemindars. 
WOJUHAUT KHASNOYVEESY, 
(P. eased why, wajihdt-i-khds-na- 
vist). 
Fees or dues to the government writers, ori- 


ginally exacted on the ‘renttval of a sunnud. 
See Wogoouaut. 


WOOLIAH, 
Graats of land. 


WOOLIUM MAUNIAM, 
Personal service rent free lands. See Mav- 
NIAM. ; 


‘WOORIAR, 
A certain tribe of Hindus, 


WURTUCK, 


Manufacturer who carries on his trade at 








Y. 


YAFT KEDMAT, 
wo (Pe eas Hil yidft-i-khidmat): 

Attainment of office or employment. Fees on 
. the grant of a semindarry or other office. 


YAWANNAH, 
(Perhaps s. G4*q yavana a Muham- 


madan; or foreigner). 
The name of a certain fee in Tinnevelly. See 
Appendix, pS6. 
YEK AB HOGUM, 
Ny . 
(. CBHI aika-bhdgam, from s. CH 


¢ka one, and s. wy bhégam enjoy- 
ment). 


y 


Applied to villdgcs, means those in which 
ee eR ; mee 
one Invividnal holds the entire undivided lands 
as ‘his srle property. 







Yerwaddy ryot ave those who caltivate or 


eccupy land in a neighbouring village in which ~- 
they do not res’ de. 
peracoodies. 


YETMANNEE, 


{he same as pyacarrics and 


(Probably for a. eo thtimdmt, from 
A. plaal ihtimdm diligence, care). 
Land under the care or superintendence of a 














Zemindur. See Eatimam. 
Z 
bse 
ZATEE, 


(p. ls xdt?). 
Natural, personal. A jaghire is $6 distin- 
guished when granted for the private use of the | 
grantee, or for life only. 


ZEBT, 


(a. les zabs). 


Restraint, confiscation, sequestration. 


ZEBTY, 


(P. qehee zabti, from a. bee zabt). ; 
Relating to restraint or confiscation ; what 
has been confiscated. See Zuar. Lands re-: 
sumed by Jaffer Khan which had been eppre- 
priated in Jaghire. ; 


ZEMEEN CHACKERAN, 


(P. NS gyri zamin-i-chdkardn). 

Land of servants. Lands allotted for the 
maintenance of public servants of all denomina- - 
tions, from the Zemindar down to those of the ~ 
village establishments. ‘See CuackeRran. 


ZEMINDAR, 


(P.N0 wes camin- dar from P. aps} gamin 
earth, Jand, and p. jlo ddr holder, 


’ 
keeper; one who has charge of the 
thing expressed in the preceding noun, 
ihe last word, in composition, serv- 
ing to form personal nouns of office 
or employment; as in numerous ex- 
amples to be found in this Glossary). 


Land-holder, land-keeper. An officer who, 
under the Afuhammadan government, was 
charged with the superintencence ef the lands 
of a district, fi ; considered, the protec- 
tion of the cultivaters, and the reaiization of 
the government’s share cf its produce, either 
i or kind; cut of which he wae allowed 
i ting to about pea cent., 
and, oceasiorsily, a sy rrant ef the go- , 
M's share of the pr land of 
a ce ruymicr of villa i . 
called Nauwc 
eceasionally r 
continued jis 
conducted h 
ing power, 

(N) 
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gs ER ; ZYR | 
S a insprotess of time, and through the decay of | khelaut, or price of robes bestowed at the same! 
: that power, and the confusidywhich ensued, he- | time on considerable Zemindars, as tokens of 
~ sx reditary right (at best eos) was claimed | investiture. 3d. Pushtabundy, keeping up the 
_ and tacitly acknowledged ; till, at léngth, the | river banks in particular places. “Ath. Russoom 
¢ — Memindars of Bengal inparticuar, from being | nezarut, or commission of 10 axnas per sil, 
the mere superintendents of the land, have | exacted by the nazir Jjemmadar, or head peon, 
- _ been declared the hereditary proprietors of the | on the treasure brought from the mofussil or} 
"soil, and the before fluctuating dues of govern- | - intétior.. It formerly existed, but was rendered ; 
ment have, under a permanent settlement, been permanent by Sujgh Khan. See Matuore, 
, unalterably fixed in perpetuity. See Earimam ILLAH : - 
and Earimaupar. Z ? 2 3 
3 s (A. ele zilac). i 
ZEMINDARAN, Sek A Side, part, district, division. A local division 
(P. wiloue} saminddrdn, pl. of P. j\s-<} | ofa country, having reference to personal juris- 
saminddr). diction. : 
ae Semindars. An article in the rent roll called | ZOOR TULLUB, = ae 
iH - tumar jumma, consisting of fiefs in the nature bc: RS , ew 
of conditional jaehires conferred on a few frontier (r. pemeees 2ér-talav, from. P. on) *Qr 
Paria ia Ae: force, and a. Wb talab demund, re-* | 
A quisition. L ‘ q 
avenctine ragehe oa A compulsory exaction. - 
x nese) a eo Se ZUNGEER ZAMIN, 2 
aes e office or jurisdiction a MINDAR, (Po gle pj zanjir-zdmin). * ‘ il 
" Chain security. Several persons linked in’ |* 
ZER.MATHOTE, security for each other. a 
(From rp. pj 2é under, and H. Gyg< ZYMN, t ie 
-)-mathét contribution). (As yet stimn) he iit talons i, 
Under the head mathole. An item of soubah- The interior of any thing, what is included or 
" Ald abwab, or Pea eee te Negi contained ; contents. The inventory, schedule, |: 
epeeom, consisting of-four articles: lst. Nuseer| ~ 6 descethed particulars accompanying a sunnud | 
poonah, or presents exacted from Zemindars by | 9, anbef land ; 
officers of the exchequer,at the festival of the sr 2 ge ne pee i 
annual settlement, properly called’ punydhah; | ZYR MATHOTE, 
or holyday, resumed by government. 2d. Bhay See Zen Matuore, 
oat - 
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